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PRESENCE AND MANNER 

IfHE question each Personality begins to answer throngh 
Appearance in Physique and Dress is: **What are 
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7 shows in Physique and Dress a Manner which begins 

to answer the question: **How will you show what you are in 
your own wayt" 
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10 PEBSOKAUTY AND PRESENCE 

Beyond this are questions: "What can you dot'* which is 
the question of C!ompeteney ; ''What will you dot" and **How 
will you do itf which is the question of Efficiency. When this 
series of questions is answered in the life of each person, person- 
ality has been expressed in life as the reality of unseen character 
and of invisible quality. The answer, whatever it is, begins in 
appearance and extends through every means of expressing the 
reality of life, until finally the answer is conclusive. 

It is conclusive because as each Personality has been expressed 
in the Manner which belongs to each person, a type has been ap- 
proached by which the person's meaning is understood. 

We cannot comprehend the life of Sarah Bemhard, or the 
late Mrs. Langtry. We would .be unreasonable in attempting to 
do so. The comprehension of any life belongs to an endless series 
of chapters in the history of the earth from its beginnings. What 
we cannot help doing, however, merely when the name of Mrs. 
Langtry is mentioned, is to think of her appearance as if she were 
a visible Presence. Without doing this, we cannot imagine her as 
having been real. Then as far as we know her manner of ex- 
pressing her Personality in life, we understand all we will ever 
know or ever need to know of her meaning. We understand how 
her Manner of expression for her own quality, her own reality 
shows its difference from that expressed by Madame de Stael or 
by such a woman as Abigail Adams, as the type of a self-educated 
and highly-educated mother, or Harriet Hosmer as a type of the 
woman who, with the highest sense of beauty, expresses it through 
art ; or of Mrs. Somerville as the type which shows its Manner of 
expression in science. ThinHng of Sarah Bemhard and of Ma- 
dame Curie in this way, we can understand at once what we need 
to know for our own purposes. 

Proceeding in this work in the order of nature and of life 
itself, we think of life first as far as its expression of itself is de- 
fined in appearance. If we are to understand at all, we are then 
forced to make immediate use of this knowledge. As far as it 
has become conclusive, it leads at once to something else which 
also must be understood until it is conclusive. All that is con- 
clusive in appearance leads forward and gives directions for 
answering the question of competency. 

Bead this once more. Compare it with what has been learned 
from all the authors in preceding sections of the work. Then 
carry forward into this section and beyond it, all that has been 
gained as a conclusion, which requires no further discussion. 

This is a direction for using the entire work so as to realize 
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PEBSONALITY AND PEESBNCB 11 

the best practical results from one of its most important pur- 
poses. It collects, sets in order and sums for use all that is most 
important to its purpose in the continuous discussion which went 
on during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries, as women 
of the most comprehensive minds sought to comprehend what 
women can do best for improving htunan life in general, includ- 
ing their own. When this discussion presents an orderly series 
of ideas, we may do our best for life now, not hy using it for 
further discussion as a sort of gymnastic exercise for the mind, 
but by discussing it only far enough to reach in each connection 
what in that connection is its conclusion. Then we may use this 
as a direction for a better expression of life, each in our own Man- 
ner and each expressing our own Personality in what we wish to 
make the best Manner. 

If we can reach a higher purpose than this in the use of books 
of any kind, it will be so much gained. If without waiting for 
that, we can proceed to use all this work contains, for this pur- 
pose, it may lead soon (and it is certain to lead finally) to in- 
creased Competency and fuller freedom to express it in Efficiency, 
which practically has no limitations set on its best results. 

HOW PERS0NAUT7 IS REVEALED IN PRESENCE 

WHEN any other Personality becomes visible to us, it is as a 
Presence with a Manner which begins to answer our ques- 
tion of what manner of Personality it is. Leigh Hunt 
illustrates this for us wl^en in his parable of Abou Ben Adhem, 
a Reality, once invisible in the atmosphere of the room, becomes 
visible as "an angel writing in a book of gold.'* "When to the 
Presence in the room he said. What writest thouT' Ben Adhem 
asks invisible Eeality or Personality to define itself in the only 
way in which it can be defined beyond the definition given in its 
appearance and maimer. When "with a voice full of all sweet 
accord," the answer is given, explaining in words the maimer in 
which life is recording its realities in the "Book of Gk)ld," the 
poet makes it impossible for the reader to doubt that the reality 
of this Presence is celestial. It has defined itself by appearance 
as a Presence and has expressed its personality in the best man- 
ner. This is conclusive for the time being. In this summing up 
of the meaning of life, this first conclusion is merely a direction 
for reaching finality, in the "great exceeding light'' that revealed 
as above every other name of those "the love of God had blessed," 
the name of the man "who loved his fellow men." 
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The parable may go far in defining what cannot be defined 
otherwise when the question of the best appearance leads to that 
of the meaning of the best deportment and on beyond it, to the 
meaning of the best mind. When for any Personality, its record 
has been made to the end through its own manner of expressing 
itself, that question is answered. The best answer for each life 
is all that in its expression which is best for all life. 

HOW MANNER DISCLOSES QUALITY 

AS IT becomes conclusive, everything in this section is a direc- 
tion for that maimer of life which gives freedom to express 
all that is highest in human life, as it rises superior to 
animal nature or merely physical ** heredity.** 

Maimer belongs to invisible quality, but in the presence of 
any person whose presence is visible through physique and dress, 
manner is so far a part of appearance, that we judge ap- 
pearance by it before personality is expressed in even the slightest 
action. We judge much of the past life of any stranger from 
physique and dress as they combine in appearance. We judge 
the appearance as a Presence in actual view which sums up a 
manner of expression from the past, as altogether likely to appear 
in the future, even in the slightest action of the next moment. 

In physique, we incarnate something altogether intangible and 
invisible. We cannot see it, grasp it, define it, but from child- 
hood to old age we take it for granted as something we are likely 
to feel agreeably or disagreeably as Manner belongs to the Pres- 
ence of any other person. Thus we are here considering under 
the name of Personality that which we feel or expect to feel from 
any other person's manner of expressing that in her own nature 
which agrees or disagrees with our own. 

A person of well developed intellect may change ** manners'' 
to suit occasion, making them more agreeable than usual as the 
occasion seems to demand it. But the most powerful mind, ex- 
erted to its utmost, cannot change the intrinsic Maimer which has 
become part of the fixed habit of expression of the reality of Per- 
sonality. As we judge the whole body by the face, we judge 
appearance by that in Manner which is no more to be separated 
from it than the complexion is from the face. 

This is a conclusion from the authorities on physique and dress 
in preceding sections. Its meaning connects closely with the 
meaning of all authorities in succeeding sections and most closely 
with those who explain maimers, deportment and everything 
which belongs to personal behavior, as the maimer in which each 
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person expresses personality in its relations to all other per- 
sonalities. 

As the object of this summary is to give directions for using 
the work in a conclusive waykinstead of disconnectedly, it is im- 
portant to carry the conclusion from the authorities of each sec- 
tion forward into the next. As review carries each conclusion 
backward, every author reinforces every other in the approach 
to final conclusiveness. Differences of opinion, without which life 
cannot express itself at all, help finally in realizing purposes in 
life, as these decide what is conclusive. 

Each one who wishojs to make a systematic use of the author- 
ities in this section of the work or any other, should state in her 
own way her own conclusion, as it belongs to the connection which 
her own life and all she knows of life, gives the ideas of those who 
write what is vitally interesting and important enough to have a 
real connection with all life. 

HOW DmEGTIONS BECOME CONCLUSIVE 

FOB EXAMPLE, let US restate what is conclusive in the connection 
of Appearance in Physique and Dress with the manner 
in which life must have its next expression through per- 
sonality. 

To be conclusive, all that is said of physique and dress gives 
direction for the best expression of life until each person is real- 
ized by the eye or by the imagination as a visible Presence. 

It is through this Presence that we know all we can know at 
once about a ** perfect stranger" when we use the eye (as we 
can hardly help doing) to judge the stranger at a glance. Then, 
as when we ourselves are judged by others to whom we are strange 
in this same way, the whole Presence, aa far as we can take it in, 
is what is most conclusive in physique and dress as the eye is first 
used in judgment on appearance. 

PBESENCE AND MANNEB IN PAINTING AND SCULPTUBE 

WHAT is most vital in a painting or a statue appeals to us 
conclusively through this Presence. There is so much 
suggested by it that any single word for it seems lame. 
•There ought to be a better word for it than ''Presence," but as 
there is not, the best use must be made of it in carrying all the 
meaning it will hold for the study of life in nature and in art. 
In the work of art, as when Vandyke has nothing except physique 
and dress made visible in Presence on his canvas to express a 
whole life in personality, we cannot stop with what he puts on 
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fiis canvas. We see the visible portrait. We form the swift judg- 
ment which is conclusive for visible Presence. This forces imagi- 
nation into play at once. The question we ask ourselves is of the 
manner in which such a presence would express life if it could; 
or otherwise how would such a person begin to act if it could 
step out of the frame and become something more tnan a painted 
Presence. 

When personality is complete in Presence as physique and 
dress may be used by genius for art to create a lifelike Presence 
in a portrait, personality beyond this in any one else begins to 
Imve an active relation to US. If the presence we judge in Van- 
dyke's portrait of a duchess is to live for us, we put ourselves in 
the place of those who lived in the time of Vandyke. If one of 
his duchesses could step out of her frame, her life-interest to us, 
beyond the question of art, would be of her voice, her deportment 
in expressing what she means to us or to others like us. 

^hus we can understand that though in life Presence always 
introduces the active expression of what personality means in 
"behavior" toward others, it is itself that which is conclusive in 
our first judgment as it sums up the results of physique and dress 
in appearance. 

Appearance itself expresses Personality only through Manner 
as each person has a manner of her own, full of infinite sugges- 
tions of past action which we interpret as prophecies of the future 
in her behavior to us or others like us. There is a certain man- 
ner in the painted presence of any court beauty of Van Dyke's 
time through which the genius of the artist compels us to accept 
his own judgment of her behavior. Genius in portrait painting 
uses this suggestion of manner so conclusively that with the same 
dress, the same poise, the same features and with identically the 
same physical elements of presence, a different suggestion of Man- 
ner in two different portraits of the same person may give the 
best or the worst impression of character. 

RELATIONS OP PRESENCE TO INTELLECT 

AS THIS connection is between Appearance, Presence and Intel- 
lect, the manner in which personality will express itself 
after disclosing its Presence, will make the final disclosure 
of Intellect. But judgment on this is passed only after the first 
judgment on Presence has been confirmed or revised by all which 
belongs to Personality expressing life in Voice and Manners. 
These will disclose character, which is expressed more or less fully 
as Intellect is strong enough to express the realities, which affect 
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others agreeably or disagreeably. As the maimer of this expres- 
sion is through mannera, and the manners affect us disagreeably, 
we think such manners bad, and it is likely to require much re- 
butting evidence to prevent us from concluding that they express 
a weak mind at best and probably a bad nature. 

If we conclude that any visible Presence will begin showing 
character and mind through good manners in voice and deport- 
ment, then we may try to connect these point by point with what 
they mean as the Manner which belongs to any person's Presence. 

In keeping the score for the best Manner, we may consider 
Poise, Dignity, Kindliness, Alertness and Sympathetic Interested- 
ness as the best points. In manner, these seem most likely to re- 
sult in manners which are agreeable because they do not force 
unnecessary conflict ))etween the personality expressed in this 
manner and personality with an equal right to expression by 
others in their own manner. 

We close this list with "Sympathetic Interest," but only be- 
cause it is conclusive. If Personality does not show sympathetic 
interest in us or in others when beginning to express something 
beyond its mere Presence, then our interest in it can be sympa- 
thetic only after a struggle in which reason must overcome our 
own instinct of personality. The most beautiful presence with 
the best manner with no sympathetic interest in us may be only 
a statue. 

If we keep the score for manners with these five points of 
Poise, Dignity, Kindliness, Alertness and Sympathetic Interest, 
we allow Poise and Dignity as peculiar to individuality as any 
person may have it when alone. Poise impresses us first as it 
suggests the probable quality of action. In the classical statue 
of the discus-thrower, we admire the poise first because it has in 
it every quality we would expect to be best expressed in action 
for the purpose, made visible to us in that Presence, as art creates 
it. Or we may admire poise as an element of dignity, if the 
statue is that of Juno as the Queen of Heaven in the art-myth. 
But if we score the best for the mythical Juno on poise and dig- 
nity, when art reveals her as a visible Presence, this is never con- 
clusive under any circumstances we can imagine aa belonging to 
real life. If the best poise, the greatest dignity possible for na- 
ture and art combined, do not manifest kindly, alert and sympa- 
thetic interest in all other life (or at leaat in us as representative 
of all other personalities), then poise and dignity may count for 
bad manners. 

If we continue to borrow Juno from- art to illustrate naturOi 
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the same myth which gave her poiae and dignity as elements of 
celestial beauty represents her also as capable of extreme alert- 
ness and the highest power of intellectual interestedness in the 
affairs of gods and men. When this omits the pivotal element of 
"kindliness;'' when her interest in any god or goddess, man or 
woman is ungympathetiCy her manners in the myth her statue 
represents, are supposed to be more disagreeable than those of any 
other Celestial Presence. She then becomes so disagreeable that 
an entire epic poem is needed to illustrate the results. 

In the realities of life, the manner which expresses personal 
poise and dignity is permitted to be as personal as it can be without 
becoming disagreeable. Hence there is no real exception to the 
rule that manners must be agreeable to others in every point. 
They express quality as a relation. As they express it in act, the 
act relates to the feelings of all others, and if we are present, more 
especially to ours. 

As Manner begins to express personality in Manners, they 
must be pleasing or they are bad. That, at least, is the first judg- 
ment against which they must be defended on appeal. The ap- 
peal, if they are not pleasing in one person to any other person, 
is to rule, to tradition, to set forms of etiquette and to everything 
which belongs to '' conventional" or ceremonious manners. The 
judgment may be favorable or unfavorable on appeal according 
to time and place. Tradition changes with time and all rules 
which become conventional, all forms which are merely cere- 
monious, change with both time and place. 

VOICB AND DEPORTMENT 

AT ANT time and in every place, the best manner of expression 
for personality in manners is judged through what is most 
pleasing in the use of the voice and in deportment. Natur- 
ally, the judgment of the manner in which the voice is used de- 
pends first of all on its tones and inflections. If the tone is soft 
and musical, if it falls or becomes lower and gentler, the same 
words may be agreeable and persuasive which would be resented 
as disagreeable or insulting when uttered in the harsh tones of 
the voice with the inflection rising to its highest or most passion- 
ate pitch. If tone and inflection are agreeable, we judge further 
through pronounciation and vocabulary. That is, we judge what 
is most ^essential in personality, as the voice expresses it through 
tone and inflection. We may call this good or bad "nature,*' and 
say that it expresses the reality of the heart or the soul. What- 
ever word we use fails to define what we mean, because it is be- 
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yond definition in words. As words are used up to their fall 
power, they define mind, as it expresses knowledge through intel- 
lect. Hence, in the use of words it is the education of mind, the 
use of the intellect, which is defined and judged in pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary, while the first use we make of tone and in- 
flection is in passing judgment on ''good nature'' or ''bad nature." 

As the use of the speaking voice connects with Deportment, 
deportment for us means what the Greek authorities on this sub- 
ject called "action" in the body itself, expressing more than 
words and making the whole body a means of expressing in the 
best manner all which belongs also to the best use of the voice. 
The points in this "deportment" may be considered as graceful- 
ness, carriage and repose. These all belong originally to Presence. 
They are all in the poise which, as it passes into action, makes 
action graceful. The carriage of the body through any series of 
actions, keeps the poise which implies ease and belongs, in the 
beginning as in the end, to repose. As the highest energies are 
expressed with the utmost ease and grace, they have always in 
this manner of expression that which belongs to repose in begin- 
ning and ends in it. 

All this, however, might belong to stage manners, or to the 
expression of life by a single person, alone in a desert. The es- 
sential element in deportment through which personality expresses 
itself in a manner pleasing to others is that of grace. 

This, perhaps, is the most comprehensive word in the English 
language. Whatever is graceful, or full of grace in itself, cannot 
be BO in quality except as it becomes to the same extent "gracious" 
in action. Qrace expresses its own best and highest quality with 
the utmost freedom. With the same freedom, this quality of life 
passes continually into the lives of others through graciousness 
of action expressing the life which increases all other life through 
its own increase. 

Everything in the best manner of expressing the highest 
quality of personality, becomes conclusive through voice and de- 
portment, as it becomes most fully gracious. 

HOW PERSONALITT IS TESTED 

IN THE end, as in the beginning, the test of personality in every 
conceivable manner of expression, is the graciousness through 
which what is best in it passes freely into all other lives which 
come within its Presence or under its influence. 

In the commonest things of life, this elemental quality of the 
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best in life belongs to snbUmity as far as it expresses itself at all. 
Every gracious life is a sublime life. The limits of expressing 
this sublimity, as the highest quality of character, are those of 
the mind, of intellect. The highest quality of life may be sub- 
limely expressed in the gracionsness of help to all other lives 
in its presence with no more development of mind than belongs 
to primitive experience. Such gracious lives expressed the best in 
human nature before the invention of letters. Our deportment 
may not improve on theirs in any way, but as intellect increases 
through every means of education, the influence of the gracious 
quality of personality may be extended to reach millions to whom 
the Presence, or visible appearance of the life thus expressed to 
help theirs, may not be even imaginable. Such gracionsness is 
illustrated in this work by women who after years spent in study 
have given the best their minds can express of the highest mean- 
ing of life, for the use of many in whose presence they can never 
hope to come. 

As this quality is expressed by women in the Twentieth cen- 
tury, those who use this work for its best purposes, may find it 
expressed by the members of a mothers' club in an American 
village or by a queen in Europe. Regardless of place, birth, 
class, rank and of everything else, it is the supreme test for char- 
acter in its highest expression. 

The ability to express this quality through the mind belongs 
to education higher than that of the mind. We have no single 
English word which defines it. In France, the word most used 
is literally translated into English as ''raising." When we say 
that the highest quality in character depends on ''raising" or 
"breeding," we are trying to express something which the mind 
cannot define in words at all. The theory of education to which 
"the best breeding" belongs is that every human being is the 
visible expression of something altogether Supernatural. Those 
who cannot be convinced that every human Presence is that of an 
incarnate soul are not open to conviction that "raising" or 
"breeding" has anything real in it. They expect everything 
from the education of the mind in the knowledge of material 
things, or from intellect, without regard to what is discussed in 
this section as "the education of the heart." 

The purpose of this section and of this work is not to argue 
disputed points or to present points for dispute. 

What we know conclusively here is that as the rule of life on 
earth, the human mind takes for granted that human life itself 
begins and ends as the expression of something . superhuman. 
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Leaving to religion everything relating to this which does not 
belong to manners and deportment, we may say that education of 
the Will belongs to Domestic science in the home as the educa- 
tion of the intellect may belong to a series of institutions of learn- 
ing from the kindergarten to the university. 

As an invisible power, controlling matter and capable under 
law of controlling the human body against the attraction of gravi- 
tation and other forces of the solar system, the human Will, as 
we can see it in constant action, is that always present energy in 
our common lives which it is beyond our powers of definition to 
separate from the supernatural. 

When our wills which have no weight lift the weight of our 
bodies, it is much more nearly a supernatural result than if we 
could revive a corpse by electricity or any other scientific means. 
When we educate the will, we are as close to our realities as we 
can get. 

As deportment depends on tHe education of the will, as the 
intellect educated to its highest power of knowledge, does nothing 
more than express the will or fail to express it, domestic manage- 
ment resulting in the best education of the will, is the best educa- 
tion of character, to be shown in deportment in everyday life 
or expressed through forms which make it permanent. These are 
forms of art, of literature, of science, and all other forms through 
which intellect can express itself when controlled by will for the 
purpose of extending its influence beyond the visible Presence 
and making the power of personality as nearly permanent and 
omnipresent as human life permits. 

HOW CHABACTEB IS FORMED BT GOOD BREEDING 

THE object of the ''best raising" is character. As we judge 
good character, it is the habit or disposition of the will 
through which the mind is supplied with its best purposes 
and through which these become fixed in readiness for their best 
expression in use. 

When we c6mpare all the authorities on good breeding or 
raising, as a result of the best domestic management, the question 
we wish answered is that of how through the management of a 
household, the best character can be formed for all its members. 
The answer as a conclusive direction is: "Educate the will 
of each until it becomes fixed in the habit of supplying the mind 
with the best purposes to control action.'' 

Whatever in personality becomes so fixed that it can be 
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changed only by deliberate purpose and long sustained effort, is 
character, good or bad. This belongs originally to the will and 
to that invisible controlling quality of personality which the will 
expresses. It enters both mind and body through purpose until 
both mind and body may have fixed in them as a habit of expres- 
sion the elements of character which could have been imparted to 
them only by the will and by the purposes which the will makes 
a habit of control for mind and body. 

Thus in the study of an art, as of music or design, or in the 
operation of a typewriter which, when used for composition, il- 
lustrates in many ways the hi^est principles of expression in 
all art, character originally fixed by the will is transferred through 
the mind in habit to the body. It becomes fixed so that in a given 
bundled motions or actions, more than ninety will be habitually 
correct without conscious effort of the mind to make them so. In 
a typical case, with ninety actions in the hundred thus habitually 
correct without effort, five may tend to become right as a rule, and 
five may be habitual, ''automatic" errors, expressing character 
so fixed that they will be wrong, always in the same way, unless 
the will exerts its power, consciously compelling the full activity 
of the mind in preventing or correcting them. To increase the 
number of right actions in every hundred which belong to habit^ 
fixed in character, and to decrease the number of actions which 
are habitually, ** automatically'* or instinctively wrong is the ob- 
ject of the formation of character in its wholeness and of such 
character as begins to be formed through any purpose to which 
the force of the will directs the powers of mind and body. 

When all that is said in this section is compared until it be- 
comes conclusive in its agreements, regardless of its disagree- 
ments, this conclusion is that the power through which one person 
can form the character of another through educating the will into 
the best disposition for action, is graciousness. Through gracious- 
ness alone is the will ''raised," though it may be depressed or 
oppressed in many ways. 

The education of the mind may be to a certain limited extent 
compulsory, or rather the mind may be "informed" through co- 
ercion with a certain amount of knowledge by oppressing the 
wiU instead of educating, raising or elevating it. flow far such 
compulsory education of intellect is desirable or necessary belongs 
to "penology" or "criminology." When the object is the forma- 
tion of "noble character" and the development of habits of mind 
which are said to show talent and genius, we are wholly outside of 
the province of penology and criminology and of all compulsory 
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coercive or repressive attempts to form character and intellect 
by a stencil pattern which can succeed only by overpowering the 
will. As far as the will has been overpowered and merely op- 
pressed, instead of brought into its best and freest play, some 
physiologists think of it as diseased. They attempt to trace the 
origin of some of the worst diseases of body and mind to dis- 
ease of the will. This theory need not be followed further. It 
suggests what we need not try to prove, that good character and 
good behavior are good for the body and a safeguard for the mind 
from its own worst and the worst in life. 

Education is domestic and institutional. When the best char- 
acter is formed in the life of the home, the best education of the 
mind also has its beginnings under domestic management. 
Through institutional methods, intellectual education is contin- 
ued by the specialists of public '^ institutions of learning," that 
personality may have its opportunity for the best manner of ex- 
pression and for its most extensive influence. 

Undeniably there are many cases in which the worst disad- 
vantages, resulting from lack of home ''raising" well managed, 
may be overcome. The oppressed, perverted, diseased will, with 
purposes which belong only to revolt and resistance may receive 
some controlling impulse of graciousness through which Person- 
ality will become self -controlled in character, and in genius for 
expressing it through the control of the energies of the mind. 

HOW GENIUSES ABE SELF-RAISED 

THESE exceptions, often famous, confirm the rule of character 
under which it is not formed merely by the education of 
intellect. In the arts and in science, in literature and in- 
vention, we see the power of personality often illustrated in those 
who when given up as hopelessly "bad characters," raise them- 
selves to high efficiency. Any typical case of this kind is con- 
clusive in its demonstration of what ''raising" means in its rela- 
tions to character and to efficiency. It is self-evident that no per- 
son can be compelled against his will to excellence in any art, in 
literature, in invention, or to any greatly efficient use of the en- 
ergies of the intellect. In all the arts, from the domestic arts to 
painting, sculpture and architecture, success for coercive or com- 
pulsory education in any form is unimaginable. Only when the 
will is so controlled by love of the work that it forms character 
and enters the mind as the master purpose of life, does great ex- 
cellence appear in expression for personality through literature, 
through science and invention, through any art. 
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In a typical caae as that of Margaret Fuller or of Byron, 
''badly raised" and badly educated in ''institutions" of learnings 
we can see illustrated the extreme of personality, left to ''raise 
itself to the highest efficiency. In Byron's case, this is shown 
through expression in an art through which his own will controlled 
his purpose, with the utmost freedom in his own way, in spite 
of all attempts to repress it The great love of poetry as an art 
which controlled his life purposes, showed some results of excel- 
lence so high that it may be doubted if they have ever been sur- 
passed. With these and contradicting them are the worst vices of 
expression, {f these are considered as "diseases of the will," they 
may be thought of as reappearing physically in the series of ter- 
rifying convulsions of body and mind through which the poet 
passed just before his death in Greece. Except as he raised and 
educated himself above his family, his teachers and those who 
contradicted or indulged him, Byron may be thought of as one 
of the worst raised and worst-educated men in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. It is the triumph of personality through love of 
something best, that his own will, controlled by the love of grace 
in the highest poetry, enabled him to raise himself to excellence 
so high that the mind cannot imagine the possibility of driving 
any one who ever lived into such efficiency. 

As far as such cases exist as exceptions, they are conclusive in 
support of management in the formation of character through 
graciousness as superior to animal "heredity" and to everything 
which belongs merely to institutional education or the systematic 
development of the intellect through imparted knowledge. This 
itself to succeed must give the mind free play, but its best possible 
use is to express the character which, for lack of a better defini- 
tion, we say belongs to the "education of the heart" 

HOW GOOD BREEDING OVERCOMES HEREDITY 

WHEK this is said to result from "good breeding," it is not 
in the sense in which the weight of live stock can be in- 
creased by "selective breeding." It is demonstrated by 
conclusive experiments on the lower animals and on plants, that 
the more marked the results of this merely physical "selection" 
in changes which are thought of as improvement, the greater the 
certainty of "reversion to type" when for any reason this process 
is interrupted or discontinued. Left to themselves the "breed" 
of cultured livestock which produce the greatest weight of meat» 
will '* revert to type." That is, they will soon begin to show the 
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original and primitive qualities of the animals from [which they 
are descended. Left to itself, the finest rose which has resulted 
from the highest cultivation and ''selection," ''reverts to type" 
in seeding itself. Hence, the finest roses produced by this process 
of selective breeding are not trusted even on their own roots. The 
Baroness Rothschild rose and its family are illustrations of the 
"breeding" which gives them the best appearance with no char- 
acter they are capable of maintaining. They must be grafted on 
the r^ts of the wild rose in order to live at all. To bloom, they 
must have constant care. After blooming, they have no character 
which they can be trusted to transmit in the likeness of their 
beautiful but unstable kind. They are the best science can do by 
forcing nature. They are not well bred or well raised, but merely 
grafted. 

We take note of such facts of the physical sciences only lb 
draw the line clearly between "breeding" in the physical sense 
and the domestic management, which as "raising" results in 
character, superior to the possibilities^ of merely physical "her- 
edity." 

This domestic management is considered in this section as it 
has been in all ages as a tradition of maternal love in action for 
jnaking the best of the worst and bettering the best any family 
can have in its physical heredity or in its habits. It is first of 
aU, Woman's function. It appears that when the father's influ- 
ence is exerted for its best results, it is only through agreement of 
will in father and mother, so that the influences of both pass out 
directly through the maternal will in graciousness, influencing, 
without oppressing, the wiUs of children into the habits which 
belong to the best disposition. 

The connection then is forward into the highest possibilities 
of intellectual education. At times, the connection backward may 
be with mere trivial details of etiquette, so immaterial that except 
as they help to form "orderly habits" and thus to fix character, 
any person with common sense may be trusted to learn them for 
any occasion when they are needed. 

The best appearance in physique and dress, connecting thus 
in the personality of any woman with the best deportment, be- 
longs to character. Character is here to be considered as a fixed 
disposition to express in the best manner all results of energy 
the mind and body can gain through all forms of education whose 
result is competency. What the best presence and the best man- 
ner are to deportment, competency is to efSciency. Ef&ciency is 
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competency in ordered action, controlled by purpose for the best 
results, with the highest powers of personality in their freest play. 

The best raising and the best education have for their com- 
mon object tiie freest play for the expression of the highest powers 
of personaliiy. As far as this expression is ungracious^ it is not 
free, not high, not efficient. 

It is conclusive, as appearance in physique and dress are 
Btudiedi in their relations to the best behavior, that when the pur- 
pose is to reach competency, intellectual and physical, this com- 
petency becomes freest for efficient expression b§ it lessens the 
contradictions of life. 

As the contradictions which make one personality disagree- 
able, offensive or oppressive to another are lessened, each per- 
sonality has freer play for expressing its own best character in 
its own best manner. The best appearance, the best deportment, 
the best raising, the best education, succeed as they meet this test. 

Reduce the contradictions of life to the lowest pomt and over- 
come them by the gracious efficiency of the character which is 
competent because it will not withhold its best (even from those 
who contradict it. This is the best behavior. This is also the 
direction for efficiency which all who express their own best, give 
as they cease to disagree and become conclusive in agreement 
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THE FINE ART OF DEPORTMENT 

By ADA LOUISE OOMSTOCK, M. A. 
Dean of Women; Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota. 

|p TO do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do,'* says Portia, ** chapels had been churches, 
and poor men's cottages princes' palaces." And 
there the case stands with deportment. The 
world does not lack fat volumes of directions 
for procedure in the various crises of life from dismissing 
a servant to receiving a proposal of marriage. Columns 
in the daily papers answer with condescension the queries 
of distressed barks upon the social sea. Schools and col- 
leges, careful mothers, nurses and governesses ply their 
arts with dubious success. For no one has yet written the 
manual which shall render the clown graceful and easy, or 
which shall turn the simpering and pretentious lady into a 
well-bred woman. We know what were good to do, but, 
alas, we don't know how to do it; and in deportment, it is 
the knowing-how which is of importance. Like the writ- 
ing of good English; like the painting of good pictures; 
like singing or dancing, it is an art, this matter of deport- 
ment, and no less than its sister arts must it invoke habit 
and practice. 

That it is an art of worth and dignity we may learn, if in 
no other way, from the testimony of literature. These 
are the open avowals of such essays as Emerson's ^'Man- 
ners" and ** Behavior," and for deeper conviction, there 
are the constant, sometimes unconscious judgments pro- 
nounced by novelist, play-wright and historian. For if 
conduct is nine-tenths of life, deportment surely is nine- 
tenths of conduct. Macaulay speaks of Charles I. as con- 
fronting the High Court of Justice **with the placid cour- 
age which has half redeemed his fame." It is as a great 
gentleman that Sir Philip Sydney is cherished in our mem- 
ories, not forgetful either of that thane of Cawdor who 
died — 
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**Ab one that had been studied in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careless trifle." 

Even upon the scaffold, manners are taken into aocounti 
and only in our resting graves may we hope to avoid com- 
ment upon our bearing. 

MANNEBS AND DEPOBTMEKT 

THE austerity of such examples as have been cited sug- 
gests that deportment is more, perhaps, than we 
sometimes think it. To the child who carries home 
monthly a report card on which his ** deportment^* is esti- 
mated on the scale of a hundred, it signifies a fairly simple, 
though sometimes unattainable, line of conduct, charac- 
terized by abstinence from such mild diversions as whis- 
pering, throwing snow-balls at other children and misus- 
ing the scholastic crayon. To the older child, the word 
stands for more essential positive virtues such as respect 
for his elders, regard for the property of others and some 
degree of restraint in his behavior in church, at the table, 
and in the general living rooms of the house. Even here 
we touch some of the springs of character ; and yet to the 
shallow and the immature, deportment and ^^manners'^ are 
likely to seem synonymous. More people than would like 
to confess it, believe that if they could absorb into their 
beings the instructions set forth in a volume on ** Social 
Etiquette,'* the problem of gentility would be for them 
forever solved. But deportment is not solely or even 
chiefly a matter of social conventions. **I have seen a law- 
yer in the house of a Hebridean fisherman,'* says Steven- 
son, **and I know, but nothing will induce me to disclose, 
which of the two was the better gentleman.** One may 
have a manner intrinsically and unmistakably refined who 
has never seen an oyster-fork; and it is possible to have 
the heart of courtesy and the show of it without knowing 
the forms in which invitations are sent and answered, or 
in which letters are ended and begun. For matters such 
as these are conventions, useful and almost necessary to 
smooth, agreeable intercourse, but at their best, only the 
alphabet by which we spell out our deeper meanings. At 
their worst the social forms are even deceptive — false shows 
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of the courtesy and consideration which it is their function 
to avow. There is something hateful about the politeness 
which is made the tool of malice or deceit. 

On the other hand, that rough but genuine soul who 
comforts himself for his clumsiness in social usage with 
the thought that a kind heart is the equivalent of native 
gentility is pluming himself too much. Deportment is far 
more than social usage; its foundations must lie in char- 
acter; and yet character alone will not suffice. For great 
success in the arts of painting, writing and architecture, 
a certain moral elevation is required ; but no one supposes 
that this quality in itself will make the great writer or 
painter or architect. A special aesthetic sense is necessary 
to high attainment in any art ; and this art too, the art of 
behavior, exacts its tribute to beauty. The graceful man- 
ner, the easy avoidance of an awkward situation, the greet- 
ing which is cordial but not gushing or overwhelming, 
these have their origin, to be sure, in kindly intention; but 
their expression is the happy result of a sense of fitness, of 
a feeling for what, under the circumstances, is pleasing 
and effective. The lumbering and awkward dancer is the 
type of the kind-hearted person who lacks somewhat in a 
sense of propriety and fitness. Minor distresses such as 
torn gowns and bruised feet multiply in his wake; and 
though he may be loved tor his character, there Will always 
be in the public regard for him, a touch of that pity or con- 
tempt from which we all hope to be delivered. But as the 
dancer, through practice, will gain in proficiency, so the 
tyro in social customs may by observation and attention at- 
tain a degree of excellence in deportment. Nor should ho 
fear too much that by solicitude for his behavior he may ex- 
change spontaniety for stiffness and affectation. If his ideal 
is right, habit will soon emancipate him and what is correct 
will come also to be natural. 

ETIQUETTE^ FXJSSINESS AND GOOD BREEDINO 

TO BE fussy about trifles, to gauge one's own refinement 
or that of others by specific acts or omissions is 
always dangerous, yet there are some customs — ^the 
** minor morals," as Emerson calls them — ^which are pretty 
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well defined among all people of cultivation. Not in them- 
selves vitaly they have close relationship to some of the 
foundation principles of civilization; and for that reason, 
perhaps, they are likely to be regarded as tests of good 
breeding. Of these customs, personal daintiness is prob- 
ably most important. When the mechanical glories of this 
age are sung, it is to be hoped that the most eloquent of the 
singers will lend his muse to the praise of the porcelain 
bath tub. How it has increased in numbers during the past 
decade only the manufacturers can tell, but this we know — 
that already the private mansion which has only one bath- 
room seems sadly antiquated. Where servants are em- 
ployed a separate bath is generally provided, for our grow- 
ing love of cleanliness extends beyond ourselves. Fre- 
quent bathing, shampooing and manicuring and good care 
of the teeth are no longer luxuries reserved for the rich. 
Accessible to all save the very poor, ttiey make constant 
contribution to our health and pleasure, serving also, in 
some degree, as a touchstone of refinement. The charms 
must indeed be remarkable which can today save from os- 
tracism the person of slovenly habits. Yet even today 
there are degrees among us; and the one who desires to 
increase his social acceptability may well ask himself 
whether his daily aspect is as fresh and wholesome as care 
can make it. ' 

AMEBICAN MAKKEBS 

THOUGH observation on a dining car or in a popular 
restaurant may disturb one's conviction, it can be 
taken for granted, I believe, that Americans excel 
the natives of other western countries in their manner of 
eating. They are less prone than the inhabitants of south- 
ern Europe to recline upon the table and to imbibe liquids 
in loud hissing draughts. Nor is their mastication so audi- 
ble as that of the English and Germans. Yet our National 
inclination to hurry betrays us into some unseemly modes 
of eating, and there are mannerisms often to be observed 
which give pain to the sensitive beholder. The knife as a 
food carrier has not gone out of use ; there are those who 
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handle their forks as if with a purpose of piercing their 
plates and transfixing them to the table; and the ill-timed 
generosity of restaurant and dining car leads countless 
men and women into the fault of using a tooth-pick in pub- 
lic. There are matters in regard to which the sense of 
what is delicate and seemly needs particular cultivation. 
It is suggestive to read what Pater says of the ** poetic and, 
as it were, moral significance which surely belongs to all 
the means of daily life, could we but break through the veil 
of our familiarity with things by no means vulgar in them- 
selves.** For this ceremony of eating which we practice 
three times a day all the days of our lives, is a kind of 
ritual. It is the renewing of life, having about it some- 
thing of the mystery and dignity of birth ; it is the occasion 
for the reunion of the family and for the entertainment of 
guests ; for many it has even a religious reminiscence. To 
hurry it, to render it awkward, gross, or ugly is to offend 
others and in a measure to degrade ourselves. 

One marvels sometimes that the printed word exerts 
so little influence. No funny paper lacks its joke upon the 
gum-chewing girl, the peroxide blonde, the girl whose head 
is enlarged by billows of puffs, rats and switches ; no col- 
umn of *' social notes and queries'* but berates the indul- 
gences referred to; no story sketches the local peculiari- 
ties of Chorus-girl city without dwelling upon these marks 
of vulgarity. Yet the makers of chewing gum continue to 
flourish, and the hair-dressing shops abate not their tawdry 
industry. 

Strong perfumes, often almost sickening in the en- 
forced, companionship of theater or street car, are of the 
same vulgar family. One is sometimes disposed to wish 
that there were a law against every sachet except orris 
root and every toilet water except violet or lavender. In 
one other matter of personal daintiness the American 
woman needs thorough-going reform, and that is in her 
conduct in the dressing room of the Pullman. They are in 
a disgraceful minority who gather up their combings, put 
their towels in the proper receptacles, and leave the wash 
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towels in a state to welcome the next comer. A long trip 
by rail disheartens the most ardent lover of her sex. 

VOIOB-CONTROL AND QUIETNESS IN DBESS 

I^OM many errors in taste, mere . self-respect delivers 
Jp us. Even on a desert island one might be supposed 
to enjoy as great a degree of cleanliness as the facili- 
ties of the island would permit, and to consume his solitary 
repasts without too close an approach to the methods of 
the beasts. But many of our canons of usage are dictated 
by consideration for others. The desire to please is an in- 
stinct broader than humanity; and the wish not in any way 
to offend or to obtrude becomes, for the person of cultiva- 
tion, a ruling passion. The low voice of the woman of re- 
finement speaks regard for the nerves of her companions, 
while her careful enunciation saves her listener from the 
misery of half-comprehension. The most vulgar woman 
may put herself in the hands of a good dressmaker and 
secure, to even the observant eye, the looks of refinement; 
but she is clever indeed — another Mrs. Bumstead-Leigh — 
who without taste and education, can ape the voice and 
enunciation of careful breeding. The beautiful speaking 
voice, the clear, xmaffected enunciation which is the result 
of much study of language or of much association with re- 
fined people — ^these are accomplishments in the highest de- 
gree to be desired. For no other gifts does life offer so 
much scope ; age does not wither them ; they give constant 
pleasure, they win unnumbered friends. But like other 
gifts they are rare, and the great majority must be content 
if their voices are low and their enunciation clear and just. 
So much of perfection, indeed, we owe to the comfort of 
those with whom we associate. 

With the quiet voice, goes the unobtrusive mode of dress. 
It is an interesting thing to watch for awhile the stream of 
women passing in and out of a dry-goods store, whether in 
town or city. For the poor woman one can have only sym- 
pathy. Economy is her ideal, touched with a pathetic hope 
of not looking too much out of date. Another has wor- 
shipped style, even to extremity; another has adored pretti- 
ness to the neglect of suitability; and too many others have 
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concentrated their powers upon being striking, — ** swell/* 
as they would perhaps say. The well-bred woman, on the 
other hand, chooses above everything to be unobtrusive in 
her dress. She wishes to be becoming, to be dainty, to be 
appropriate, perhaps to be rich; but she has no desire to 
dazzle, to be extreme, to torment the eye with bright colors 
and startling combinations. She does not go shopping in a 
costume fit only for a garden party. Her manner is like her 
dress. She does not push her way into theater and street 
cars, nor does she on social occasions make herself conspic- 
uous. Hers is not the high-pitched voice which discourses 
volubly of personal ailments or of the domestic troubles of 
the speaker's neighbors. 

BBSPECT FOB OTHBBS AND SELF-RESPECT 

THERE is a type of woman, possessed usually of some 
money, and often of considerable social experience, 
who delights in dominating an assemblage. At the 
luncheon, her voice is the loudest, her flow of speech the 
most incessant. Some she ignores, and some she distin- 
guishes by attentions unwelcome to the retiring. At the 
card table she rebukes her partner, recites rules, and pushes 
the cards into the hands of the next dealer. Sometimes there 
is a certain force and aplomb about such a woman which one 
cannot but admire, especially if one has a literary turn of 
mind, and considers her possibilities in novel or play. Trol- 
lope's Mrs. Proudie is graven in her image. But by no 
stretching of the term can such a woman be called well- 
bred; nor is the case much helped when she has a specious 
refinement of tone and manner wherewith to gild her 
social bullying. For, after all, consideration for the feel- 
ings, the nerves, the sensibilities of others is, next to self- 
respect, the great principle of good breeding. 

'^The basis of good manners is self-reliance,'' Emerson 
says. And surely to bear oneself with dignity and grace 
one must lay aside feelings of self -distrust and timidity and 
face the world with composure. Perhaps for the over- 
humble soul it may be helpful to think of the worth of the 
great human tribe of which he is a member. To go into old 
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lands where one may behold the buildings it has erected, 
the pictures it has painted, the beauty and interest with 
which it has transformed the world fills the sensitive mind 
with admiration for his race ; nor is it less inspiring to see 
upon unbroken prairies the low shanties of the men who are 
brave enough to begin such work of transformation. Love, 
even so general as that for humanity, is too rare a spirit to 
be evoked at will; but through observation, one cannot fail 
to respect the labors and aspirations of his kind. Respect 
for mankind, self-respect, a vital interest in life and in all 
who share it — ^these are spiritual graces which cannot be 
disguised; and if to these be added a sense of beauty and 
fitness, true excellence in the art of behavior cannot faiL 
And such excellence is earnestly to be sought. Success in 
life, friendship, love — all that we count most precious, de- 
pend upon our giving somehow to the other human beings 
about us an engaging presentment of ourselves. We stake 
our happiness upon proficiency in the art of human inter- 
course. 
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HOW EVERY WOMAN MAY APPEAR 
AT HER BEST 

By ELAINE OOODALE EASTMAN 

Aathor, ''Journal of a Farmer's Daughter;'' Periodical Essays on Child 

Cnltore and Education; Joint Author with Dora Read Ooodale of 

"All Round the Year/' Etc. 

I HE failure of many a woman *s life is chiefly a mat- 
ter of the wrong emphasis. As a young girl, 
naturally in love with beauty and pleasure, 
with the brighter and outward aspects of life, 
she has somehow continued to miss its inward 
realities. She has stressed the deceitful little word '* ap- 
pear** instead of the serious and significant **at her best.** 
The girl who chooses a pointed, high-heeled shoe rather 
than a beautiful foot, who puts a **good time** before a good 
conscience, or values the admiration of strangers more 
highly than the respect of those who know her best — ^this 
girl is in danger of becoming the unattractive, soured and 
disappointed woman. Not that it is wrong to wish to ap- 
pear well, — ^not at all ; only that one should first be what she 
wishes to seem. 

After all, it is not so much the girls as their mothers and 
teachers who are at fault. Let us all try to unlearn these 
false notions of *' education,** ** manners,** and ** accom- 
plishments** as things to be purchased or acquired as one 
adds a ribbon to the dress— outward embellishments, as it 
were, rather than vital means of individual development. 
The languages or arts, the music or manners, that are not 
the genuine expression of a woman *s best self are not worth 
the having I What machine-made carvings glued into place 
are to a house, they are to her personality. 

HOW TO BE LOVED AND ADMIEBD 

NOTHING, indeed, is uglier than afi^ectation; nothing 
more beautiful than sincerity; and this little word 
** sincere** may well serve as a touch-stone for the 
woman who wants to be loved and admired for what she 
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really is. Let her first of all see to it that every word, ges- 
ture and action is the outward symbol of an inward reality, 
since the most untutored plainness is better than a false or 
merely imitative culture. 

As civilization, we are told, exists for the home, so the 
culmination of all arts is the art of living, and of this crown- 
ing accomplishment woman is bom to be the mistress I As 
a first step toward this high end, let her early school herself 
to select from among the bewildering glitter and display of 
life's offerings, what is really of most worth. The habit- 
ual, clear-eyed choice of the important thing, the significant 
action, the vital opportunity, and the corresponding cour- 
age to neglect the essentially unimportant — ^this marks the 
attainment of something like mastery of our complex 
human environment. The daily, deliberate exercise of her 
powers of selection, the persistent use of her time, her gifts, 
her resources of every sort toward some definite end really 
desired, must so develop the woman's soul from within out- 
ward as to express that soul in terms of unmistakable 
beauty. 

Doubtless the two things that count for most in the long 
run are character and personality. The first involves a 
moral content; the second apparently not; and some tem- 
peraments incline to prize most the one and some the other. 
Yet neither are the two incompatible. The good woman may 
not be always charming, nor the charming woman always 
good; but the charm that endures is nearly allied to virtue, 
and the goodness that is simple and vital cannot fail to win 
both friends and lovers. 

I am not so anxious that the young girl in whom I am 
interested should be conventionally good along the tradi- 
tional lines, as I am that she should listen to the voice of 
her own pure heart, obey the inward monitor, and make her 
character the expression of her personal hopes, gifts and 
aspirations. 

A merely formal or ceremonial religion is scarcely bet- 
ter than none at all. If her religion is not real to her, if it 
does not make her happy, if it does not correspond to a con- 
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Bcioufl need of her spirit, it were better to throw it away 
and begin anew at the very beginning. 

THB XJNATTRACTIVB WOMAN A MISTAKE 

THB distinctly unattractive woman is a sad mistake. It 
may seem unkind in the face of dull, discouraged, 
toil-bowed or grief -sodden womankind to declare 
that every woman, old or young, or even middle-aged, may 
be and ought to be attractive ; nevertheless it is as inspiring 
as true I Nature makes the young girl almost universally 
winning, but only rare grace and stern self-discipline will 
cause the older woman to appear lovely. Yet by long and 
wise practice of the art of living she may have developed 
such perfection as to make the unripe maid altogether un- 
interesting in comparison. 

Let the woman who has lost interest in her person, or 
lost confidence in her powers of pleasing, or who has fool- 
ishly resigned herself to being **old and ugly,'* take heart 
as she reminds herself that every woman may appear at her 
best I 

She may do so, first of all, by availing herself fully of 
that universal factor in her personality, the eternal and es- 
sential womanly. She has only to dip her little bucket into 
that exhaustless ocean to saturate and revive her withered 
and fading forces with the undying essence of the feminine. 
Inasmuch as she is a woman, and in so far as she is a true 
woman, one who cultivates the beneficent qualities of her 
sex — ^its self-sacrifice, its serviceableness, its purity, its 
tenderness — she cannot be unattractive. The aged woman, 
the crippled, the poverty-stricken, the sorrow-spent — she 
whose bodily disguise is the mere shadow of its happier 
self, may yet by one touch of feminine sweetness, of femi- 
nine coquetry, create that irresistible appeal to the heart 
that is implied in the very name of *' woman. ^* 

If a woman, would both be and appear at her best, she 
must first know herself and her own needs. It is mysteri- 
ously ordered that while with years come wisdom and judg- 
ment, the really critical and far-reaching decisions of life 
are generally forced upon the young. While she is very 
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young indeed, in the 'teens or at most the early twenties, 
the average girl is confronted with choices vital to her 
soul's health and inevitably determining her whole future 
life. It is true that in older European civilization, such 
choices are normally made for her by parents and guar- 
dians, but in our democratic and individualistic society the 
responsibility is thrown directly upon the inexperienced 
girl, who is, by law and custom, deemed competent to de- 
cide, for weal or woe, her woman's destiny. . 

HOW TO LEABN WHAT BVBBY WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW 

THE doctrine of universal suffrage, as has often been 
noted, implies universal education, and if the 
woman-child must hold her life's cords in her own 
two hands, it surely behooves us to strengthen and train 
those hands for their task. Education, and especially the 
education of girls, is perhaps the American fetish ; and yet 
close observation teaches us that the instruction commonly 
given in school and college is one-sided, developing the in- 
tellectual at the expense of the moral and emotional nature. 
That the emotions, and above all the will, that motive en- 
ergy without which all mental acquisitions are mere useless 
lumber, may be systematically disciplined and strength- 
ened, is a truth too little appreciated among us. 

It has been well said that there are three kinds of knowl- 
edge: knowing, knowing about, and knowing howl 

European peasant or American pioneer, the girl of the 
day before yesterday owed little to the schools. She was 
trained by the family and the community into a strong ideal 
of womanhood, and spiritually companioned by the rocks, 
the trees and the stars. Her character was like unto the 
influences that formed it: simple, serviceable, reverent. 

The woman of today is a product of the schools ; and it 
appears that she has learned about things rather than 
learned things. She has been informed rather than en- 
lightened; instructed, but only by the happiest of accidents, 
inspired. Estranged from the family and from herself, her 
initiative is probably weaker, her relation to life less sure 
and sane than that of her great-grandmother. 
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Since it is not what we eat, but what we assimilatei that 
nourishes us, why did your forebears and mine persist in 
giving their children a mental and spiritual indigestion? 
Truly a surfeit of books is a sad thing, breeding intellectual 
pallor and flabbiness I 

LEABNINQ TO SPEAK 

THEBE is no more wonderful intellectual feat than that 
of learning to speak, and mark you I that is learned, 
not taught I Note how these complicated and deli- 
cate tools of speech are seized upon by the young child, as 
naturally, almost as promptly, as he seizes upon the breast 
that nourishes him. He takes what he needs and that alone, 
putting it to immediate use, and thereby making it a part 
of himself. 

Now and then, some fortunate child grows up in a li- 
brary, and learns to read as he learned to speak, without a 
teacher, and all but unconsciously. Having once grasped 
the key to the cipher, the occult symbolism of these archaic 
picture-writings that compose the modem alphabet, he joy- 
ously pursues it into the heart of the labyrinth. He halts 
not over words of one syllable; the heaviest and dustiest 
tomes are his prey I Presently the printed word becomes 
as native to him as that which is spoken; he reads rapidly, 
instinctively, separating the wheat from the chaff; the book 
a tool that fits the hand, dear as only ingrained habit, love 
and use can make it. 

It is the rare girl who knows her French or (German as 
she knows her mother-tongue — ^I will not say as thoroughly 
or accurately, but with anything like the same freedom, 
verve, spontaneity. She merely knows about it; its vocab- 
ulary, its grammar, even its literature; it is something once 
studied to the end of taking an '^ examination" — ^a dead 
** subject," not a living tool. 

In school they were all "subjects" — more's the pity I 
They were formally presented to us as dry abstractions, 
and such they have for the most part remained. If we know 
any geography, it has come by travel and books of travel; 
if any architecture, by our own home-building; if any relig- 
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ion, it was scarcely learned in Sunday school. To what 
good end have we so painfully accumulated these rusty, 
fusty, moth-eaten, all but worthless properties that litter 
our shelves and cabinets f 

Education, I take it, means two things; the unfolding 
of our own powers; the preparation for life. There is no 
real antagonism between these two conceptions; both are 
essential. The *' bread-and-butter studies'^ and the ** cul- 
ture studies'' can be truthfully differentiated only as two 
ways of approaching the problem of the universe, since 
neither culture nor eflSciency is an end in itself. Without 
doubt the Latinized, glib, theoretical slip of femininity, in- 
different to large events, incompetent to deal with living is- 
sues, socially and ethically untrained, is in no sense an 
*' educated'' woman.. 

LEABNING FBOM LOVE AND MARBUGB 

THEBE is one who left school at nineteen or thereabouts, 
having satisfied her teachers and triumphantly pos- 
sessed herself of a variety of odd scraps of more or 
less available information. Her love for ** nature" was a 
pose; she frankly ** hated" housework and sewing, was 
bored by young children, and treated her elders, for the 
most part, with careless condescension. She had taken 
** honors" in English literature, but she read only the lat- 
est fiction for pleasure. She had devoted to the French 
language possibly a thousand good hours, yet she balked 
at going out to dinner with a visiting Frenchman who spoke 
no English. Worse still, her own English was a feeble 
and limited dialect, loaded down with italics and running 
to meaningless superlatives. 

By some miracle, doubtless— certainly not because of 
any training or preparation for so grave a crisis— our grad- 
uate **fell in love" and tumbled into matrimony. Married 
five years, she has at last laid the foundations of her real 
education. The formal ** education" of her girlhood is 
frankly laid aside, a ceremonial offering to pride or social 
tradition. She has begun again at the very beginning, with 
the racial impulses and fundamental duties, building up bit 
by bit a structure in which she is at home. 
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Your child and mine has been the best teacher we ever 
had. She has taken us out of ourselves; she is actually 
making women of us I And now, as mothers will^ we are 
looking toward the future. All true parents long to do bet- 
ter by their children than themselves were done by-^to 
make good their failures — ^to realize their ideals in the sec- 
ond generation. Let us not forget for one moment that it 
isy alas 1 in our power to mar instead of making the girl of 
tomorrow — ^that marvelously sensitive organism upon 
which hangs as by an invisible thread the destiny of a race. 

The wrong kind of education dwarfs, deforms, hardens. 
Let Nature and God have some share in her training! Make 
room for freedom — ^love— happiness; for those 

''Vital feelmgs of delight 
That rear the form to stately height. 
The virgin bosom swell — ' ' 

if you would develop a woman, not a clothes-pole I 

EDUCATINO HEABT AND HAND 

THE really great educators have long since discovered 
that *Hhe whole child goes to school.** EducatioUi 
as General Armstrong said, is of the hand and the 
heart as truly as of the head. Curiously enough, the prin- 
ciple seems to be fully applied only in schools for the less 
developed races or the less fortunately circumstanced of 
our own. The training of the average child is still regret- 
tably top-heavy. It ought to be considered disgraceful to 
graduate a girl who is incapable of doing anything useful 
with her hands ; it shall be so considered— when our grand- 
children go to school I 

As a people, we are admittedly lacking in freedom of 
self-expression. In gesture, speech and action we are self- 
conscious, limited, awkward and ineffective. This, of course, 
is equivalent to saying that we are uneducated. Since per- 
haps the deepest impulse of the normal human being is self- 
expression in one form or another; the impulse to act, to 
create, to impress ourselves upon our environment, this 
fundamental impulse must be developed and strengthened, 
or there is no education. The atmosphere of our schools, 
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and even of our homes, is too negative, too repressive, for 
such development. Is this why most of ns cannot walk, talk, 
gesticulate, play, sing, dance, write letters, or ''let our- 
selves go** in any direction with grace and spontaneity! Is 
it because the school, which has ample time and opportunity 
to develop harmoniously all the motor activities, fails egre- 
giously in this duty, while interminable fact-dirills crowd 
out free, joyous, constructive workt 

HOW ABE GIBLS TO LEABN THEIB OWN BEST 

TBXJE, the home is the first school — some say the best; 
yet modem institutions seem in a fair way to dis- 
pense with the home altogether. One by one, its 
early functions are assumed by the factory, the community, 
the state; little by little, the untrained mother is displaced 
by the trained expert in cooking, in laundry work, in the 
manufacture of garments, in nursing and teaching, until 
that home which really did educate our great-grandmothers 
is become for many of us scarcely more than a hotel. 

I can see but two alternatives. Either the home must 
take back some of these, its original functions; assert its 
rights, make good its claims; either the girl aspiring to 
motherhood must specialize for her work and prepare to 
rival or surpass the ** experts'* who have invaded her field 
— or the school must assume the sole responsibility for re- 
sults. 

Let it be distinctly understood whether the home is to 
have its innings, whether there is to be a recognized time 
and place for the sort of training given by the ''old-fash- 
ioned'* mother — ^training in morals, in manners, in the 
sense of responsibility and the spirit of co-operation as 
well as the useful arts — or whether these matters are to 
devolve openly upon the school, with no lessening of their 
dignity and importance. Somewhere, somehow, our girls 
must learn them or remain uneducated. 

Up to twelve years or thereabouts, co-education may 
serve; after that age, I should prefer to place the girls 
where they are not merely separated from boys in school 
hours, but taught and trained with a definite, far-reaching 
and reverent recognition of their potential womanhood. 
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Sex is not a purely physical matter. Even upon that 
basis, there is good and sufficient cause for special provi- 
sion in the school discipline for the needs of adolescent 
girls, special allowance for the rhythmic nature of their 
sex-life. But these delicate and mysterious divergencies 
penetrate every crevice and cranny of our two-fold being. 
The temperament, the emotional nature, the very brain- 
substance of the woman are her own. They are exquisitely, 
indescribably feminized. Because of her earlier maturity, 
if for no other reason, it is an injustice to both to teach the 
boys and girls together during adolescence. Athletics we 
must have, but in a form to suit our lighter physique and its 
unique burden. Culture we will have, yet not necessarily 
the traditional culture of the purely masculine university. 
The school of the future, with its increasing flexibility and 
individuality, will necessarily take all this into account. 

When we consider further that the girl we speak of is 
not merely bringing to blossom her own feminine soul and 
body, but fitting herself for a life of service, and when we 
admit to ourselves that, in spite of appearances, a broad 
division of labor between the sexes is fairly certain to per- 
sist, the need of early specializing becomes even more ap« 
parent 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND THE MOTHEB INSTINCT 

EDUCATION may surely be an organic structure, ratheii 
than a glittering heap of unrelated fragments, and 
we may be assured of sufficient mental discipline with- 
out tedious drill in useless, or at the least never used, facts, 
figures, dates, and inflections. We must know how to do 
the things we need to do, to give the world full value for 
all we get; to maintain our economic independence, whether 
in marriage or out of it ; to rehabilitate and develop the co- 
operative home; above all, to be the sowers of immortal 
seed, the worthy bearers and nourishers of a new genera- 
tion. 

You and I, it may be, were bred in prudish, last century 
notions which withheld from the maiden the knowledge of 
lifers realities. We loved and mated in blind ignorance, 
happy if it were not to our undoing. Surely we may be 
trusted to see that the woman-child in our keeping is fore- 
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warned, forearmed, and in some measure prepared for her 
high destiny. 

Matemityi it seems to me, is the key-note; not in the 
bare physiological sense, but as the great, sheltering, con- 
soling, upbuilding moral force. It is the mighty mother-in- 
stinct that reaches out toward the weak, the unfortunate, 
the helpless in all humanity ; and what can we do better than 
dedicate ourselves to the turning of that God-given instinct 
into channels of power t 

HOW TO OVEBCOME AWKWABDNESS 

SUPPOSE, again, that school days have been neglected or 
mismanaged, that later life and love have taught us the 
essentials, yet at middle age we are painfully con- 
scious of awkwardness and defects in the outward expres- 
sion of our inward selves. We may have learned to be, 
but not to appear at our best, for it is easy to underrate the 
importance of trained voice, carriage, and manner as har- 
monious elements in a gracious personality. 

It is a great. mistake to suppose that it is ^'too late to 
change.'' Vital changes, even, may be and often are ef- 
fected in middle or later life — changes of the whole spirit- 
ual attitude — agonizing re-births. As for changes in the 
outward expression of ourselves, these are comparatively 
■ easy. To the mis-educated or over-burdened woman who 
knows herself less attractive than she should be, I would 
commend, if it is within her reach, a regular course or 
courses under competent teachers — courses in physical 
training, voice-culture, deep breathing, relaxation exercises, 
possibly dancing or swimming as means of harmonious de- 
velopment. If this is out of the question, let her possess 
herself of two or three simple manuals and follow system- 
atically the prescribed exercises. A well-modulated voice, 
a graceful figure, and an atmosphere of repose are well- 
nigh indispensable elements of charm. 

HOW TO LOOK WELL AT THE LEAST COST 

DBBSs has probably monopolized an undue share of 
woman's attention throughout the ages, yet it is 
surely entitled to a place among the minor arts, if 
not among minor morals. We all recognize it to be a 
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woman's duty to dress as well as she can afford — ^with a due 
regard to time and thought as well as money expended; to 
be modest yet not dowdy in her attire, economical without 
shabbinesSy decorative withoul) extravagancCi and in all 
things to consider grace and fitness above arbitrary fashion. 

Natural, and even admirable as it is in our sex to desire 
to look our best at all times, we must curb that engrossing 
passion for **new clothes'* which enriches those who foster 
and satisfy it, but too often makes shipwreck of the family 
life. The incessant changes, the sensational new modes, the 
beauty and costliness of the apparel displayed so freely in 
the shops and pictured in the magazines — ^these constitute 
a very real temptation to average femininity. 

I find it no easy matter to convince my own daughters of 
the fact that it is not necesary to spend much money in 
order to dress well. Becomingness, individuality, a good fit, 
and above all, immaculate neatness and freshness in every 
detail really count for so much more in the general effect 
than elegance of material or number of toilets. Indeed, 
some inexpensive materials are among the most desirable, 
and it is never wise, even for those who can well afford it, 
to have many costumes at one time. 

The skilled modiste is a luxury within reach only of the 
weU-to-do, and the ordinary dressmaker too often an ex- 
travagance which fails to justify itself. If the pocketbook 
be flat, and the problem largely one of economics, there are 
two broad alternatives. 

The woman who has no time or taste for sewing, be she 
teacher, business girl, or busy housewife, had best rely upon 
the ready-to-wear tailored suit, which has now been brought 
to so great degree of perfection at so moderate a cost, that 
with nothing more but an appropriate hat and a good sup- 
ply of blouses, one is dressed for any ordinary occasion. 
The alternative plan is for the home-staying woman who 
has leisure as well as taste, or the school-girl who is willing 
to sacrifice some pleasures to an increased individuality 
and charm in dress, by utilizing her own time and skill. She, 
too, must have at least one tailored suit, and it is needless 
to say that this is one of the most difficult undertakings for 
the amateur. But, over and above this, she can dress w\th 
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real distinction if she will put some honrsi mucli pains, and 
no little fine stitchery into the simplest of linen or muslin. 

Every woman knows that the choicest things in the shops 
nowadays — and the costliest — are hand-made, from baby 
slips to French dinner gowns. Nor are these exquisite 
things necessarily ruinous to the eyes, or infinitely tedious 
of accomplishment. There are easy, effective decorations 
that give daintiness and an ^'air'' to the simplest frocks. 
The rest is merely a matter of a good cut, and frequently a 
well-chosen paper pattern answers every purpose. Surely 
these things are greatly simplified since the days of our 
grandmothers. 

Colors must be chosen with extreme care, especially by 
the older woman, and the exclusive use, at least for the 
season, of one or two harmonizing shades, or of black and 
white, has much to recommend it, as it tends both to econ- 
omy and individuality in dress. The beauty of all-white is 
that it is standard, a universal favorite, never goes out of 
fashion, and may be '^done up'* to look presentable so long 
as the fabric will hold together. 

The crowning test of a woman's dress is that it shall not 
attract attention. When it is perfect, it so molds itself to 
her face, figure and personality as to seem a harmonious 
part of herself. 

HOW TO COBEECT FAULTS IN CONVERSATION 

THE mastery of the mother-tongue has perhaps as mucl) 
to do with self-expression, though not more, than 
appearance, dress, and behavior. It is unnecessary 
for a woman of any age, who has any opportunities for self- 
improvement — and who has not? — ^to remain content with a 
feeble or noticeably faulty use of that mighty instrument. 
The systematic study of a dictionary for even a few min- 
utes daily will do wonders for the vocabulary. Do not sup- 
pose the dictionary dry or uninteresting; it is rich in classic, 
literary, and human interest. Together with the study of a 
few choice books and a rigid discipline in daily conversa- 
tion, it is capable of accomplishing much in a surprisingly 
short time. Not college itself will do for the nerveless or 
indifferent what a few minutes a day devoted to the best 
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books will do for the keen mind really hungry for knowl- 
edge. Always remembering that we must hold ourselves at 
the level upon which we wish to appear, the woman who has 
lived and thought for herself, who has honestly something 
to say, need never say it poorly if she will avail herself of 
the means of culture within her reach. 

HOW TO DO WELL IN ANY SOCIETY 

FOB the middle-aged woman of deficient social develop- 
ment and opportunity, the problem is a harder one. 
She may simplify it at the outset by teaching herself 
that '^ society '^ does not mean a fictitious circle of pleasure- 
seekers, but **just folks.*' Whoever they are with whom 
she comes in daily contact — ^her family and neighbors, her 
business associates, farm help, clerks, factory ''hands," 
children, servants, these for her constitute society. For 
these she must cultivate a manner that will be beyond criti- 
cism ; and to do this, she will, first of all, be genuinely in- 
terested in them; and to be interested, she will make her- 
self serve them in the true spirit of service. 

Interest will compel recognition of their several indi- 
vidualities, a sympathetic attitude, and that consideration 
for another's point of view which is the essence of good 
breeding. No one in whom self is dominant or exclusive, 
no one whose love for humanity is weakened by fixed dis- 
tinctions of class, race, or caste, can have the best manners. 
It may sometimes be difficult, but is surely not impossible 
to cause that sympathy that is within us to so clothe itself in 
fitting and gracious words, looks, gestures, as to become 
visible and tangible to those about us. 

TYPES OP SUCCESSPUL WOMEN 

Op THE successful woman of today, there are many types. 
I know professional women, notably doctors and 
ministers, who are exceptionally attractive, com- 
bining rare graciousness, sincerity and poise with their 
professional competence. If artists and literary women are 
less certain to have cultivated balance and sanity, yet as 
gifted, feminine women they are often poignantly interest- 
ing. The capable and successful business woman has usu- 
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ally learned how to control and co-ordinate the various fac- 
tors of dresSy physique, manner, so as to appear at her best 
— an essential in her work. 

If the truth must be told, the older type of the purely 
domestic woman is generally less stable, less certain of her- 
self, than her ambitious modem sisters. She has, too often, 
devoted herself with too great abandon, too utter self -for- 
getfulness, and a certain lack of intelligence, to her sub- 
lime vocation. That it is, in reality, and not merely as a 
matter of womanly tradition, the highest possible must not 
be doubted, yet not without thought, exact training, and 
severe self-discipline, the price of success in any walk of 
life, may the domestic woman attain to it in her own. It 
may often be necessary for her to place a limit or curb upon 
her devotion to home, husband and children, and to assert 
the rights of a normal human being in such necessities as 
change, recreation, and an interest outside the home. It 
will not be easy for her, after long years of patient self -sub- 
ordination, to leave husband or daughter in charge while 
she spends occasional days and dollars on new clothes and 
a trip to the city, on books, magazines, and a membership 
in the Woman *s Club, yet it may be her first duty so to do — 
a duty to them as well as to herself. 

The farmer *s wife or daughter, while usually suffering 
more or less from monotony and a limited horizon, has one 
great advantage at her doors, if she will only make the most 
of it. The pure air, the beauty of the earth and sky, the 
opportunities for healthful exercise for which the rich and 
well-to-do lavish their means year by year, cost her little or 
nothing. Let her throw wide her doors and windows to 
these sweet influences, live and work in summer upon 
screened porches or under the shade of the trees, take time 
for brisk walks and naps in a hammock, and above all, sleep 
on a balcony, if possible, or at all events with wide-open 
windows, if she would have health, clear vision, a sane and 
happy outlook upon life — ^those fundamental possessions 
without which we can neither be, nor appear, at our best. 
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GOOD TASTE AND GOOD MANNERS 

By MADAME DE STAEL 
(Anne Louise Germaine Necker, Baroness de Stael-Holstein.) 




ABISTOCBATIC COURTESY 

js HAVE formerly seen men unite dignity of man- 
ners with almost constant habits of urbanity; 
but this union pre-supposes perfections of taste 
and delicacy, a conscious feeling of superiority, 
power, and rank, which cannot be excited by an 
education of equality. This grace, at once imposing and 
playful, cannot accord with republican manners ; it charac- 
terizes too distinctly the habits of rank and fortune. Re- 
flection is more democratic; it increases at the will of 
chance amongst all men who are sufficiently independent 
to possess any leisure. Reflection therefore ought to be 
encouraged by giving our attention less to those subjects 
in literature which belong exclusively to the grace of ex- 
pression. 

When we have experienced calamity, we are obliged to 
reflect; and if national misfortunes exalt the characters 
of men, it is by correcting them of frivolity, and concentrat- 
ing in one point, by the terrible power of affliction, their 
scattered faculties. • • ♦ 

Urbanity of manners, as well as good taste (the formei: 
of which indeed constitutes a part of the latter), are both 
very important in the literary and political world. Al- 
though literature may free itself, in a republic much more 
easily than in a monarchy, from the empire of any fashion 
generally received in society, yet it is not possible that the 
models of the greater number of works of imagination 
should be taken from other examples than from those 
which we see daily before our eyes. Now, what would be- 
come of those writings which necessarily bear the stamp of 
the manners of their time, if vulgarity, and that style of 
behavior which displays the defects and disadvantages of 
every character, should continue to prevail? • • • 
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It will be saidy perhaps, that politeness is so trifling 
an advantage, that even the privation of it would not in the 
least tarnish those great and valuable qualities which con- 
stitute strength and elevation of mind. If the ceremonies 
of gallantry in the age of Louis XTV. are called politeness, 
most certainly the first-rate men of antiquity had not the 
slightest idea of it, yet are they not the less to be esteemed, 
on this account, as the most striking models that history 
and imagination could offer to the admiration of succeed- 
ing ages ; but if politeness is in reality that just propriety 
of conduct which ought to be maintained by man to man; 
if it indicates what we think ourselves to be, and what we 
really are; if it teaches others what they are, or what they 
ought to be, a vast number of sentiments and reflections 
are allied to politeness. 

Its forms vary, of course, according to characters, and 
the same good-will may be expressed with gentleness or 
with bluntness ; but in order to discuss philosophically the 
importance of politeness, we must consider the general 
sense of the word in its most extensive acceptation, without 
dwelling upon every diversity that may arise from each 
character. 

DEMOCRATIC POLTTEKESS 

POLrrBNESs is that tie which society has established be- 
tween men who are strangers to each other. Virtue 
attaches us to our families, to our friends, and to the 
unfortunate; but in all those relative connections which 
have not assumed the character of duty, urbanity of man- 
ners softens the affections, opens the way to conviction, 
and preserves to every man the rank which his merit ought 
to obtain for him in society. 

It points out the degree of consideration to which each 
individual has raised himself; and viewed in that light, 
politeness becomes the dispenser of those rewards which 
it has been the object of a whole life to gain. And now 
let us examine under how many different forms the fatal 
effects of vulgarity of manners present themselves, and 
what ought to be the peculiar character of the politeness 
adapted to a republican spirit. 
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Women and great men, love and glory, are the only 
subjects of reflection that can excite any very lively in- 
terest in the mind; but how are we to find pure and exalted 
models of the female character, in a country where the con- 
nections of society are not guarded with the most unsul- 
lied delicacy? Whence can we take the symbol of virtue, 
when even women themselves, those independent judges of 
the conflicts of life, have suffered the noble instinct of ele- 
vated sentiments to fade away in themselves? A woman 
loses part of her attractions, not only by allowing herself 
the use of indelicate expressions, but even by hearing them, 
or permitting them in her presence. In the bosom of her 
family, modesty and simplicity suffice to maintain the 
respect which is due to females ; but in public life still more 
is requisite ; elegance of language, and polish of manners, 
constitute a part of her dignity, and these alone never fail 
of inspiring deference. 

During the monarchy, a spirit of chivalry, the pomp of 
rank, the splendor of wealth, everything indeed that struck 
the imagination, supplied, in some respects, the place of 
real merit; but in a republic, women lose much of their 
dignity, if they cannot inspire awe by those qualities which 
characterize their natural elevation of mind. The instant 
we banish an illusion, we must substitute a reality; as soon 
as we eradicate an ancient prejudice, we stand in need of 
a new virtue. A republic, far from giving more liberty to 
the habitual relations of society (as all its distinctions are 
founded solely upon personal qualities), requires in us a 
more scrupulous attention to preserve ourselves from 
fault. In this form of government, if our reputation is in 
the slightest degree tarnished, we cannot, as in a mon- 
archy, renew our consequence by rank, by birth, nor by any 
advantage not arising from our own intrinsic worth. 

DISTIKCTIOK AS A DEMAND FOB THE BEST MANNEBS 

WHAT I have said of women is equally applicable to 
men engaged in stations of eminence. It will be 
necessary for them to keep up their own conse- 
quence with much more assiduity, than in a period when 
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aristocratic dignities efficaciously secured to their posses- 
sors the esteem and respect of the multitude. Those existing 
opinionSi which in a republic will be daily attacked or de- 
fendedy must give a great importance to all that can in- 
fluence the minds or the imaginations of mankind. 

If from the partiality of opinion we pass to the sup- 
port of legal power, we shall see that authority is in itself 
an insupportable weight upon those over whom it extends 
itself. Those minds which are not created to be slaves, 
early experience a prejudice, against power. If a want of 
feeling in him who commands, aggravates this prejudice, 
it becomes perfect hatred. Every man of taste and pos- 
sessing an elevated mind, ought to feel almost the necessity 
of apologizing for the power he possesses. Political author- 
ity is an inconvenience that must be submitted to for the 
sake of prosperity, order and security; but the depository 
of this authority ought always to justify himself in some 
measare by his comportment and his actions. • • • 

Manners have a greater power of attracting or repel- 
ling, than opinions; I will almost venture to assert, even 
than sentiments. Possessed of a certain liberality of mind, 
we may live agreeably in the midst of a society professedly ^ 
devoted to a different party from that to which we our- 
selves belong; we may even forget serious injuries, or 
fears, perhaps, justly inspired by the immorality of a man, 
if the nobleness of his language lulls us into an illusion as 
to the purity of his mind. But it is impossible to endure 
that vulgarity of education which betrays itself in every 
expression, every gesture, in the tone of the voice, the at- 
titude, in short, in all the involuntary marks of the general 
habits of life. 

INSOLENT AND VTJLGAB MANNBBS 

I DO NOT here speak of the esteem which arises from re- 
flection, but of that involuntary impression which is 
every moment renewed. In great events, sympathetic 
minds discover each other by the sentiments of the heart; 
but in the minutisB of society, we are known to each other 
by our manners; and vulgarity, carried to a certain length. 
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makes the unfortunate object or witness of it experience a 
feeling of embarrassmenti and ever of shame which is alto- 
gether insupportable. 

Happily, we are seldom compelled to endure vulgarity 
of manners from a respect to elevation of sentiment; strict 
integrity inspires a confidence so noble and a tranquillity 
so pure, that in whatever situation of life we find it, it is 
easy to discover what a good education would have pro- 
duced under the same circumstances. That depraved vul- 
garity of which the French have so often been the victims, 
was almost always a composition of depraved sentiments; 
of audacity, cruelty and insolence, which showed them- 
selves under the most odious forms. Conformity is the 
image of morality; its representative in all circumstances 
which give no opportunity for proof; it preserves man in 
the habit of respecting the opinions of man. If the chiefs 
of a state neglect or condemn this virtue, they will no longer 
inspire that consequence of which themselves are the first 
to dispense the rudiments. 

Another kind of rudeness may characterize men in 
power ; it is not grossness ; it is, if I may express myself 
^so, a kind of political fatuity; the importance which a man 
attaches to his place ; the effect which that place produces 
on himself, and with which he wishes to inspire others. 
Many of these instances must have been observed since 
the revolution. In the ancient government, places of the 
first importance were filled only by those individuals who 
had been accustomed from their infancy to the privileges 
and advantages of high rank; power effected no change in 
their usual habits ; but since the revolution, eminent magis- 
tracies have been occupied by men of mean condition in 
life, and whose character was not naturally elevated; hum- 
ble then as to their personal merit, but vain of their power, 
they have thought themselves obliged to adopt new man- 
ners, because they have obtained new employments. Of all 
the effects of vanity, this is the most contrary to that af- 
fection and respect which republican magistrates should 
inspire ; affection and respect are attached to the individual 
character; and the man who believes himself to be another 
oreature when appointed to any dignity, clearly indicates^ 
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to you by Lis own maimers that if lie loses it, your esteem 
and respect are to be transferred to Ms successor. 

DiGNrrr and siMPLicrrY 

How can one man possibly recommend himself 
to another, better than by that dignity of 
manners and simplicity of expressions, which, 
brought forward on the stage, or related in his- 
tory, inspire almost as much enthusiasm as mag- 
nanimous actions? I will, moreover, observe, that a 
succession of chances may lead a man to make himself con- 
spicuous by some illustrious actions, who is, nevertheless, 
not gifted with a superior genius or an heroic character; 
but our words, accents, and comportment to those around 
us, are alone capable of constituting that true greatness of 
mind which defies imitation. 

Some have thought that reserve and dignity ought to 
be substituted for the once gracious manners of the French. 
Undoubtedly, the first citizens of a free state ought to dis- 
play more seriousness in their behavior than the flatterers 
of a monarch ; but too much coldness would check the spring 
of all generous emotions. A man who is reserved in his 
manners, necessarily draws some importance to himself 
by showing he attaches none to you ; but the painful sensa- 
tion which he inspires, produces nothing useful in any 
shape ; it is not familiar insolence, it is true goodness, it is 
elevation of mind, it is real superority, which is humbled 
by this chilling reserve. Thus we see, manners can never 
be truly perfect but where they encourage the virtues that 
each individual may possess, and discountenance his vices. 
We must not deceive ourselves as to the exterior marks 
of respect ; to smother noble sentiments, or to dry the source 
of thought, is to produce only the ill effects of fear; but to 
elevate the minds of others to the standard of our own, to 
give to the understanding its full play, to encourage that 
confidence which all generous minds feel in each other; 
such is the art of inspiring durable respect. 

—From '^The Inflnenoe o£ Literature Upoii 
Sodety.'* 
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THE BEST BEHAVIOR BASED 
ON REASON 

By MBS. K G. ABELL 
Author of '^oman in Her Various Relations," Ete. 




woman's dutibs as a social BEINa 

WOMAN may have many excellent qualitieSy have a 
heart fuU of kindness, and a mind well stored, 
but if at the same time she is not familiar with 
her duties as a social being, and of that courtesy 
which she needs for all occasions, and to exer- 
cise toward all classes, the low as well as the high, the poor 
as well as the rich, she is greatly deficient in the practical 
duties of life. She gains that respect which she shows to 
others, and by her kindly efforts to make others at ease and 
happy, has an acknowledged superiority without assuming 
or feeling any. 

It is impossible to be truly and really polite without 
kindly feelings, and without being willing to overlook the 
little faults, and see the better traits of our fellow-creatures. 
It is therefore as essential to the improvement of our own 
characters, as to the happiness of others, that we fully 
understand and cultivate the requisites of good breeding, 
for its most important rules are subdued temper, sincerity 
and benevolence. 

Politeness is contagious, and a kind word, a gracious 
smile, and a delicate tact, to make sunshine in the heart, 
is felt, and will have its influence on the conduct and char- 
acter of others, which is secretly inspiring them with a 
relish for virtue. 

A true lady will never annoy any one with a great dis- 
play of conventional rules, or do anything to give pain or 
lessen one in their own esteem, or make them appear igno- 
rant. 

A lady never appears to so much advantage as when 
doing the honors of her home. There she has the oppor- 
tunity for a full development of her real character, and a 
display of the charms which are truly her highest orna- 
ment. 

53 
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The eye of an accomplislied and well-bred woman will 
80 regalate an establishment that visitors may at all times 
be received; and though she should never entertain her 
company with her household arrangements and its petty 
details, yet nothing that contributes to the comfort of her 
domestic circle is beneath her notice. 

If a lady is obliged, as she often is, to receive company 
without waiting to dress, she should appear perfectly at 
her ease, and make no apology for her appearance. None 
but the really vulgar change their manners with their dress. 
There are times when every lady is expected to adapt her 
dress to her duties, and with sensible people there is no 
need of apology. But there is no reason why any one 
should wholly neglect the outward appearance. It indi- 
cates either a little mind, or a perfect indifference to your 
friends, and opinions of others. One can always have the 
hair and feet in order, and if the dress be plain, or soiled by 
use, it is far better thus to meet your friends than to send 
word you are engaged, or to keep them waiting till you can 
make a fine toilet. 

Never does a woman appear to better advantage than 
when doing the honors of her own table, if her duties are 
well understood. To entertain her guests, keep up conver- 
sation, and notice all that is going on in the entertainment, 
and direct silently what may be amiss, requires a rare tacf 
and self-control, with a perfect knowledge of her require- 
ments. 

TABLE MAKNEBS IN ANY COMPANY 

AN iNvrrATioN to a dinner should be answered to the 
lady, and an early answer given; if accepted, no 
slight cause should prevent fulfilling the engage- 
ment. Vacancies at a table mar the beauty of arrange- 
ments, and throw a damp upon the spirits of the host and 
hostess, and consequently on the guests. Want of punct- 
uality is, therefore, an affront to the whole company. 

The dress should be arranged with special care and 

neatness. When properly arranged think no more about it ; 

it is disagreeable to see one arranging the dress; the 

thoughts should be given to what is passing around you. 

Well-bred people arrive at the hour. When disrobed 
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of outer garmeniSy enter the drawing-room, the elder ones 
first, if there are any, or on the arm of a friend or sister. . 
Look toward the lady of the house, and walk at once to her, 
not turning to the right hand or the left, or noticing any 
one till you have greeted her and the host. Then you may 
render salutations to the company, and seat yourself 
among them. 

Be ready, by an agreeable sympathy and interest, to 
promote conversation and happiness in the circle until 
dinner is announced. A child, a picture, a book, or flowers, 
any pleasing trifle, may give a general and kindred interest, 
and prevent dullness and stiffness, which is so heavily 
borne, and so tedious in a social circle. 

When the hour for dinner arrives, the waiter informs 
the lady of the house that dinner is ready. She rises and 
informs her husband, or the guests and then the gentleman 
for whom the party is made, or some other one of the in- 
vited guests, conducts the lady to the table, and takes his 
seat at the first place at her right hand. If a party is made 
for a la^, she follows the lady of the feast, even if she be 
young, conducted by the gentleman of the house ; otherwise 
the elder ladies foUow the hostess, conducted by the gen- 
tlemen, the host first of course. 

Be observant, and take an unimportant place unless 
desired to take a particular seat, in which case you should 
always comply. 

Spread your napkin in the lap. If soup is served first, 
take some, whether you like it or not, and sip a few spoon- 
fuls, if no more. If soup or fish is a favorite dish, only be 
served once. If asked what part of anything you will 
have, always make a choice. It is most agreeable to the 
carver that you decide. 

If you sit near a dish of vegetables, or gravy tureen, 
be upon the alert to help its contents if called upon, and do 
it without dropping, and stir the gravy if it needs, before 
serving, or dip from the bottom of the dish. It must de- 
pend upon circumstances whether you pass plates. At 
some tables it would be a necessary attention, but if there 
are enough in attendance it would be thought offidousness 
to attempt it. 
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Be always attentive, and never allow yourself to wear 
forbidding looks, or a tired, listless expression or manner. 
It is trespass against the social feelings of all present, 
and to yawn or gape is an unpardonable rudeness. * * * 

Wine is no longer considered as a necessary part of an 
entertainment, and in the best families is entirely discon- 
tinued. 

If you are puzzled to make a choice in the variety that 
a second course presents, and the lady of the house invites 
you to partake of a certain dish, let that decide. 

If finger-glasses are served round to each person at the 
end of the second course, it is that you may dip your fin- 
gers in, and wipe them on your napkin. Observe after this, 
whether the lady of the house throws her napkin on the 
table or retains it, and do likewise, as the customs of houses 
vary. 

If colored napkins or doilies are served, use them to 
wipe your fingers on, after eating fruits, to avoid stains. 

When the dessert is through, be ready to move when 
the lady of the house gives the signal, and place your chair 
out of the way of those passing down the room to the door. 

A dinner well performed occupies two or three hours, 
and if you are not warned to expect an evening party added 
to it, the sooner you depart the better, when all is ended. 

You are expected to take leave more sociably than after 
any other party, except a small supper party. 

It is said '^ nothing indicates a well-bred person more 
than a dinner.'' 

As a general rule, never touch with your fingers any- 
thing you offer to another to eat at table, or use your own 
knife for salt, butter, or any thing else that you may serve. 

If there is not a spoon or knife to serve with, you may 
use the knife or fork of the one whom you are to help. 

When you send your plate for anything, leave your 
knife and fork crossed on your plate, and when you have 
done, lay both in parallel lines on one side. 

In Europe, meats are removed to the side table, and 
served by the servants, and then handed to each in succes- 
sion, which many think a relief and improvement, but as 
this custom does not prevail universally in America, it is 
indispensable that gentlemen learn the art of carving. 
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If you have to carve, do not load a person's plate; it is 
vulgar. 

In serving soup one ladleful is suflficient. Lay the gravy 
upon one side of the plate, instead of on the meat and vege- 
tables, when you serve it. 

You cannot use your knife, or fork, or teeth, too quietly. 
Soups may be eaten from the side, not the point of the 
spoon. It is vulgar to blow upon it, as it is to make a noise 
in eating it. 

Do not press people to take more than they seem in- 
clined to eat. This absurd custom is entirely abandoned. 

Accept not everything offered, lest you leave an untidy 
looking plate. 

The time between leaving the dinner table and being 
joined by the gentlemen is generally a very easy and social 
one with the ladies. They amuse themselves as they please 
with books, conversation, etc., or if the dress needs adjust- 
ing, this is the time to attend to it. 

SELiF POSSESSION IN 800IET7 

ON ALL occasions of social gathering, the lady and gen- 
tleman of the house should be the first to receive 
salutations from their guests. 
Self-possession is the first great requisite to good man- 
ners, and where it is wanting it is the result, generally, 
of some uncomfortable feeling, which can be overcome. A 
well-disciplined and well-balanced character will lead to 
composure and self-possession in all social intercourse. 

There are always those in large circles that seem to be 
alone. Be particularly attentive to any thus situated. The 
truly polite will be considerate and attentive to the happi- 
ness of all in society. 

ICANNEBS FOB SOCIAL QATHEBING8 

GOOD manners, more than beauty, are the chief attrac- 
tions in a party; these, combined with good sense 
and a cultivated mind, generally procure as much 
attention as is desirable, and should be studiously culti- 
vated by all of both sexes. 

Vol. 3—5 
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The time has passed by when mere beauty of the face 
was the only charm that could please. The mind, the man- 
ner, connected with good taste in dress and conversation, 
win the heart more than the most exquisitely chiseled fea- 
tures, and the finest tinted complexion. 

**To sit still gracefully,^* is a rare art. When not in- 
tentionally in motion, your body and limbs should be per- 
fectly at rest. Your whole deportment should give the 
idea that your person, your voice, and your mind, are en- 
tirely under your own control. All unnecessary motion is 
contrary to the rules of good breeding. 

Very young ladies should always have a mother or 
matron, upon whose aid and guidance they may rely. It is 
desirable that the old and the young mingle thus together. 
It keeps the proper equilibrium of enjoyment, and has a 
happy and pleasing effect. 

Late hours are the bane of some of the old countries 
of Europe; let us beware how we aid in introducing them 
here. 

Never go late to a party. It will be thought you are 
making an effort to appear genteel, and have sacrificed 
your good sense for this purpose. Show your love of rea- 
sonable hours by going as early as the appointment. 

Never appoint the hour of a party so late as will neces- 
sarily reverse the order of time, and make it necessary to 
turn day into night for repose. There is a marked differ- 
ence between wisdom and folly, even in social customs. I 
am glad to notice that Americans are beginning to feel 
this, and are desiring and commencing a change in this 
respect. 

Never push through a crowd. A well-bred person will 
win a graceful way without harm or offense to any. 

At a supper table, the elderly and married people 
should always take the precedence. 

No young gentleman should wholly engross any lady, 
nor should a lady keep a gentleman in conversation longer 
than he wishes, but make it easy for him to go, by chang- 
ing the position, or speaking to another, taking care not 
to do it so pointedly as to oblige him to go unless he wishes 
it 
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The less yon consider self, and the more yon regard 
others, the more agreeable yon will be in all circles. 

If, on taking leave, a gentleman offers to hand yon to 
yonr carriage, or to accompany you home, accept the kind- 
ness, unless you are so situated as to render it unneces- 
sary, and if so, thank him. Such attentions, when needed, 
are too valuable to be unnoticed, and should never be 
thought marked or particular. 

GOOD BREEDING AND CONVERSATION 

THERE is as much demand for politeness and civility 
in conversation, as in any other department of 
social intercourse. 

The maimer of saying things is what gives them their 
value, and an agreeable and pleasing style of conversation 
is as susceptible of improvement and cultivation as that of 
writing. 

Good sense, sound and varied information, is as neces- 
sary to enable a man to converse well as confidence. 

In addition to the ordinary routine of education, be 
acquainted with the passing circumstances of the day, its 
politics, customs, literature, science and religions. 

One who interrupts another, does the same as to step 
before him to stop his walking. 

All matters that would give offense should be avoided, 
and subjects upon which you are known to disagree, 
should not be introduced at a social party. 

The practice that some have of turning into ridicule 
whatever does not happen to please them in the appear- 
ance or manners of others, is one that should never be 
indulged in. The love of ridicule grows by indulgence, and 
there are too many that think they make themselves agree- 
able by this baleful habit; it destroys the finer feelings, 
blunts all noble and generous emotions, and gives a gen- 
eral taint of coarseness to the whole character. 

If you would taste the full happiness of admiring all 
that is good, and true, and beautiful, in the beings who sur- 
round you, avoid the practice of ridiculing them, for these 
cannot exist together. 

A habit of exaggeration and extravagant expression, 
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is with some so commoiiy that the simple truth is but the 
nut within the rough shell. An habitual use of superla- 
tivesy on all occasions, lowers the tone of the mind, and 
leads to other deviations from the simplicity and truth of 
nature, and lessens respect and confidence. 

Irony in some cases enlivens conversation, but should 
be used very sparingly, and should never be indulged in 
with those superior in age or wisdom. • • • 

If conversation flags or becomes too trifling, or joking 
is carried too far, it would not be deemed an incivility to 
introduce a new and more agreeable topic of conversation. 

When a sensible discussion of a new book or other in- 
teresting theme is going on, you may be justified in break- 
ing off a trifling conversation with one of your own age 
and listening to it, but not if conversing with an elderly 
person. 

If you are at all familiar with the works of great minds, 
or if you love nature and research, you need not be told to 
avoid gossip. As a general rule, talk of things rather than 
people. 

Good conversation is one of the highest attainments of 
civilized society. The art of conversing would enable a 
company, when a good topic is started, to keep it up till 
it has elicited the powers of the best speakers, and not cut 
it short by starting something else. 

Observation, and a mind alive to the wishes and claims 
of others, are all that is needed to know when it is a virtue 
to talk and when to be silent; there are situations when it 
is a kindness to be the chief talker, as when you have seen 
something remarkable, or heard of some recent intelli- 
gence that would alike interest all. 

Listeners should show sympathy by the look, earnest 
attention, or remark, so that the speaker shall not be 
pained by a repelling coldness, and feel as if he was ad- 
dressing a **dead walP* or a marble statue. 

Avoid a loud tone, especially when it is not necessary 
to be heard at a distance. 

Without intending mischief, many persons do much in- 
jury by repeating conversations from one house to an- 
other. This gossiping is injurious, as it cannot be related 
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with all the circumstances, which may give an entirely dif- 
ferent coloring to what was intended by the speaker. 

Never lose temper in society, nor take offense at a sup- 
posed slight; it betrays an absence of self-respect, and al- 
ways lessens respect. 

If any one adopts a disagreeable tone of voice or offen- 
sive manner, never resent it at the time, and above all do 
not use the same style in conversation with them. Appear 
not to notice it, and they will have failed in their object, 
which will be a deeper mortification than any you will suf- 
fer. 

A loud, coarse tone of voice, and a ** horse 'Maugh, are 
the same as vulgarity written on your forehead. A subdued 
and gentle tone is ever the accompaniment of a cultivated 
mind and refined feelings. Much may be indicated by 
\roice and manner. 

Very long stories should be avoided, as they interfere 
with general conversation. Contradiction and strife in 
argument are inadmissible in social intercourse where 
friends meet for innocent enjoyment. 

Make it a rule never to give utterance to a falsehood ; 
in all circumstances adhere to truth, though in some cases 
it is most prudent to conceal our own opinions when there 
is no danger of sacrificing a principle, and that should 
never be done. 

To designate a person by their initials, as **Mr. C.,'* is 
not in good taste ; the whole hame sounds much better. 

For a lady to say **yes, sir*' to a gentleman, unless he 
be aged, is too precise, unless she wishes to be reserved. 

To laugh heartily is not inconsistent with good breed- 
ing when anything is amusing, and it may be done in a way 
that accords with the nicest sense of propriety and is much 
more agreeable than a dull, cold precision. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish which a winning be- 
havior and conversation will not conceal, and there is no 
external grace which ill nature and affectation will not de- 
form. 

To smother the generosity of those who have obliged 
you is imprudent as well as ungrateful. 

The mention of kindnesses received is due to those who 
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have conferred them, and is an honor done to them which 
they deserve. 

Never talk much of yourself or your affairs. Do well 
but do not boast of it. Consider, if you have rich natural 
gifts, you owe them to the Divine bounty. If you have im- 
proved your understanding you have only done your duty, 
and have no cause for vanity. 

If your superior treats you with familiarity it will not 
become you to treat him in the same manner. 

In mixed company put people to talking of what is in 
their own way, for then you will both oblige them and be 
most likely to improve by their conversation. 

An amiable temper will lead one to be open and com- 
municative, and to do what they can to make others happy. 

Give all the commendation you can if obliged to re- 
prove. 

Better be silent than allow yourself to say things you 
may regret. 

Make your friends well pleased with themselves, and 
you need not fear but they will feel kindly toward you. 

Keep your own secrets; if you cannot, do not expect 
that others can. Let not others know of your designs or 
projects, as all are alike subject to disappointments. 

Never speak lightly of serious things, nor use Scripture 
irreverently. Profaneness is so low a vice that none but 
the vulgar and irreligious will ever use it. Profane or 
slang words indicate a low taste and inferior understand- 
ing. 

HOW TO LEABK EASE 

LET no one imagine that good manners can exist without 
good morals. Politeness never calls for the sacrifice 
of a single principle of truth, sincerity, or honor, but 
grows out of the purest benevolence. 

Propriety of deportment is a happy union of the moral 
and the graceful, and is the result of a knowledge of self 
and respect for the rights of others. 

It is both the cause and effect of Christian civilization, 
and always attends upon efforts to do what is right. It is 
so important that neither rank, talents, fortime, or beauty 
can dispense with it. 
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"MannerB,** says one, '*are more important than laws. 
They give the whole form and color to our lives; they aid 
morals or destroy them.'' 

Avoid wounding the feelings of any one, and this is 
done by studying your own heart. It may be called the 
secret of all rules on this subject. 

The only way to deal with the courteous is to be cour- 
teous, and the best way, also, to deal with the rude. 

Contempt and haughtiness are never wise. It is plain, 
at a glance, that arrogance and incivility are never the test 
of good breeding. 

A man's pride should only dwell in his principles, and 
not in his manner. He should be above everything un- 
worthy of his nature, or that shall lessen his dignity or 
impair his honor. 

Notice what is unpleasant in others, and avoid it; what 
gives you pleasure, and practice it. Adapt the golden rule 
to all the minor affairs of life. 

Be as amiable at home as you are in society. From 
home you are to procure the happiness of a whole life; but 
from the world, only a few moments of pleasure. 

Neither be too forward and presuming, nor too bashful 
and confused. Ease and tranquillity should be carefully 
cultivated. 

In good society women are treated with delicacy. The 
best seat, or the only one, if there is no other— the walk 
next to the wall, or the farthest point from danger, should 
be invariably given them. Such favors on their part 
should be noticed by kind and affable behavior. 

A high sense of honor in all things, even in business 
transactions — an adherence to truth— delicacy and polite- 
ness toward all with whom you have dealings — are the es- 
sential and distinguished characteristics of a gentleman. 

When you write, or get a friend to write on your own 
business, or for your own advantage, be careful to pay the 
postage yourself. 

Nothing evinces the true gentleman more than a desire 
to oblige and accommodate whenever it is possible or rea- 
sonable. This forms the broad distinction between the 
well-bred man and the vulgar who is not so from position 
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or inferiority of station, but from a disposition that is 
coarse and brutal. 

Some are mistaken who think that a bold, supercilious, 
and selfish demeanor, gives them dignity and consequence, 
or that dress in the latest fashion, places them above the 
necessity of conciliating the feelings of the multitude by 
acts of courtesy. 

Traveling gives a fine opportunity to learn the truly 
refined from the well-dressed vulgar. 

The duties of hospitality are of frequent occurrence, 
and should never be omitted, even though fatiguing and 
sometimes troublesome. If you fail in this respect you 
will acquire and deserve the reputation of a want of deli- 
cacy, correct education, and a perfect destitution of those 
kindly feelings which are the charm of society, and also 
fail in one of the loveliest of Christian duties. 

Selfishness and pride must never find a place in the 
feelings or conduct; the former is inconsistent with the 
virtues and graces that adorn the character and elevate it 
to its true position, and the latter never finds a place in the 
manners of the truly well-bred, and is as much at variance 
with rules of etiquette as of religion. 

BABBABISMS TO BB AVOn>ED 

LOOSE and harsh speaking; making noises in eating and 
drinking; leaning awkwardly when sitting; starting 
up suddenly and going unceremoniously out of a 
room; standing in the way when there is scarcely room to 
pass ; going before any one looking at a picture, or sitting 
at the fire; taking possession of another's seat when you 
know they are to return soon; intruding opinions when 
you know they will give offense ; leaving acquaintances in 
the street, or leaving a room abruptly and without taking 
leave; whispering in company; making remarks on the 
dress of those about you; using slang expressions; or a 
habit of saying, **you know,'* etc.; helping yourself at 
meals without first asking others to be helped; scratching 
or touching your head ; paring or cleaning your nails before 
company; spitting, standing or sitting with your back to 
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the fire, when others would enjoy the warmth; alluding to 
subjects that would give pain to those you address; neg- 
lecting to answer letters ; leaning the chair against the wall 
or furniture ; drumming with the feet or fingers ; whistling 
or humming tunes; reading papers, letters and books in 
company; looking over another's shoulder when reading 
or writing; talking lightly of serious matters; jesting when 
none take pleasure in mirth; sitting with the hat on in the 
house; touching any part of the person not usually ex- 
posed; rocking eagerly; showing yourself glad at other's 
misfortune; being disrespectful in language or mo- 
tion; continuing conversation when others come in 
without an explanation of the subject ; showing marked at- 
tentions to some more than others, unless they are strang- 
ers ; neglecting to call on friends who have sent their card 
informing you they are in town; not informing your 
friends, who have entertained you, of your safe arrival 
home, and thanking them for kindnesses received; using 
deceit; making expense without benefit to yourself or 
others ; being disturbed about trifies or accidents, common 
or unavoidable. 

HOW TO BB UNOBTBirSIVB IN PUBUO 

THB first thing to be remembered is, that all who attend 
lectures or public gatherings meet on terms of equal- 
ity. Never prevent others from hearing well be- 
cause you had rather whisper than listen. It is always of- 
fensive to the refined and well-bred, and a sure mark of a 
vulgar mind, and a trifling or unamiable character. 

A true lady or gentleman, if from necessity obliged to 
enter too late, will step softly and find a seat without dis- 
commoding any one, if possible. 

In warm weather the good of the audience requires the 
window open for fresh air ; no one individual should insist 
upon its being closed for their own comfort because it may 
be blowing too strongly upon them. Health and life may 
depend upon sitting in that draught of air, yet when others 
are panting for breath which you would thus shut out, you 
had better protect yourself by additional clothing, change 
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yonr seat, or leave the place, than to incommode hundreds 
on your account, unless their comfort will not be materially 
affected by it. 

When the lecture is over and the greeting of friends 
begin, be careful that your voice, in laughter or conversa- 
tion, is not heard above the gentle hum around you; or, if 
you have thus incautiously been betrayed, and have drawn 
the gaze upon yourself, check the inadvertence by a sober 
and modest expression, and do not try to brave it out, and 
attract attention in this vulgar way. 

Do not push and press your way out, or tread on others' 
clothes in going down stairs, nor block up the way by stop- 
ping to speak to friends, unless you step aside to let others 
pass. 

Do all you can to accommodate others in a crowd. If 
there are small children (which should not be the case 
where they cannot understand) let them sit upon your lap, 
rather than it shall keep a lady standing, or prevent one 
from having an eligible seat. If a seat is already nearly 
full, and one coming in thinks room might be made for an- 
other, ask it politely, and unless the persons occupying it 
are rude, and extremely selfish, they will at at least do 
their utmost to furnish a seat. 

Contending for your rights stirs up the selfish feelings 
in others ; but a readiness to yield them awakens generous 
sentiments. The more refined you are, the more consider- 
ate you will be, even to a poor, uneducated girl, who knows 
no better than to push herself directly in your way. 

If you are unpleasantly leaned upon, or crowded by the 
anthiiiing around you, instead of a peevish remark, or an 
angry look, address their kind feelings in a kind way, and 
the most determined expression, and the sharpest elbows, 
will give way under such treatment, and such will seldom 
fail to become obliging and civil. 

The charm which true Christian politeness sheds over 
a person is felt by all hearts, and responded to by the best 
feelings of our nature. It is a talisman to smooth your 
way along the rugged paths of life, and turn toward you 
the best side of all you meet. 

This politeness is particularly useful in a lady's shop- 
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ping. In cities, this is often a favorite pastime, but is 
often indulged in at the expense of much time and trouble 
of clerks and merchants. There is always some trifle that 
ladies need, and if they make much trouble in asking to see 
things which they only wish to look at, without any design 
of purchasing, get a paper of pins, or a spool of thread, or 
at least make some apology. If you are habitually atten- 
tive and careful of others' feelings, you will be on the alert 
to prevent, unless they desire it, their showing you more 
parcels than are necessary, and cautious how you handle 
nice goods ; you will not try on gloves without asking leave 
to do so, nor then, without great care not to injure them. 
It is always best to make up your mind beforehand what 
you need and want, in color and quality, what it will prob- 
ably cost, and then either go alone or with an experienced 
friend, to make your purchases. 

If the manners are such as they should be, there will 
be little trouble from impertinence and rudeness ; the looks 
alone are sufficient to suppress insolence. 

Always remember that a store is a public place, that 
you are speaking before, and often to, strangers, and there- 
fore there should be a certain degree of reserve in all you 
do and say. Do not speak and laugh loud, but dispatch 
business in a quiet and polite manner, equally removed 
from haughtiness and familiarity. Self-possession and 
self-reliance in all places are the result of a well-discip- 
lined mind and cultivated manners, and gives the power of 
being well prepared and fully equal to any occasion. 

There are certain obligations due to be observed also in 
the street. You should converse in low tones ; never laugh 
audibly nor stare at people, nor turn round to look after 
them when passed; notice without gazing, if you are about 
to meet an acquaintance, and never pass such without some 
sign of recognition. Juvenile tricks should be aw)ided, 
such as eating as you walk, going without gloves, swinging 
the bag, untying the bonnet, or running to overtake a per- 
son. These things, harmless in themselves, give an impres- 
sion of character, and those who only see you in the street 
judge of you by what they see ; it is important therefore 
that all tiie actions should indicate modesty and refine- 
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ment. Be careful not to push by any one, or, when the 
walk is narrow, to keep the whole of it; obliging others to 
turn out is great rudeness. In the management of umbrel- 
las and parasols, persons will show their good or ill breed- 
ing. Think of the annoyance you may give to others while 
you are seeking your own convenience. Never obstruct a 
passage, nor walk hastily forward, when in company of a 
friend, leaving them unnoticed or uncared for behind. 

Always make an apology if you have inconmioded any 
one. 

There is nothing in manners that gives so decidedly bad 
impressions as light and trifling deportment in church, or 
any place of religious assemblies. The young sometimes 
forget rules of decorum in this respect, and grieve and an- 
noy the serious and devout, and merit the displeasure of 
all well-bred persons. 

It is important, both foi: our own good and that of 
others, that we do nothing to disturb or prevent devotional 
feelings. It is better to suffer some inconvenience, or omit 
some little civility, if it shall interrupt a train of pious 
thought, or the thread of the discourse. 

All unnecessary noise or motion should be scrupulously 
avoided; laughing, whispering, adjusting the dress or curls, 
watching for the entrance of friends, spying out new bon- 
nets, or strange faces, writing and passing notes, reading 
in time of worship, drawing in books, or laying down the 
head except in prayer, is very irreverent and indecorous. 

ATTENTION TO STBAN0EB8 

NOTHING is more unpleasant to a stranger than to be 
in company, and have friends forget or neglect in- 
troductions. 
In making them, the lady takes the precedence of the 
gentleman; thus, you speak the lady's name first. In re- 
gard to age or raii the same rule should be observed. 

Merely speaking the names of each in that way is usu- 
ally enough; but if more ceremony is required, the intro- 
ducer says: **Let me introduce,** or ** Allow me to intro- 
duce,'* etc. 
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If an acquaintance thus made is found to be undesir- 
able, an increased observance of ceremony is the most deli- 
cate way of showing it, and a person would be very obtuse 
who would not take such a hint. 

As a general thing, it is understood in society that a 
person who has been thus introduced to you, has some 
claim upon your notice and good offices in future, and you 
cannot withhold courtesy and kindness without good rea- 
son, and the chance of being made to feel it in a social way. 

Letters of introduction are sometimes very useful, and 
should not be asked or given without thought. They some- 
times bring disgrace upon their authors, and mortification 
on the introduced. ' 

They should be inclosed in an envelope, and left un- 
sealed. The letter should be acknowledged within three 
days, either by a visit or invitation. 

If you have a business letter, deliver it yourself the first 
opportunity, or inclose it with your card and send it. 

PAYING AND EEOEIVING VISITS AND CALLS 

THE hours of making calls or visits vary in different 
countries and in all places a certain discretion as to 
the time is necessary to be observed, as you would 
not call upon a person or family at three o'clock, if you 
knew that was their hour for dining, or were specially oc- 
cupied at that hour. 

If the person for whom the visit was intended be not 
at home, leave your card. If the person reside at a hotel 
or boarding-house, write his or her name on the card with 
a pendL 

When a lady calls for the first time on another, it should 
be returned within three days, or at the latest within a 
week. 

When a stranger calls, let him aimounce his name at 
once ; this will prevent awkwardness on both sides. 

If his visit was designed for any particular one, the in- 
quiry should be promptly made if they are at home, and 
the person should be immediately informed that they may 
oome with as little delay as possible. 
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In making calls, if any one member of the family is in- 
qnired for, word must be sent them, or if particularly en- 
gaged, an apology made for them. 

Calls should invariably be returned. If a lady is known 
to be an invalid, or too indisposed to be ceremonious, her 
friends are expected to call the same as if she had returned 
their calls. 

In the country, on a stranger taking possession of a 
house or estate, it is customary and expected that the sur- 
rounding society shall call. Such visits will of course be 
returned if you are desirous of their intercourse; if not, 
courtesy demands a return card. 

When you have been invited to a party, you should call 
on the person from whom the invitation came the third or 
fourth day after the party has taken place. 

Farewell calls should be made only a few days before 
leaving the place, leaving your card at the same time. 

Only two visits a year are due to persons with whom 
you are not very well acquainted. 

A call of ceremony need not exceed fifteen minutes. In- 
quire of the servant for such members of the family as you 
wish to see, giving at the same time your name or your 
card. 

A gentleman takes his hat to the room in his hand if 
his call is one of ceremony; if not, he leaves it in the hall. 

It is ill-bred to keep the veil over the face while paying 
a visit. 

If you have other company, it is not expected you will 
go farther than the room door, when those who have been 
in for calls depart. 

A well-bred lady will not keep her friends long waiting 
in her parlor. Better appear as you are, with no apology, 
than tax the time and patience of friends to dress. Every 
housekeeper and every lady has cares and duties. 

The great art of entertaining company is to make every 
one at ease, and without appearing particular to any, to 
pay attention to all. Salute your friends in such a way 
that they shall feel you are cordial in their reception. 

Let no one imagine himself slighted. 

Avoid the appearance of bustle or embarrassment. A 
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host or hostess should be always cool and collected, without 
the appearance of anxiety, and yet paying attention to 
everything and everybody. 

Morning calls are getting more and more unf requent. 
The forenoon should be time that every lady can command 
as her own. As a general thing this custom will prevail, 
sanctioned by reason and a just regard to propriety. 

Friends from a distance should be received cordially at 
such hours as circumstances will allow them to call. 

Never yourself neglect any of the established forms of 
civility; at the same time you should receive the omissions 
of others with complacency. 

A call of condolence should be brief. Unless the 
mourner leads the way say but little on the cause of aflBic- 
tion; but if they choose to make it a subject of conversa- 
tion, show a ready sympathy in their sorrows. 

When staying at the house of a friend be watchful to 
find out the customs and habits of the house, and be care- 
ful to conform to them. Do all you can to secure order and 
accustomed regularity. 

Be careful to be ready to receive the calls that are made 
on you, and of remembering and returning them in due 
season. 

Tour friends will expect you to consult them concern- 
ing your engagements, and great care should be taken not 
to involve them in an intimacy or acquaintance that would 
not suit them. 

Do as much for yourself as possible, that your visit 
may be the more agreeable to yourself and friends. 

Your things should be so disposed of and arranged that 
no disorder shall appear in your room. 

Be particularly careful not to injure the furniture or 
carpets by carelessness or inattention. 

There is a tacit confidence reposed in all guests, and the 
greatest delicacy is required to keep it inviolate ; the same 
obligation is due to the one thus entertained. 

Whatever is good may be commented on, but let silence 
and charity cover whatever may have been seen that would 
violate the privacy of domestic life. 

Young ladies at least can show how fully they appre- 
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ciate hospitalities by some little offering of their own taste 
and construction. Snch demonstrations are always pleas- 
ing, as much in the families of the rich as among those of 
moderate circumstances. The rich of course will remem- 
ber that some elegant trifle is but an expression of a grate- 
ful appreciation of kindness which is always pleasing and 
commendable. 

HOW WELL BBED WOMEN MANAGE MEN 

IT IS a mistaken idea some ladies have that they should 
- put on a constrained air, and a reserved, stiff, and un- 
natural manner before gentlemen. A rule of conduct 
that would make you an agreeable friend and companion 
with your own sex will not fail to make you such to 
the other. Never feel any more embarrassment in con- 
versing with a gentleman than with a well-bred and intelli- 
gent lady. 

It is a nervous effort to please and make a favorable im- 
pression that defeats its own object, as when the mind is 
confused and preoccupied with anxieties, there can be no 
agreeable and pleasant intercourse. 

Young ladies are in very great danger of misplacing 
their affections, especially in early life. There is a rest- 
less craving of the heart for sympathy, and the tendrils of 
the feelings are seeking support and some object upon 
which to twine and cling; and how often they attach them- 
selves to the nearest and first that seems to look fair and 
inviting, without knowing whether it will be a safe prop, 
or only a defective one, that will crush the vine and destroy 
the flowers I 

There are some who show so strong a preference for 
the society of gentlemen to that of their own sex that it 
becomes painfully apparent, and exposes them to unkind 
remarks ; and thus they lose the respect and good opinion 
of their most intimate companions. 

Those young ladies are ever the most agreeable in all 
circles, who seem to think the least about matrimony, and 
are generally sought and preferred before those whose 
minds are evidently occupied with little else. 

Since it is man's prerogative to make the first advances, 
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and be marked in attentions, it is the best way to leave the 
matter entirely in his hands, and to dismiss the subject as 
much from the thoughts as possible, until they are called 
to it by his own professions of regard. This course lived 
up to and followed out will save many disappointments, 
broken hearts and unhappy matches. 

Every young lady should be so educated that she should 
have abundant resources of refined and rational enjoyment 
within herself, in her own home, among the friends of her 
family, and female companions, and leave all things con- 
nected with matrimony to their own natural course. 

There are enjoyments connected with every period of 
life that naturally belong to it. Those of our youth are 
some of the choicest we ever experience. Warmth, gener- 
osity and freshness of feeling give intensity to all pleas- 
ures, and freedom from care and responsibility leaves the 
mind more open to the emotions of all social enjoyments. 

The business of this period is to be a good daughter 
and sister, to improve in mental and moral attainments by 
every end and method in your power, do whatever will best 
develop the physical nature, and secure health, peace and 
happiness for present use and future good, and think of 
marriage as desirable only when it comes unsought and 
marked by fitness in all respects; and then youth will be 
none too long, and you will be quite soon enough sought by 
the wise and good of the other sex. 

If gentlemen are received in the morning they should 
be seen in the sitting-room, where their visits can be 
shared with the rest of the family. It will give a far better 
opportunity of judging of character, as you will see them 
in their intercourse with the various members of the family, 
their treatment of children, and the respect they show 
your parents. Never let the idea get out that you are 
always at liberty and ready for company. It shows a want 
of self-respect and a well-balanced mind. 

If you ride with a gentleman, be particular to return 
at the hour you are expected, and not voluntarily prolong 
your ride till after dark, even if there is no one at home 
anxious at the delay. It is never well to be lavish of your 
company or time to any one. It will detract from your 
personal dignity, and lower respect. 
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Be familiar with the best authors on all subjects, and 
yon will have a wide and agreeable range of topics for con- 
versation, and not be obliged to resort to common gossip, 
and then you can talk of things rather than the affairs of 
friends and acquaintances. 

There is a difference in trying to appear learned and 
making a show of pedantry, and holding intelligent con- 
versation, and discussing literary points, newspaper and 
magazine topics of present interest. If you wish to be kind 
to a gentleman acquaintance, encourage him to speak to 
you of his own concerns, and show a friendly interest in 
them, and encourage him to noble deeds and high attain- 
ments. I have known interesting cases where young ladies 
have been useful in doing so, and after the lapse of many 
years, have received warm expressions of gratitude for 
such words of kindness and encouragement, with strong 
assurances they were not lost. 

The society of gentlemen friends, of approved char- 
acter and known moral worth, is pleasant, and may be im- 
proving; '*but do not be afraid to refuse the acquaintance 
of a known libertine; it is a tribute you owe to virtue.*' 

The above quotation from Mrs. Farrar is full of truth 
and just sentiment, and should be' deeply pondered by all 
ladies, until they learn the extent and effect of their own 
personal example and influence, and its value and import- 
ance in giving the right tone to society. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the true character of gen- 
tlemen, as fathers and brothers generally know, and can 
greatly aid you in selecting only such for your friends who 
are free from immoralities, and are truly deserving. 

Young ladies often suffer intensely from wounded af- 
fections, and no doubt it is the secret cause of much ill 
health, insanity, and even death. To guard against evils of 
so much importance to females, every young lady should 
know how to protect herself which can easily be done. 

In the first place, she should never mista!:e a common 
liking for a particular regard, and commence building cas- 
tles. She should be incredulous, and have an honest dread 
of being disappointed. She should keep a close watch of 
her preferences, and when she finds that her happiness is 
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greatly affected by the presence or absence of any one, it is 
time resolutely and decidedly to turn the thoughts to some- 
thing else, and never allow any one to know anything of it 
— ^not even a sister; and with sufficient self-command it can 
soon be entirely subdued, and she will be saved the bitter- 
ness of misapplied and wounded affections, and the many 
sorrows of disappointment. Besides, the power gained by 
self-control and mental discipline will be a permanent bene- 
fit to the character. 

PBOPBIETY AKD IMPBOPBOSTY 

L^iES, generally speaking, are great observers of mi- 
nutiae, and are almost intuitively sensible of propriety 
or impropiety. Their minds being less occupied in 
important concerns, their senses on these subjects acquire 
an acuteness that man can rarely possess. Moral worth 
and personal accomplishments will secure their highest 
esteem. 

The parents or guardians of a young lady should be ad- 
dressed, if the young lady herself is willing to receive at- 
tentions. A clandestine intercourse is more or less injuri- 
ous through life ; the romance is gone, but the memory of 
an indiscretion remains like letters upon marble. 

The circumstances ought never to be such as to justify 
an ill-assorted or repugnant marriage. If indifference of 
heart be felt, better remain single. The taste and feelings 
should be in unison if the tempers are not. 

The demeanor of a gentleman toward the object of his 
addresses should be very circumspect in company; he 
should neither neglect nor pay her too marked attention. 

An exhibition of courting in society is equally indeli- 
cate and offensive, bringing both the understanding and 
good taste into question; beside, it is a display of selfish- 
ness and vulgarity, that the truly refined will scrupulously 
avoid. 

To be ever kind, attentive and obliging, to be never 
coarse, rude, or unfeeling, are the best rules to govern a 
gentleman's conduct in the presence and intercourse of 
ladies. 
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A yonng lady should be in no hurry to accept a lover. 
Let her know hun a sufficient time to judge of his qualities 
of mind, temper, habits, and principles, before she makes 
so important a decision. The same rules should influence 
a gentleman before he makes an offer that will, perhaps, 
control his destiny and his earthly happiness. 

No man ought to marry unless he can reasonably sup- 
port the necessary expenses of a family, beside his other 
obligations. An industrious, active and sober man, will 
find few obstacles in acquiring a competent living, with a 
prudent and judicious wife. 

—From ''Woman in Her Various Relations.'' 
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GOOD MANNERS CONFORMED TO ARBITRARY RULES 




ETIQUETTE AND "GOOD FORM" 

(Editorial Summary) 

OR all the ordinary purposes of life, the best manners 
are the least ceremonious. On ceremonious occasions, 
however, manners to be good must be ceremonious. 
The use of etiquette is to make manners ceremonious. 
Hence all etiquette is summed up in the single direc- 
tion: ''Be as ceremonious in maimer and manners on cere- 
monious occasions as the occasion demands." 

This will explain why it is entirely useless to make a qrstem- 
atic study of etiquette in the expectation of learning it in advance 
for all occasions. It is impossible either to learn it thus or to 
teach it thus. The purpose of this section is to give a correct 
definition of its meaning and of its necessary relations to the best 
deportment. It is also purposed to illustrate this relation with a 
sufficient number of rules such as masters and mistresses of cere- 
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mony of last year and the last century have inaiated on as moat 
neceaaary in order not to become unceremonious. 

The number of these masters and mistresses of ceremony who 
have written and printed rules of etiquette is great and it is al- 
ways increasing. To represent those who claim the most despotic 
authority in the name of the highest tradition of aristocratic gen- 
tility, we have selected Emily Thomwell, who not only laid down 
all the laws of genteel etiquette she knew herself, but also com- 
piled all she could find from others who were equally despotic, 
or even more so. As a compiler of a genteel code, she may be 
accepted as classical. In further illustration of the meaning of 
etiquette, the student of this section will find what is most arbi- 
trary and despotic in it illustrated continuously from our own 
Colonial times under Queen Anne and the Qeorges to date in New 
York, London and other centers where masters and mistresses of 
ceremony are still in control of ''select circles." 

HOW TO COMPLY with ETIQUETTE 

IN FFS relations to good manners in general and to intellectual 
development, the direction most necessary for success in eti- 
quette is: ''Do not protest against it merely because it ap- 
pears unreasonable, arbitrary or despotic." 

In order to control a given occasion so that manners on that 
occarion will be governed by ceremony rather than by ordinary 
rules of reason, etiquette must be to that extent arbitrary. It 
must impose forms which belong to the ceremonies of the occasion. 
It must do it so despotically that those who refuse to comply 
with th^m will be observed because they are not in the "good 
form" which the occasion demands from all, who by their presence 
are supposed to be ready to lay aside ordinary habits, and act 
ceremoniously. 

Etiquette not only changes with time and place but it changes so 
easily in response to local and individual taste for the ceremonious 
that all attempts to reduce it to rules suitable for all times and 
occasions are failures. They are irrational when they go beyond 
the first principle under which all etiquette is reasonable as far 
as forms are necessary to give the particular kind of order any 
ceremonious occasion demands for its own purposes. This general 
principle is illustrated in the arbitrary rules of military drill for 
dress-parade purposes. The most gentlemanly officer who is going 
on dress parade must reinforce his most gentlemanly manners 
by conforming to all the arbitrary rules which have been decided 
on for the purposes of dress parade. He must do it whether he 
thinks them arbitrary and umreasonable or not. By tho same 
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Standard etiquette which will not make any woman :% lady, must 
be submitted to by all women who are required to be ceremonious 
in order to appear ladylike. If etiquette is studied, the reason 
for some of its most arbitrary modem forms may be found cen- 
turies back. For example, when we enter a room or leave it in 
the most ceremonious way possible, this form may be the result 
of a court tradition, dating back to a time when it was necessary 
to have the presence of a sovereign entered in this way by his 
courtiers. The reason in what may now seem a merely arbitrary 
form was that of convenience in killing instantly any one whose 
departure from court forms (forms of courtesy) might seem to 
threaten the royal safety. As the extreme of such '^coujrtesies'' 
are still seen at some Oriental courts, there is no doubt in any 
one's mind of what the reason reaUy is if etiquette requires a 
courtier to enter the royal presence ceremoniously on his knees 
or his stomach. Where forms of etiquette are really based on 
''courtesy" or the tradition of manners at royal courts, reasons 
of this kind may usually be found in them by any one who wishes 
to make a scientific study of etiquette in its relations to civiliza- 
tion. The material of this section is ample for beginning such a 
study. It may be carried on by comparison with all other fixed 
and traditional habits, tracing their development in history and 
their influence on expression through literature and in other ways. 
It wiU be entertaining from the beginning and in tthe end it may 
be highly instructive. It will show that as distrust decreases, 
etiquette decreases ceremony as a test of good manners. 

For all ordinary purposes, this section will so illustrate the 
relations of ceremonious manners to good manners in general, 
that those who have any occasion for ceremonious manners may 
learn to assume them and lay them aside as they do ceremonious 
dress. Aside from the occasions which demand them, ceremonious 
manners are not good manners. Good manners make the least 
possible display of themselves up to the point where it is un- 
avoidable that they must become ceremonious. Then the general 
direction for using all that this section includes on etiquette, is to 
be as ceremonious as necessary to avoid any sort of display which 
does not belong to the purposes and the forms of the given 
occasion. 

''good form'' and good maknebs 

IK THE study of this section, a good deal will be found which 
belongs to good manners in general, rather than to the eti- 
quette of ceremonious manners. This is unavoidable. No one 
has yet written to dictate etiquette without attempting at the 
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same time to control good maimers. Eyerything which belongs 
to the best manners on occasions not arbitrarily controlled by cere- 
mony is reasonable and the reason becomes self-evident to any 
one who thinks at all. The object of all good manners is to create 
the general habit of deportment which will be most agreeable to 
alL To separate rules of etiquette wholly from this and to treat 
tbem apart from general principles of good manners would be 
so to weaken the influence of etiquette that all masters and mis- 
tresses of ceremony have felt obliged to make good manners de- 
pend* on etiquette, at least as far as possible. Since this is the 
case, we must take the authorities on etiquette in this section as 
we find them. When they give principles of good manners which 
are not rules of ceremony, it is so much gained. There is no diffi- 
culty in making the distinction. Nor should any reasonable per- 
son who knows the meaning of good manners, feel at a loss in 
making them ceremonious when there is a real occasion for it. 
Politeness as it belongs to the best deportment is far superior 
to *' courtesy,'* if courtesy is understood to mean tradition from 
court life and the knowledge of all ceremonies which belong to 
*'the best society*' under court regulation. But it is "common 
politeness" to be as courteous in all matters of ceremony, as the 
etiquette of the ceremony demands. If the etiquette of any cere- 
mony changes next year from what is the best etiquette this year 
(as in some point of detail it is almost sure to do), then it is only 
necessary to learn next year what the masters and mistresses of 
ceremony demand. If they are arbitrary and despotic, it is com- 
mon politeness either to stay beyond their jurisdiction or to com- 
ply with whatever they dictate as ' ' good form. ' ' The ' ' best form ' ' 
in any given year is a result of the greatest ease and cheerfulness 
in complying with regulations which may be given up later as 
''bad form." 
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GENTILITY AND ETIQUETTE 

WHAT "GENTILITY" MEANS 

EFORB the Civil War in the United States and during 
the generation which followed it, the word ''gentil- 
ity/' now almost out of use, was often used to express 
the quality of what were often called ''aristocratic 
manners." Etiquette changes with fashion, but as far 
as "aristocratic manners" survive, such books as "The Lady's 
Guide to Perfect Gentility " represent the classical standard of 
what is expected from breeding in "the best families." In the 
sense in which the word was used until about the close of the 
third quarter of the Nineteenth century, "gentility" had still 
in it the meaning of its root syllable as that refers to family 
tradition rather than to literary education. In the original mean- 
ing of the word, a "gentlewoman" or a "gentleman" had what- 
ever qualities of "gentleness" their manners showed, by virtue 
of "good breeding" in a family with a tradition of good man- 
ners dating back to the centuries when only a few gentlemen or 
gentlewomen could read. This made good manners aristocratic 
manners. New England writers on deportment led an open re- 
volt against this theory and triumphed finally. The first revolt 
came from England where such writers as Mary Wollstonecraft 
refused to recognize either "ladies" or "gentlewomen" and used 
the word "females" instead. After this had been used for a time 
in New England, it was objected that "females" includes the 
lower animals also. The habit then began of using the word 
"woman" instead of "lady," which was until then a favorite in 
the United States, as "gentlewoman" still is in England. New 
England authorities on deportment made it depend on moral 
qualities and intellectual development. At the same time, New 
England continued to insist on "family" as perhaps it is now 
doing more than ever. In all that relates to the classical standard 
of "gentility," however, Philadelphia presses continued to supply 
the demand for guides to "aristocratic manners" until New 
York overshadowed both Philadelphia and Boston as publishing 
centers, and the era of the "Four Hundred," of recent memory, 
had begun.— [Editorial Note.] 
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GENTILITY AND BEFDJBMENT IN HOME AND SOCIETY 

By EMILY THORNWELL 
Author of "The Lady's Guide to Perfect Gentility." 



AK ELEGANT AND COBEECT TASTE 

TASTE is exhibited in the minutest as well as in the most 
important particulars of conduct; it influences the 
affections; it gives a bias to the opinions; its con- 
trol over the inclinations is absolute. For though, where 
judgment may be opposed to taste, a conviction of duty may 
determine us to follow the dictates of the former rather 
than the latter, yet the bias will remain in favor of the more 
seductive guide; and our sense of what is, or what is not, 
pleasing to us, will be apt to regulate, at least, the degree of 
ardor with which we follow a pursuit^ or prosecute a line of 
action. 

Taste, there can be little doubt, depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on association. We can account for it often on no 
other grounds. Our tastes and distastes proceed for the 
most part from the power which objects have to recall 
other ideas to the mind. And persons of superior culti- 
vation have not only established for themselves a higher 
standard of grace or excellence, to which they refer, but 
they have attained to a quicker perception of the relation 
of things to each other. They trace the connection im- 
mediately, and, as it were, intuitively ; and they at once dis- 
tinguish between what is allied to elegance, and what is, 
in however remote a degree, connected with anything dis- 
pleasing or vulgar. 

WITH EEGABD TO MANNEBS 

THIS is especially true with regard to manners. Per- 
sons of refinement are the most apt to detect inele- 
gance in manner. They are instantly offended at a 
deportment which is, in their minds, connected with vul- 
garity; and associations, which might escape others, are 
recognized by them. Their organization is peculiarly deli- 
cate. As a practised ear can detect, in the vibration of a 
single string, its accordant tones, so persons of cultivated 
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taste at once perceive the affinity between a style or man- 
ner, and the tone of mind of which it is the symptom and 
the expression; and, therefore, such persons are often 
designated as fastidious. Doubtless there may be a fastidi- 
ousness which finds blemishes in the most perfect work, and 
a prejudice which is causelessly offended; but in general, 
those minds which are the most highly cultivated are the 
most accurate discemers, and are the least disposed to take 
groundless exceptions. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than to regard as 
trivial the formation of our own taste, or pleasing that of 
others. Upon the former, the latter in a great measure de- 
pends. We shall succeed in rendering ourselves agreeable 
to those whose taste is most accurate, in proportion as our 
own is moulded on the most correct model; and although, 
by persons of inferior refinement, bad taste may not only 
be tolerated, but may even call forth in them admiration, 
yet good taste can offend no one ; and by a strict adherence 
to its dictates we shall be most likely to raise the standard 
of those with whom we may chance to be associated. 

VALUE OP CORRECT TASTE IN SOCIETY 

A CORRECT taste is more properly the result of a general 
moral and intellectual culture than of any direct 
rules of discipline. The subject, at all events, ad- 
mits of no special directions. It is a matter of feeling; it 
rests upon a few broad principles; and when these are in- 
terwoven with the character, the desired end will be at- 
tained. 

Supposing, indeed, the tone to have been thus given, a 
hint as to any particular in which taste is concerned, will 
be at once understood and improved ; but where this mental 
refinement is wanting, it is of no use to enjoin one thing or 
prohibit another. 

The first great fundamental rule of good taste is to be 
natural; and it is from an infringement of this that many 
of our worst mistakes proceed. In manner or style, affec- 
tation is the source of the most flagrant offenses against 
taste. Whether it be an affectation of fashion, or of leam- 
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ing, of ignorance^ of wit, or of piety, it will be equally re- 
pugnant to the delicacy of a superior mind. 

Affectation is an offense against high moral feeling. It 
excites a suspicion of the truth of those who are guilty of 
it; and although it may have resolved itself into a mere 
habit, we cannot help feeling that it originates in artifice. 

HOW TO BEGULATE TASTE 

AN iMPOBTANT Tulc for the regulation of taste is to con- 
sult suitability. The reason which we ordinarily 
have to assign for finding fault with the taste of 
anything is, that it is unsuitable. 

With reference to many subjects, indeed, taste decides 
relatively rather than abstractly. It views things, not 
merely as they are in themselves, but as they are or are 
not adapted to the objects with which they are associated, 
and the circumstances of their use. It is not uncommon 
for us to admire, separately considered, what we dislike in 
the connection in which we find it. 

In such points as dress, furniture, establishments, what 
is to be approved in one case will produce an unfavorable 
impression in another ; and mistakes often arise from judg- 
ing things by themselves, or in associations different from 
those in which we intend to place them, and not consider- 
ing them with reference to their destined position. 

Suitability is always the professed guide in matters of 
taste. If, on a point of dress, an expert is consulted, the 
plea which she deems most likely to decide the wavering 
choice is that the object for selection '4s becoming.'* Her 
judgment may be questioned, but the plea which she urges 
is a practical lesson on the principles of taste. 

Besides, in our own application of the rule, we have to 
take into account that of which the expert may be ignorant 
— ^not merely what would adorn, but what may suit our 
character, position and circumstances. Are we profess- 
edly religious! Sobriety, in all outward adornings is the 
subject of express scriptural precept ; not only so, it is con- 
genial to the Christian character, suitable to the Christian 
temper. The style of a religious person should be moder- 
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ate, because moderation is in accordance with the whole 
tone of the Gospel. On the contrary, we may indulge in 
extravagance; this is felt to be bad taste, not merely by 
religious persons, but in quite as great a degree by persons 
of the world. 

We may offend by extreme plainness, which is quite as 
opposed to Christian morals as extravagance. In things, 
however, which are quite indifferent, we should endeavor 
to reconamend our religion. It can serve no purpose to se- 
lect a dress for no apparent reason but for its want of ele- 
gance ; to prefer the unbecoming to the graceful ; to adopt, 
in external arrangements, a style inferior to our position, 
and which attracts notice by its meanness. 

It is almost needless to say that taste leads us to avoid 
low or vulgar associations. Refinement is the opposite of 
vulgarity; and, as taste is the property of a refined mind, 
it involves a dislike to anything approaching vulgarity. 
Still, the boundary lines are not so marked as might be im- 
agined. Prejudice may reject as vulgar, what is not really 
so. There is a fastidiousness which would reject much 
that is true, and destroy much that is beautiful. We are 
indebted to those to whom the poetry of nature owes its re- 
vival, Coleridge and Wordsworth, for the restoration to 
their use and dignity of many words and images, which 
an artificial refinement had discarded as inadmissible in 
verse. The prejudice, which they successfully combated, 
is of general application. It is the result of a taste falsely 
and effeminately nurtured, which would take away from 
eloquence its energy, and disallow to simplicity its beauty 
and its pathos. It is this, which often, in religion, is of- 
fended at the plain-spoken language of truth, which takes 
exception to a word because it is not found in its own auth- 
orized vocabulary, and cannot tolerate a deviation from the 
conventional standard which itself has prescribed. 

HOW TO BE LADYLIKE 

WHERE the manners indicate amiable, moral qualities 
and a gentle and benignant spirit, this will go far 
to atone for any lesser imperfections by which 
they may be marked. Nevertheless, it is not only desirable 
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that you should appear amiable, but unconstrained; that 
you should feel at ease yourself, and be able to put others at 
ease around you. 

You will be placed, ahnost of course, in a variety of situ- 
ations. It is important that you should have the habitual 
self-command that will enable you readily to accommodate 
yourself to the peculiarities of each; and at least to conceal 
from those around you the secret that you are not per- 
fectly at home. Possibly this is not essential to your pass- 
ing in good society, but it certainly is essential to the per- 
fection of good manners. 

It is of great importance, in the formation of good man- 
ners, that a young lady should be accustomed to mingle in 
good society. It is not necessary that you should select all 
your associates from the more elevated walks of life, for 
this would be likely to unfit you for mingling with ease and 
advantage among the less refined ; but so much intercourse 
with cultivated persons as will permit you to feel perfectly 
at home is very desirable, and will enable you to combine 
in your manners both elegance and refinement. 

It is rare indeed, that a young female, who is habitually 
accustomed to society of a rude or grovelling character, 
ever becomes dignified or graceful in her own manners; 
and on the other hand, where her intimate associates are 
persons of intelligence and refinement, it is ahnost a mat- 
ter of course that she becomes conformed to the models 
with which she is conversant. 

The privilege of good society in the formation of man- 
ners should be highly esteemed but care should be taken 
to guard against servile imitation. You may have a friend, 
whose manners seem to you to combine every quality neces- 
sary to render them a perfect model; who unites elegant 
simplicity with generous frankness, and dignified address 
with winning condescension ; who, in short, is everything in 
this respect that you could wish to be yourself; but after all 
it would be unwise in you to become a servile copyist even of 
such manners. For you are to remember that a certain 
cast of manners suits a certain cast of character; and, 
unless your character were precisely that of the individual 
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whom you would imitate^ you would in attempting to as- 
sume her address, deservedly expose yourself to the charge 
of affectation. 

You will do yourself much better service by looking at 
good models in a general manner, and by endeavoring to 
become imbued with their spirit than by making any direct 
efforts to become exactly conformed to them. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether you will not reap every possible 
advantage by simply mingling in their society, without ever 
thinking of them as models. 

More particularly young ladies should guard them- 
selves against affectation. This is very easily acquired, 
and is so common a fault that the absence of it is always 
remarked as a great excellence. Some persons of many 
amiable qualities, and considerable intelligence, have been 
absolutely spoiled for society by attempting to assume in 
their manners what did not belong to them. Wherever any- 
thing of this kind exists, it requires but little sagacity to 
detect it; and even those who are not exactly sensible 
where the evil lies, are still aware that there is something 
which needs to be corrected. 

It happens, however, too frequently, that what is quite 
palpable to everybody else, escapes the observation of the 
individual who is the subject of it ; and the cases are fre- 
quent in which the kindest intimation of the fact from a 
friend has been met with expressions of resentment. You 
should have not only your eyes open to inspect narrowly 
your own conduct on this point, but your ears also open 
to any admonition, that you may detect the fault if it really 
exist. 

Affectation is justly regarded as consummate folly; and 
unless it happens to be associated with an unusual cluster 
of real excellence, it brings upon the individual little less 
than absolute contempt. Let your manners be as much im- 
proved as they may, but regard it as essential that they 
should be your own. 

Beware, also, of an ostentatious manner. By this is 
meant that kind of manner which savors too much of dis- 
play; which indicates a disposition to make yourself too 
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conspicuous; and which, in short, is the acting out of a 
spirit of self-confidence and self-conceit. This appears 
badly enough when discovered in one of the opposite sex; 
but when seen in a young lady it is quite intolerable. 

Liability to embarrassment from every slight change of 
circumstances, and an awkward bashfulness, are not to be 
commended; but between these and an ostentatious man- 
ner, there is a happy medium, consisting of a due mixture 
of confidence and modesty, which will be equally pleasant 
to yourself and those with whom you associate. 

If, however, either of these extremes must be followed, 
it will be found that diffidence will be more readily par- 
doned than ostentation. It would be preferable to excite 
by your bashfulness a feeling of compassion, than, by your 
excessive confidence, a feeling of disgust. 

While ostentation is to be avoided, it is well to be on 
your guard against a studied reserve. We sometimes meet 
with persons whose manners leave upon our mind the pain- 
ful impression that they are afraid to trust us, and that 
they regard both our actions and words with suspicion. 

Wherever this trait appears, it is almost certain to ex- 
cite anger or disgust. Most persons will bear anything 
with more patience than to be told, either directly or in- 
directly, that they are unworthy of confidence. A signifi- 
cant smile, or nod, or look, with a third person which is in- 
tended not to be understood by the individual with whom 
you are conversing, is a gross violation of propriety, and 
has often cost a deeply-wounded sensibility, and sometimes 
a valued friendship. 

While you studiously avoid everything of this kind, let 
your manners be characterized by a noble frankness, which, 
in whatever circumstances you are placed, shall leave no 
doubt of your sincerity. 

Avoid every approach to a haughty and overbearing 
manner. It is an exhibition of pride, which is one of the 
most hateful of all dispositions ; and of pride in one of its 
most odious forms. If you should be so unhappy as to form 
an example of it, whatever variety of feeling it might excite 
among your associates, you may rely on it, they would jGtU 
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agree to dislike yon. As you value your character and use- 
fidnessy be always courteous and affable. 

HOW THE LADY SHOULD BEHAVE ABBOAD 

A LADY ought to adopt a modest and measured gait ; too 
great hurry injures the grace which ought to charac- 
terize her. She should not turn her head on one 
side and on the other, especially in large towns or cities, 
where this bad habit seems to be an invitation to the imper- 
tinent. 

After twilight, a young lady would not be conducting 
herself in a becomii^g manner, by walking alone; and if 
she passes the evening with any one, she ought, beforehand, 
to provide some one to come for her at a stated hour; but 
if this is not practicable, she should politely ask the person 
whom she is visiting, to permit a servant to accompany 
her. But, however much this may be considered proper, 
and consequently an obligation, a married lady, well edu- 
cated, will disregard it if circumstances prevent he? being 
able, without trouble, to find a conductor. 

If the host wishes to accompany you himself you must 
excuse yourself politely for giving him so much trouble, 
but finish, however, by accepting. On arriving at your 
house, you should offer him your thanks. Li order to avoid 
these two inconveniences, it will be well to request your 
husband, or some one of your relatives, to come and wait 
upon you; you will in this way avoid all inconveniences, 
and be entirely free from that harsh criticism which is 
sometimes indulged in, especially in small towns, concern- 
ing even the most innocent acts. 

When you are passing in the street, and see coming to- 
wards you a person of your acquaintance, whether a lady 
or an elderly person, you should offer them the wall, that 
is to say, the side next the houses. If a carriage should 
happen to stop, in such a manner as to leave only a narrow 
passage between it and the houses, beware of elbowing and 
rudely crowding the passengers, with a view to get by 
more expeditiously; wait your turn, and if any one of the 
persons before mentioned comes up, you should edge up to 
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the wall, in order to give them the place. They also, as 
they pass, should bow politely to you. 

If stormy weather has made it necessary to lay a plank 
across the gutters, which have become suddenly filled with 
water, it is not proper to crowd before another, in order to 
pass over the frail bridge. 

If, while walking up and down a public promenade, you 
should meet friends or acquaintances whom you do not in- 
tend to join, it is only necessary to salute them the first 
time of passing; to bow, or to nod to them every round 
would be tiresome, and, therefore, improper. If you have 
anything to say to them, join them at once. 

When tripping over the pavement, a lady should grace- 
fully raise her dress a little above her ankle. With the 
right hand, she should hold together the folds of her gown, 
and draw them towards the right side. To raise the dress 
on both sides, and with both hands, is vulgar. This un- 
graceful practice can only be tolerated for a moment, when 
the mud is very deep. 

When walking together, it is proper that the more 
elderly or more important of the two, should take leave 
first. A gentleman should never leave a lady till she takes 
leave of him; nor should a young lady leave a married 
lady, without making some excuse. 

It is quite improper to enter into a long conversation, 
especially with your superiors, in the street. Take your 
leave at an early period, or, if you have anything urgent 
to say, ask permission to accompany them. 

FASHTONABLB BALLS, VIBTriKO, CABD ETIQX7BTTB 

AFTBB making the toilet with care, persons intending to 
make ceremonious calls, should provide themselves 
with cards, upon which their name is engraved or 
well written. Gentlemen ought simply to put their cards 
into their pocket, but ladies may carry them in a small card- 
case. This they can hold in their hand, and it will contrib- 
ute (with handkerchief of embroidered cambric) to give 
them an air of good taste. 

A lady's visiting card should be of small size, glazed, 
but not gilt. It should be engraved in script characters, 
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small and neat, not in German text or old English. Never 
have your cards printed; a written card, though passable, 
is not perfectly correct. If you will write them, never first 
draw a line across the card to guide you; it betokens ill- 
breeding. 

If the call is made in a carriage, the servant will ask if 
the lady you wish to see is at home. If persons call in a 
hired carriage, or on foot, they go themselves to ask the 
servants. Servants are considered as soldiers on duty; if 
they reply that the person has gone out, we should, by no 
means, urge the point, even if we were certain it was not 
the case; and if by chance we should see the person, ^^ 
should appear not to have done so, but leave our card and 
retire. When the servant informs us that the lady or gen- 
tleman is unwell, engaged in business, or dining, we must 
act in a similar manner. 

We should leave as many cards as there are persons we 
wish to see in the house ; for example— one for the husband, 
one for his wife, another for the aunt, etc. When admitted, 
we should lay aside our overshoes, umbrella, etc., in the 
entry, so as not to encumber the parlor with them. 

Instructions should be carefully given to servants re- 
specting their conduct towards persons who call to inquire 
for you. See that they always do it in a civil and polite 
manner; let them lose no time, if there is occasion, in re- 
lieving your visitors of their overshoiss, umbrellas, cloaks, 
etc. ; let them go before, to save your visitors the trouble of 
opening and shutting the door. 

When persons call, let the servant respectfully inform 
himself of their names, so that he may announce them to 
you at the time when he opens the door of the reception- 
room or parlor. If you are not there, the servant should 
offer them seats, requesting the guests to wait a moment, 
while he goes to call you. 

When visitors take leave, domestics should manifest 
promptness in opening the door for them ; they should hold 
the door by the handle, while you converse with your 
guests, and also assist them in readjusting their clothing. 

If the person you call upon is preparing to go out or to 
ait down at table, you ought, although she asks you to re- 
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main, to retire as soon as possible. The person visited so 
unseasonably, should, on her part, be careful to conceal 
her knowledge that the other wishes the visit ended quick- 
ly. We should always appear pleased to see a visitor and 
should she make a short visit, we must express to her our 
regret. Ceremonious visits should never be protracted. 

When you make a half ceremonious call, and the person 
you are visiting insists upon your stopping, it is proper to 
do so ; but after a few minutes you should rise to go ; if yon 
are urged still further, and are made to sit down as it were 
by force, to leave immediately would be impolite, but never- 
theless you must, after a short interval, get up a third 
time, and then certainly retire. 

If, during your call, a member of the family enters the 
room, you need not on this account take leave, but should 
cordially salute them. If the person entering be a lady or 
elderly person you may rise; but if a gentleman, it is 
proper to keep seated. 

If other visitors are announced, you should adroitly 
leave without seeming to hasten your departure. If, on 
entering the room, you find strangers engaged in conversa^ 
tion, content yourself with the words which the master or 
mistress of the house shall address to you ; stop only a few 
moments, make a general salutation, and conduct yourself 
as in the preceding case. 

In going up the staircase, it is rigorously the custom 
to give precedence to those to whom you owe respect, and 
to yield to such persons the most convenient part of the 
stairs, which is that next the wall. Above all do not for- 
get this last caution if you accompany a lady. A well-bred 
gentleman, at such a time, should offer his arm. When 
there are many ladies, he should bestow this mark of re- 
spect on the oldest. If you meet any one on the staircase, 
place yourself on the side opposite to the one he occupies. 

HOW TO BECEnrS VISFFOBS 

WHEN we see persons enter, whether announced or not, 
we rise immediately, advance towards them, and 
request them to sit down. If it is a young man, we 
offer him an arm-chair, or a comfortable one; if an elderly 
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man, we insist npon his accepting the arm-chair; if a lady, 
we beg her to be seated upon the ottoman. 

If the gentleman of the house receive the visitors he 
will take a chair and place himself at a little distance from 
them ; if, on the contrary, it is the lady of the house, and 
she is intimate with the lady who visits her, she will place 
herself near her. If several ladies come at a time, we give 
this last place to the one most distinguished. 

In winter, the most honorable places are those at the 
comer of the fireplace ; in proportion as they place you in 
front of the fire, your seat is considered inferior in rank. 
Moreover, when it happens to be a respectable married 
lady, and one to whom we wish to do honor, we conduct 
her to the comer of the fireplace. If this place is occupied 
by a young lady, she should rise and offer her seat to the 
married lady, taking for herself a chair in the middle of 
the circle* ) ' ; 

If a lady who receives a half ceremonious visit is sew- 
ing, she ought to leave it off immediately, and not resume it 
except at the request of the visitor. If they are on quite 
intimate terms, she ought herself to request permission to 
continue. If a person visits in an entirely ceremonious 
way, it would be very impolite to work even an instant. 
Moreover, even with friends, we should hardly be occupied 
with our work, but should seem to forget it on their ac- 
count. 

HOW TO AVOro SHOCKING OTHEES 

TO LOOK steadily at any one, especially if you are a lady 
and are speaking to a gentleman; to turn the head 
frequently on one side and the other during conver- 
sation; to balance yourself upon your chair; to bend for- 
ward; to strike your hands upon your knees; to hold one 
of your knees between your hands locked together; to 
cross your legs; to extend your feet on the andirons; to 
admire yourself with complacency in a glass ; to adjust, in 
an affected manner, your cravat, hair, dress, or handker- 
chief; to remain without gloves; to fold carefully your 
wrap instead of throwing it with graceful negligence upon 
a table; to fret about a hat which you have just left off; to 
laugh immoderately; to place your hand upon the person 
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with whom you are conversing; to take him by the buttona, 
the cuffs, etc. ; to seize any person by the arm, or to touch 
their person; to roll the eyes or to raise them with affec- 
tation; to play continually with your chain or fan; to beat 
time with the feet and hands ; to whirl round a chair with 
your hand; to shake with your feet the chair of your neigh- 
bor; to rub your face or your hands ; wink your eyes ; shrug 
up your shoulders; stamp with your feet, etc.; — all these 
bad habits, of which we cannot speak to people, lare in the 
highest degree displeasing. 

In a circle, we should not pass before a lady, neither 
should we present anything by extending the arm over her, 
but pass round behind and present it. In case we cannot 
do it, we say, I ask your pardon, etc. To a question which 
we do not fully comprehend, we never answer. Ha! What! 
but : Pardon me, I did not understand. 

HOW TO MANAGE INTBODUOTIONS 

WE PSESUME there can be no better authority on this 
and kindred points, than Miss Leslie, whose direc- 
tions are in introducing a gentleman to a lady, ad- 
dress her first, as for instance, **Miss Smith, permit me to 
introduce Mr. Jones ;*' or, **Mrs. Furley, allow me to pres- 
ent Mr. Wilson.*' That is, you must introduce the gentle- 
man to the lady, rather than the lady to the gentleman. 
Also, if one lady is married and the other single, present 
the single lady to the matron, **Miss Thomson, let me in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Williams." It is in good taste to men- 
tion the name of the town or city to which either may be- 
long, as *'Mrs. Stephens, of Boston*'— *' Mr. Warren, of 
New Orleans.** 

In introducing a foreigner, it is proper to present him 
as **Mr. Howard, from England** — ^'^Mr. Dupont, from 
France** — ^**Mr. Wenzel, from Germany.** If you faiow of 
what European city he is a resident, it is better to say that 
he is '*of London,** ^'Paris,** ''Hamburg.** 

Likewise, in introducing one of your own countrymen, 
recently returned from a distant part of the world, make 
him known as *'Mr. Davis, just from China** — ^''Mr. Ed- 
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wards, lately from Spain'* — ^**Mr, Gordon, recently from 
South America/' 

These slight specifications are easily made; and they 
afford, at once, an opening for conversation between the 
two strangers, as it will be perfectly natural to ask 'Hhe 
lately arrived,'' something about the country he has last 
visited, or at least about Ms voyage. 

When presenting a member of Congress, mention the 
State to which he belongs, as ''Mr. Hunter of Virginia;" 
''Mr. Chase, of Ohio;" etc. Becollect that both senators 
and gentlemen of the House of Representatives are mem- 
bers of Congress, Congress including the two legislative 
bodies. In introducing a governor, designate the State, 
as "Governor Penington, of New Jersey." For the chief 
magistrate of the republic, say simply "The President." 

In introducing members of your own family, always 
mention, audibly, the name. It is not sufficient to say "my 
father," or "my mother" — ^"my son" — ^"my daughter" — 
"my brother," or "my sister." There may be more than 
one surname in the same family. Say, "my father, Mr. 
Warton" — ^"my daughter. Miss Wood"— or "my daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Wood" — ^"my sister. Miss Mary Bamsay" 
— * 'my brother, Mr. James Bamsay. " It is best in all these 
things to be explicit. The eldest daughter is usually intro- 
duced by her surname only — ^as "Miss Bradford"— her 
younger sisters, as "Miss Maria Bradford" — ^"Miss Har- 
riet Bradford." 

In presenting a clergyman put the word "Beverend" 
before his name — ^unless he is a bishop, and then, of course, 
the word "bishop" suffices. The head of a college-depart- 
ment introduce as "Doctor;" or else as "Professor;" and 
it is to them only that the latter title properly belongs, 
though arrogated by all sorts of public eslubitors. 

INTBODTJOnOKS BT LBTTEB 

ALADT who receives a letter introducing a gentleman, 
may answer it by a note to the bearer, inviting him 
to pay a morning or an evening visit. You should not 
remark to a gentleman, "I am happy to make your acquaint- 
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ance;'' because it should be considered a favor for him to 
be presented to you. Therefore the remark should come 
rather from him. 

There cannot be a more awkward situation for both par- 
ties than for one person to be waiting while the other is 
reading a letter, with the endeavor to discover who the 
stranger may be, or a position in which the bearer looks so 
f oolish, or feels so uncomfortable. Then comes the bow, a 
cold shake of the hand, with the few civil words of course, 
and all because you come upon a stranger unawares. There- 
fore, give him time to read the letter you have been furn- 
ished with, by sending it. By presenting it in person, you 
force yourself upon him whether he will or no. He will 
then have time to consider how he may best show his re- 
gard for your introducer by his attentions to yourself. 
Observe that letters of introduction are never sealed by 
well-bred people. 

INTBODUOnONS OK THE STREET 

SHOULD you, while walking with your friend, meet an ac- 
quaintance, it is better not to stop to speak, but mere- 
ly recognize by a bow the one thus met ; if you do stop 
to speak do not introduce your friend. 

If you meet a gentleman walking with a lady, take off 
your hat to him, instead of nodding; as this last familiar 
mode of recognition looks disrespectful towards her. 

GIVING AND RECEIVING INVITATIONS 

WHEN we intend giving an entertainment, we begin by 
selecting such guests as may enjoy themselves to- 
gether, or at least tolerate one another. If it is to 
be composed of gentlemen, there should be no lady present, 
except the lady of the house. The dinner being determined 
upon, we give out, two or three days beforehand, verbal or 
written invitations. During the season of gaiety, it is 
necessary to do it at least five days in advance on account of 
the numerous engagements. 

Invitations to dine should be answered to the lady. In- 
vitations to a ball should be in the lady's name, and the 
answer of course sent to her. 
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When we receive a written invitation we must answer 
immediately whether we accept or not, although silence 
may be considered equivalent to an acceptance. If we de- 
cline, we should give a plausible and polite reason for not 
accepting. When the invitation is verbal, we must avoid 
being urged, for nothing is more weak and disobliging; we 
ought either to accept or refuse in a frank and friendly 
manner, offering some reasonable motive for declining, to 
which we should not again refer. 

It is not allowable to be urged, except when we are re- 
quested to dine with some one whom we have only seen at 
the house of a third person, or when we are invited on a 
visit, or other similar occasion. In the former case, if we 
accept, we should first leave a card in order to open the 
acquaintance. Having once accepted, we cannot break 
our engagement, unless for a most urgent cause. 

ETIQUETTE OF ENTERTAINMENTS 

PERSONS absolutely and generally objectionable will 
not be invited; but mere personal quarrels cannot 
be regarded, as one may be on the most friendly 
terms with two persons, who, from some cause, are at 
enmity with each other. 

A lady invited to a party may be accompanied by a 
gentleman who has no invitation, but who is welcomed 
upon her introduction. This rule, however, does not work 
both ways, as a gentleman cannot thus introduce a lady. 

The usual time for going to a party in the country is 
from seven to eight o'clock; in the cities an hour or more 
later. The mistress of the house, or the lady giving the 
party, should remain at the head of the principal apart- 
ment until the guests have generally arrived, and then 
mix with her company, attending to everybody's com- 
fort. 

After leaving the carriage, the gentleman conducts the 
lady in his charge to the door of the ladies' dressing-room, 
while he goes to the gentlemen's apartment, each to pre- 
pare their toilet for entering the reception-room. The 
lady waits at the door of her dressing-room till the gentle- 
man joins her, and they enter together. 
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When a gentleman and lady, or either separately^ en- 
ter a drawing-room, they should salute all generally, by a 
respectful inclination of the head, and make their way 
immediately to the lady of the house, whom they should 
salute cordially, congratulate her upon her good health 
and looks, and with a few words additional pass on, in order 
to make room for the succeeding guests who may wish to 
address her. 

It is not proper to withdraw abruptly in the midst of a 
conversation, but to wait until the subject in which you 
are engaged shall be finished. You then salute only the 
person with whom you have been talking and depart with- 
out taking leave of any one except the lady of the house, 
if the custom of your community requires it. 

We are not obliged to go exactly at the appointed hour; 
it is even fashionable to go an hour later. Married ladies 
are accompanied by their husbands, unmarried ones, by 
their mother or a chaperon. These last ladies place them- 
selves behind the dancers; the gentleman of the house 
then goes before one and another, procures seats for them, 
and mingles again among the gentlemen who are standing, 
and who form groups or walk about the room. 

When you are sure of a place in the dance, you go up 
to a lady, and ask her if she will dance with you. If she 
answers that she is engaged, invite her for the next dance, 
but take care not to address yourself afterwards to any 
ladies next to her, for these, not being able to refuse you, 
would feel hurt at being invited after another. 

Never wait until the signal is given to take a partner, 
for nothing is more impolite than to invite a lady hastily, 
and when the dancers are already in their places ; it can be 
allowed only when the set is incomplete. 

A lady cannot refuse the invitation of a gentleman to 
dance, unless she has already accepted that of another, 
for she would be guilty of an incivility. She would seem 
to show contempt for him whom she refused. 

A married or young lady should never leave a party, 
even to go into an adjoining room, without either her 
mother or a married lady to accompany her. 

Avoid talking incessantly. It would occasion remarks 
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and have a bad appearance to whisper in the ear of our 
partner. 

MtrSIO AND MANNEBS 

NBVBB exhibit anxiety to sing or play. Ton may have 
a fine voice or brilliant instrumental execution, but 
your friends may not appreciate either. 

If you intend to sing, do not refuse when asked, but at 
once accede. If you are a good singer, your prompt com- 
pliance will add to the pleasure of your friends, and to 
their regard ; if you are not, the desire to amuse will have 
been evinced, and will be appreciated. 

Do not sing songs descriptive of masculine passion or 
sentiment. There is an abundance of superior songs for 
both sexes. 

If you are singing second, do not drag on nor, as it 
were, tread upon the heels of your prima; if you do not 
regard your friend's feelings, have mercy on your own 
reputation, for nine or ten in every party will think you 
in the wrong, and those who know you are singing in cor- 
rect time will believe you ill-natured, or not sufficiently 
mistress of the song to wait upon your friend. 

If playing an accompaniment to a singer, do not for- 
get that your instrument is intended to aid, not to inter- 
rupt ; that is, to be subordinate to the song. 

If nature has not given you a voice, do not attempt to 
sing, unless you have sufficient taste, knowledge, and judg- 
ment, to cover its defects by an accompaniment. - 

When at concerts, or private parties where music is 
being performed, never converse, no matter how anxious 
you may be to do so, or how many persons you may see 
doing so; and refrain from beating time, humming the 
airs, applauding, or making ridiculous gestures of admir- 
ation. 

DIKNEB PABTIBS 

THE table should be ready, and the mistress of the 
house in the drawing-room, to receive the guests. 
When they are all assembled, a domestic announces 
that the dinner is served; at this signal we rise immedi- 
ately, and wait until the gentleman of the house requests 
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US to pass into the dinner-roomi whither he conducts us 
by going before. 

It is quite common for the lady of the house to act as 
guide, while he offers his hand to the lady of most distinc- 
tion. The guests also give their arms to ladies, whom they 
conduct as far as the table, and to the place which they are 
to occupy. Take care, if you are not the principal guest, 
not to offer your hand to the handsomest, for it is a great 
impoliteness. 

Having arrived at the table, each guest respectfully 
salutes the lady whom he conducts, and who, in her turn, 
bows also. i , 

It is one of the first and most difficult things properly 
to arrange the guests, and to place them in such a manner 
that the conversation may always be general during the 
entertainment ; we should, as much as possible, avoid put- 
ting next one another two persons of the same profession, 
as it might result in an aside conversation, which would 
interfere with the general conversation, and consequently 
the gaiety of the occasion. 

The most distinguished gentlemen are placed next the 
mistress of the house; the most distinguished ladies next 
the master of the house; the right hand is especially the 
place of honor. If the number of gentlemen is nearly equal 
to that of ladies, we should take care to intermingle them; 
we should separate husbands from their wives, and re« 
move near relations as far from one another as possible, 
because, being always together, they ought not to converse 
among themselves in a general party. The younger guests 
are placed at the lower end of the table. 

In order to be able to watch the course of the dinner, 
and to see that nothing is wanting to their guests, the lady 
and gentleman of the house usually seat themselves in 
the center of the table, opposite each other. 

HOW TO SEBVE AND OABVE AT DIN NEBS 

A 8 SOON as the guests are seated, the lady of the house 
serves in plates from a pile at her left hand the 
soup, which she sends round, beginning with her 
neighbors right and left, and continuing till <all are helped. 
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The gentleman then carves^ or causes to be carved by 
some expert guests, the large pieces, in order afterwards 
to do the other honors himself. If you have no skill in 
carving meats, do not attempt it; nor should you ever dis- 
charge this duty except when your good oflSces are soli- 
cited by your host; neither can we refuse anything sent 
us from his hand. 

It would be impolite to monopolize a conversation 
which ought to be general. If the company is large, we 
should converse with our neighbors, raising the voice 
only enough to make ourselves heard. 

BITQTJSTTB FOB THE TABLB 

IT IB ridiculous to make a display of your napkin; to 
attach it with pins to your bosom, or to pass it through 
your button-hole; to ask for meat instead of beef; 
for poultry instead of saying chicken or turkey; to turn 
up your cuffs in carving; to take bread, even when it is 
within your reach, instead of calling upon the servant; 
to cut with a knife your bread, which should be broken 
by thci handy and to pour your coffee into the saucer to 
eooL 

During the first course, each one helps himself at his 
pleasure to whatever he drinks ; but in the second course^ 
if the master of the house passes round wine, it might be 
thought uncivil to refuse it. We are not obliged, however, 
to accept a second glass. 

When at the end of the second course, the doth is re- 
moved, the guests may assist in turning off that part of 
it which is before them. From the time that the dessert ap- 
pears on the table, the duties of the master of the house 
diminish, as do also his rights. 

If a gentleman is seated by the side of a lady or elderly 
person, politeness requires him to save them all trouble 
of pouring out for themselves to drink, and of obtaining 
whatever they are in want of at the table. He should be 
eager to offer them whatever ho thinks to be most to their 
taste. 

It is considered vulgar to take fish or soup twice. The 
reason for not being helped twice to fish or soup at a large 
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dinner party is because by so doing you keep three parts 
of the company staring at you while waiting for the second 
course, which is spoiling, much to the annoyance of the 
mistress of the house. At a family dinner it is of less im- 
portance. 

Never use your knife to convey your food to your 
mouth, under any circumstance; it is unnecessary and 
glaringly vulgar. Feed yourself with a fork or spoon, 
nothing else; a knife is only to be used for cutting. 

As a general rule, in helping any one at a table, never 
use a knife where you can use a spoon. 

Do not press people to eat more than they appear to 
like, nor insist upon their tasting of any particular dish; 
you may so far recommend one as to mention that it is 
considered excellent. Bemember that tastes differ, and 
viands which please you may be objects of dislike to 
others; and that, in consequence of your urgency, very 
young or very modest people may feel themselves com- 
pelled to partake of what may be disagreeable to them. 

Ladies should never dine with their gloves on unless 
their hands are not fit to be seen. 

In conversation at the table, be careful not to speak 
while eating a mouthful; it is indecorous in the extreme. 

Bite not your bread, but break it with your fingers; 
be careful not crumb it upon the table-cloth. 

The knife and fork should not be held upright in the 
hands, but sloping; when done with them, lay them par- 
allel to each other upon the plate. When you eat, bend 
the body a little toward your plate ; do not gnaw bones at 
the table ; always use your napkin before and after drink- 
ing. 

Frequent consultation of the watch or time-pieces is 
impolite, either when at home or abroad. If at home, it 
appears as if you were tired of your company and wished 
them to be gone; if abroad, as if the hours dragged heav- 
ily, and you were calculating how soon you would be re- 
leased. 

It is for the lady of the house to give the signal to leave 
the table; all the guests then rise, and, offering their arms 
to the ladies, wait upon them to the drawing-room, where 
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boffee is prepared. We never take coffee at the table, ex- 
cept at unceremonious dinners. In leaving the table^ the 
master of the house should go last. 

Politeness requires us to remain at least an hour in 
the drawing-room, after dinner ; and, if we can dispose of 
an entire evening it would be well to devote it to the per- 
son who has entertained us. 

As you pass from the dining-room, each gentleman 
should offer his left arm to the lady in charge. 

BTIQUETTB FOB WEDDINGS 

WHEBB a wedding is celebrated in the usual forms, 
cards of invitation are issued at least a week be- 
forehand. Wedding cake, wines and other re- 
freshments are prepared by the bride and her friends for 
the reception following the ceremony. The bride is usu- 
ally dressed in pure white ; she wears a white veil, and her 
head is crowned with a wreath of white flowers, and orange 
blossoms are preferred. She should wear no ornaments 
but such as her intended husband or father may present 
her for the occasion ; certainly no gift, if any such are re- 
tained, from any former suitor. 

The bridesmaids are generally younger than the bride, 
and should be dressed in white, but more simply than the 
bride. The bridegroom must be in full dress ; that is, he 
must wear a black dress coat, a white vest, black panta- 
loons, and dress pumps, with black silk stockings, white 
kid gloves and a white cravat. 

The bridegroom is attended by one or two groomsmen, 
who should be dressed in a similar manner. It is the duty 
of the bridesmaids to assist in dressing the bride, and 
making the necessary preparations for the guests. The 
chief groomsman engages the clergyman and upon his ar- 
rival introduces him to the bride and bridegroom and the 
friends of the parties. 

The invited guests, upon their arrival, are received as 
at other parties, and after visiting the dressing-rooms and 
arranging their toilets, they proceed to the room where the 
ceremony is to be performed. In some cases the marriage 
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ceremony is performed at the church or before the ar- 
rival of the guests. 

When the hour for the ceremony has arrived, and all 
things are ready, the wedding party, consisting of the 
bride and bridegroom, with the bridesmaids and grooms- 
men, walk into the room, arm in arm; the groomsmen at- 
tending the bridesmaids, preceding the bride and bride- 
groom, and take their position at the head of the room, 
which is usually the end furthest from the entrance; the 
bride standing facing the assembly on the right of the 
bridegroom, the bridesmaids taking their position at her 
right, and the groomsmen at the left of the bridegroom. 

The principal groomsman now formally inroduces the 
clergyman to the bride and bridegroom, and he proceedei 
to perform the marriage ceremony; if a ring is to be used, 
the bridgegroom procures a plain gold one previously, 
taking some means to have it of the proper size. 

As soon as the ceremony is over, and the bridegroom 
has kissed the bride, the clergyman shakes hands with the 
bride, saluting her by her newly-acquired, named, as Mrs. 
Blank and wishes them joy, prosperity, and happiness; 
the groomsmen and bridesmaids then do the same; then 
the principal groomsman brings to them the other persons 
in the room, commencing with the parents and relatives 
of the parties, the bride's relations having precedence and 
ladies being accompanied by gentlemen. 

In this manner all present are expected to make their 
salutations and congratulations to the newly-married 
couple, and then to their parents and friends. If the wed- 
ding ceremony has taken place before the arrival of the 
guests, they are received near the door, having, of course, 
first visited the dressing-rooms. They are then intro- 
duced in the same manner. 

The groomsman takes occasion, before the clergyman 
or magistrate leaves, to thank him privately for his atten- 
dance, at the same time placing in his hand the marriage 
fee, which is wrapped up nicely in paper, and is usually in 
gold. The bridegroom, of course, takes an early opportu- 
nity to reimburse his groomsman for necessary expenses. 

When a wedding takes place in a family the cards of 
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the newly-married pair are sent round to all their ac- 
quaintance to apprise them of the event. The cards are 
sent out by the bridegroom to his acquaintances, and by 
the parents of the bride to ;theirs. In some instances the 
cardis have been united by silken or silver cords ; but this 
mode has not been adopted by people of fashion. 

To those who leave cards at the residence of the newly- 
married couple during their absence in the ^* honeymoon,*' 
ciards are sent to inform them of their return. 

When cards are left for married people who reside 
with their parents or relatives, their names should be 
written on the cards left for them, to preclude mistakes. If 
persons without parents are married they should send 
cards to their acquaintances. 

GENTILITY ON HOBSEBACK 

THEBB are, and ought to be, no set forms for inviting 
ladies to walk, to ride, or to go to balls and parties. 
The most simple, natural, and unaffected way is 
the best. ^'Miss Stanly, we are about to take a promenade, 
will you accept my armt*' is just as good as any other. 
''Miss Buthford, I shall be happy to attend you on horse- 
back tomorrow,*' would be a graceful invitation. 

In riding, the gentleman's first duty is to provide a 
gentle horse, properly caparisoned. After seeing that the 
girths are tight, he leads the lady to the horse. With her 
back to the horse, she takes hold of the horn of the saddle, 
and mounts with the help of her escort. The gentleman 
puts her foot in the stirrup, adjusts her dress, mounts his 
horse and takes his position, usually on the right, but 
authorities differ, and many prefer the left. 

POLITE, EASY AND GBACEFXTL DEPOBTMENT 

IF YOU intend to sing or play, do so at once when re- 
quested, without requiring to be pressed, or making 
a fuss. On the other hand, let your performance be 
brief; or, if ever so good, it will be very tiresome. When 
a lady sits down to the piano-forte, some gentleman should 
attend her, arrange the music-stool, and turn over the 

leaves. 

Tpli 
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Ladies should accept introductions only from relatives 
and intimate friends. Ladies bow instead of courtesying. 

A lady should never seem to understand an indelicate 
expression^ much less use one. Li ascending staircases 
with ladies, gentlemen should go at their side or before 
them. 

A lady offers a chair to a gentleman, but asks a lady to 
sit on the sofa. In winter, the places of honor are the 
corners of the fire-place. 

Ladies should be particular not to cross their knees in 
sitting,, nor to assume any indecorous attitude. 

We address a married lady or widow as madam, or by 
name as Mrs. In answering a question we contract the 
madam to ma'am; as yes, ma'am, no, ma'am. Ladies who 
have passed a certain age, although unmarried, may be 
addressed as madam. 

A gentleman meeting a lady at an evening party, is 
struck with her appearance. Ascertaining that she is not 
engaged, which he may do from some acquaintance, he 
takes some opportunity of saying, **Miss Atherton, will 
you accept my escort home tonight;" or, *'Miss Eugenia, 
shall I have the pleasure of seeing you homet" 

All these may be half in jest, half in earnest, for these 
matters are best managed without assuming too much 
gravity. The lady may reply. Excuse me, Sir! I am al- 
ready provided for;" or, pleasantly, *'How unfortunate I 
if you had been five minutes earlier, I might have availed 
myself of your services;" or, ** Thank you. Sir! I shall be 
obliged for your attention;" or, **With pleasure, Sir! if 
my company will pay you for your trouble;" or any other 
pleasant way of saying that she accepts, and is grateful 
for the attention proffered to her. 

It is very simple as well as vulgar to be continually 
claiming acquaintance with distinguished people. Some 
persons indulge in the frequent use of the name of Gov- 
ernor this and General that; evidently to increase their own 
consequence. 

While music is playing, especially while any one is 
singing, it is very bad manners, little better than an in- 
sult, indeed, to converse even upon urgent matters. 
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There is nothing so impolite as inquisitiveness in re- 
gard to the personal affairs of others. 

Where ladies are accompanied to a party by a gentle- 
man, he attends them from the dressing-room to the parlor 
or drawing-room to salute the hostess, finds seats for 
them, and dances with them once before engaging himself 
to any other. 

GENTILITY IN CONVBBSATION 

EVBBY woman whose heart and mind have been proper- 
ly regulated is capable of exerting a most salutary 
influence over the gentlemen with whom she asso- 
ciates ; and this fact has been acknowledged by the best and 
wisest of men, and seldom disputed, except by those whose 
capacities for observation have been perverted by adverse 
circumstances. 

Always seek to converse with gentlemen into whose 
society you may be introduced, with a dignified modesty 
and simplicity, which will effectually check on their part 
any attempt at familiarity; but never say or do anything 
that may lead them to suppose you are soliciting their 
notice. 

An instance can scarcely be recalled of a lady, either 
by direct or indirect means, attempting to storm a man's 
heart into admiration, who did not effectually defeat her 
purpose, and instead of the coveted homage to her charms 
awaken a feeling directly its opposite. What sight can 
be more pitiable or repulsive than that of a female, ad- 
vancing in the vale of years, and leaving behind her all 
the youthful attractions she might once have possessed 
and yet retaining her inordinate thirst for the society and 
admiration of gentlemen. 

If a gentleman approaches you with words of flattery, 
and profuse attentions, especially after a short acquaint- 
ance, extend no encouraging smile or word ; for a flatterer 
can never be otherwise than an unprofitable companion. 
It is better, by a dignified composure, to appear not to 
notice, than, with smiles and blushes, to disclaim flattery; 
since these are frequently considered as encouragements 
for further effusions of these ** painted words.*' 
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You may with propriety accept such delicate attentions 
as polished and refined men are desirous of paying, but 
never solicit them, or appear to be expecting them. Ladies 
not unf requently, as a matter of course, extend their hand 
to take a gentleman's arm before he has made any offer 
of such civilityi but it is a mark of familiarity which has a 
most unfavorable appearance. 

Do not be tempted to indulge in another proof of femi- 
nine indecorum^ which may be countenanced, but can never 
be sanctioned by example; that of addressing young gen- 
tlemen of your acquaintance, who are unconnected with 
you, by their christian names. It opens the way to un- 
pleasant familiarities on their part, more effectually than 
you can well imagine, unless you have been taught the 
painful lesson by the imprudence of a friend. 

Much of the civility of fashionable life savors strongly 
of deception. We refer not only to the habit which some 
ladies have of sending word to visitors that they are not at 
home, when they are only engaged, but to the painful re- 
grets that are often expressed at the distance between 
calls ; to the unspeakable joy which is manifested on meet- 
ing a fashionable acquaintance; to the earnest importu- 
nity that is exhibited for early visits, when the truth is, 
in each case, that the real feeling is that of absolute in- 
difference. Guard against duplicity in all its forms. Rely 
upon it, it is not necessary to true politeness. 

Beware of talking too much; if you do not talk to the 
purpose, the less you say the better; but even if you do, 
and if, withal, you are gifted with the best powers of con- 
versation, it will be wise for you to guard against exces- 
sive loquacity. By this, we do not advise you to yield to 
a prudish reserve; but even that would scarcely be a more 
offensive extreme than to monopolize the conversation of 
a whole circle. 

Avoid even the appearance of pedantry. If you are 
conversing with persons of very limited attainments, you 
will make yourself far more acceptable, as well as useful 
to them, by accommodating yourself to their capacities, 
than by compelling them to listen to what they cannot un- 
derstand. Possibly in some instances you may make them 
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stare at your supposed wisdom, and perhaps they may 
even quote you as an oracle of learning; but it is much 
more probable that even they will smile at such an exhibi- 
tion as a contemptible weakness. 

Be careful also how you indulge in sarcasm. If you 
are constitutionally inclined to this, you will find that 
there is no point in your character which needs to be more 
faithfully guarded. There are some few cases in which 
severe irony may be employed to advantage; cases in 
which vice and error will shrink before it, when they will 
unhesitatingly confront every other species of opposition. 

Never volunteer unnecessarily in speaking ill of any- 
body. You may indeed be placed in circumstances in which 
it may be proper and even necessary that you should ex- 
press an unfavorable opinion of characters, that you should 
state facts concerning them of the most disagreeable 
nature. 

What is objectionable is that you should do this when 
circumstances do not require it, and when no good will be 
likely to result from it; for it at once indicates a bad dispo- 
sition, and is a means by which that disposition will gain 
strength. 

A lady should not say **my husband,'* except among 
intimates; in every other case she should address him by 
his name, calling him **Mr.'* It is equally proper, except 
on occasions of ceremony, and while she is quite young, to 
designate him by his christian name. 

Never use the initial of a person's name to designate 
him; as **Mr. P.,'' *'Mr. L.,*' etc. Nothing is so odious as 
to hear a lady speak of her husband, or, indeed, any one 
else,as*'Mr.B.'' 

It is equally improper for a gentleman to say **my 
wife,'* except among very intimate friends; he should men- 
tion her as *'Mrs. So-and-so.*' When in private, the ex- 
pression **my dear," or merely the christian name, is con- 
sidered in accordance with the best usage among the more 
refined. 

When we speak of ourself and another person, whether 
he is absent or present, propriety requires us to mention 
ourselves last. Thus we should say, he and I, you and I. 
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Do not use the terms **genteel people;*' "this, that, or 
the other, is very genteel/' Substitute for them, ''They 
are highly accomplished;'* "He is gentlemanly;" "He has 
a gentlemanly appearance;" "She has the manner of a 
gentlewoman." 

It is not in good taste for a lady to say "Yes, sir," and 
"No, sir," to a gentleman, or frequently to introduce the 
word "Sir" at the end of her sentence, unless she desire 
to be exceedingly reserved toward the person with whom 
she is conversing. 

Do not use such words as "I guess," "I calculate," "I 
expect," "I reckon," and, as they are generally used, out 
of place. 

Interrupt no one while speaking, though it be your most 
intimate friend. 

Laugh not at your own story; if it have any wit, it will 
be appreciated. 

Do not forget names, nor mistake one name for another. 
To speak of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or You-know-who, 
What's-her-name, or How-d'ye-call-her, is exceedingly 
coarse and unlady-like. It is the same to be^n a story, 
without being able to finish it, breaking off in the middle 
with the exclamation "I've forgotten the rest." 

There cannot be any practice more offensive than that 
of taking a person aside to whisper in a room with com- 
pany ; yet this rudeness is of frequent occurrence — and that 
with those who know it to be improper. 

HOW TO WBTTB LADYUEE LBTTEB8 

IN answering a letter, always attend to any questions or 
inquiries for information which may have been ad- 
dressed to you by your correspondent before you pro- 
ceed with your own thoughts and information. 

Avoid the introduction of too many quotations from 
other authors, particularly those in a foreign language; 
it is ridiculous affectation to write a Latin or French 
phrase, when an English one would do just as well; it is as 
bad as talking in a technical language to a person who 
knows nothing about it. 

Never use hard words unnecessarily; nor particular 
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words or phrases too often; use as few parentheses as pos- 
sible; it is a clumsy way of disposing of a sentence, and 
often embarrasses the reader. 

Correct spelling and good grammar are so essential that 
the absence of them destroys the force of the best senti- 
ments. 

The selection of paper ought always to be in keeping 
with the person, age, sex, and circumstances of the corre- 
spondents. Distinguished persons, reasonably prefer sim- 
plicity and make use of beautiful paper, without ornament. 

It is impolite to write upon a single leaf of paper, even 
if it is a billet; it should always be double, even though we 
write only two or three lines. Letters of petition or re- 
quest should be in folio, that is to say, upon a sheet of paper 
in its full size ; the margin should be very broad, say, two or 
three inches. 

If we are writing to a superior, we should leave large 
spaces between the Hnes. Also, commence the letter quite 
low down upon the sheet, and be particular not to crowd 
the writing, as it is considered disrespectful, especially if 
our correspondent be elderly. In writing a familiar letter, 
it is as well to begin near the top of the sheet, and write 
compactly, but legibly, leaving a small margin, or none if 
preferred. 

The date of a letter may be put at the beginning when 
we write to an equal; but in writing to a superior it should 
be at the end, in order that the title at the head of the let- 
ter may be entirely alone. 

In letters of business, it is necessary to date legibly and 
correctly at the top, on the first line, so that it may be quite 
perspicuous. In a simple billet, we put the day of the 
week, and the hour of the day, if we please, in small hand, 
at the bottom of the note. 

Every letter to a superior ought to be folded in an en- 
velope. When the letter is closed we put only a single seal 
upon it ; but if the letter is large we use two. If it contains 
important papers it should have three seals or more, ao- 
cording to the size of the envelope. If a friend takes 
charge of a letter as a f avor^ it would be quite impolite to 
seal it. 
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If a person has many titles, we select the highest and 
omit the others. 

The use of the prononns he and she should be avoided in 
billets of invitations, regrets, acceptances, etc., on account 
of their liability to confuse the mind as to whom precisely 
such pronouns refer. 

Unceremonious billets may commence in this way: **Mr. 
and Mrs. N. present their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Such-a-one, and request,*' etc. 

We do not pretend to regulate, by any ceremonial, the 
sentiments of the heart, but it is good taste to abstain from 
too frequent use of endearing epithets, especially when they 
are not truthful; such as, *'Your sincere, constant and 
faithful friend.'* 

The manner of addressing a lady should always be 
tinged with a degree of respect, especially if the communi- 
cation proceed from a gentleman. A trifling style when 
addressed to superior persons is quite intolerable. In clos- 
ing a formal note, always use some of the established forms 
of politeness. 

When you write upon any subject, consider it fully be- 
fore putting it upon paper, and treat of each topic in order, 
that you may not be obliged to recur to any one again, after 
having spoken of another thing, as it confuses the mind. 

If you have many subjects to treat of in the same letter, 
commence with the most important; for if the person to 
whom you write is interrupted while reading it, he will be 
the more impatient to resume the reading, however little 
interesting he may find it. 

It is useful and convenient to begin a new paragraph 
at every change of the subject. 

A letter which is to be shown, as a letter of introduction, 
or recommendation, should never be sealed, since the bearer 
ought necessarily to know the contents. And to seal it, 
without first having allowed the bearer to read it, would be 
extremely impolite. You should prove to the person rec- 
ommended that you have spared no pains to render him a 
service. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY ETIQUETTE 
(Review of Authomties) 

As FAR as etiquette belongs to good manners, it has improved 
since 1880. It has become simpler than the etiquette of the 
''genteel manners'* represented by Emily Thorn well's com- 
pilation of the authorities on courtesy. The courtly manners of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries are still good manners, but 
their most courtly forms are now scarcely used except among dip- 
lomats when two countries are about to go to war. 

**Be polite always and courtly when necessary" is the first 
rule of Twentieth century etiquette as it belongs to good manners. 

It is courtly to say: **I have the honor, Dear Madam, to sub- 
scribe myself very respectfully. Your Most Obedient Servant." 
It is socially polite to conclude a respectful letter with the words : 
"Very Respectfully Yours;" '' Respectfully Yours;" ''Sincerely 
Yours;" "Sincerely, Your Friend;" or "Your Friend," accord- 
ing to the degree of familiarity the letter expresses. It is busi- 
ness courtesy to write: "Very Respectfully Yours;" and busi- 
ness politeness to write: "Very Truly Yours." It is discourteous 
and impolite socially and in business to write: "Yours, etc." 

SOy in speaking, it is still courtesy to say: "May I have the 
honor of escorting you," but it is more polite to be less formal 
without being more familiar. 

"Be less formal without being more familiar" is the rule of 
the best Twentieth century etiquette in dealing with rules which 
have come down from the "genteel" manners of family tradition, 
based on supposed suitability for royal courts. 

This is an improvement. But both politeness and courtesy end 
where familiarity begins. It is not courtly or courteous in the 
Twentieth century, more than in the Nineteenth, for a person 
under forty years to omit the "Sir" deliberately and always in 
speaking to a gentleman of over sixty. In England and in this 
country also, it is said to be Twentieth century etiquette to leave 
the use of "Sir" and "Madam" to servants. In that case serv- 
ants will be always more courteous in this respect and sometimes 
more polite than any one else. In spite of all that can be written 
in books of modem etiquette (which include a New York "En- 
cyclopedia" of rules and forms), families with their own tradi- 
tion of good maimers will teach children to use "Sir" and 
"Ma'am" in conversation with parents and with all others to 
whom special respect is to be shown on any given occasion. Not 
always, but often, it is stiU as "good form" to use "Sir" in speak- 
ing to the President of the United States as it was under the ad- 
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ministration of Washin^n. The ability to use the plain "yes'* 
and ''no" politely and also to use the more courteous form be- 
longs still as it will always to good taste and the sense of pro- 
priety which depends on the wish to show consideration. Except 
as it crosses the line in becoming inconsiderate, Twentieth century 
etiquette as a reality of good manners, is better and simpler in 
being more polite as it becomes less courtly. 

As etiquette belongs to fashion, changing its forms every year, 
a greater part of it may have a purpose which is courtly and at 
the same time grossly impolite. That is, its secret purpose is to 
invent forms which are those of a small circle, seeking increased 
ezclusiveness and admitting only those who are drilled in every 
change of these forms. Qood manners and good breeding still 
require conformity to all usages of this kind on occasions when 
they are made tests. Otherwise, they are no more material than 
other fashions. It would show ''bad breeding" to attempt to 
memorize and practice such arbitrary and changing forms ex- 
cept on occasion. For example, pages are sometimes devoted to 
the etiquette of f iinerals. This may be changed next year by the 
joint action of fashionable undertakers and other authorities. "It 
will be good manners next year to learn the usages approved at 
funerals by undertakers in charge, carrying out the wishes of 
those most nearly concerned. It would be folly to try to become 
an adept in such etiquette. So of all changing styles in engraved 
cards of invitation and in merely "fashionable" forms of all 
kinds. The slight changes of form, made among other purposes 
for the good of the engraver himself, may be learned from the 
competent engraver or stationer as the occasion requires it. 
When an Ambassador wishes to be courteous, he may "beg the 
honor" on a card of invitation, in a year when other cards of 
the same kind "request the pleasure" or use some still simpler 
form. As these forms change, they are to be used as the current 
fashion requires. They are learned for the occasion as sensible 
people learn statistics, which are often needed in exact form, 
though if the mind were encumbered with them, it would inter- 
fere with reasoning instead of helping it. For comparison and 
reference, these condensed rules of Twentieth century etiquette, 
prescribed in New York or London and sometimes in both, may 
be valuable for at least another generation. 

ETIQUETTE IN NEW YORK AND LONDON 

IN 80CUL letters of introduction, formally written, show no fa- 
miliarity with the person to whom the letter is addressed. In 
addressing "Mrs. E. M. Johnson," as her husband's name 
appears in the business directory, address her as "li^rs. Edward 
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Mason Johnson." According to some authorities, she is to be ad- 
dressed as **My Dear Mrs. Johnson." This will be appropriate 
when one lady is addressing another. Dictating a letter to a lady, 
the late General Robert E. Lee is said to have asked his adjutant 
to write ''Dear Mrs. Johnson" instead of '*My Dear." The explan- 
ation given in the anecdote is that though he held Mrs. Johnson 
**dear" he did not wish to assert a claim that she was his **dear." 
This is to be considered in connection with current disputes over 
such nice points. 

If Miss Evelyn Mandeville Thomas, of San Francisco, is to be 
introduced to Mrs. Edward Mason Johnson in due form, it is 
due form to say: **I write to introduce my friend, Miss Evelyn 
Mandeville Thomas, of San Francisco. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend her to your kind consideration." Use any form of like di- 
rectness. Then add as briefly as possible whatever the special 
circumstances of the introduction require, without showing any 
such familiarity with Mrs. Johnson as will seem to compel her 
action. To make the letter still more formal, beg the privilege, or 
ask the favor, or request the honor of introducing Miss Thomas^ 
but this will be less considerate towards Miss Thomas. If the 
letter is not formal, use only such familiarity as is excusable be- 
tween intimates. No forms are necessary in informal notes of 
introduction. But as all evidence of familiarity in such notes 
forces the action of the person to whom the note is addressed, the 
question is always of what good breeding means between friends 
in whom familiarity is not to breed contempt. 

If the formal note of introduction is for a purpose of public 
moment to which the person receiving it ought to be committed, it 
is considered the best ''etiquette" to give her the "sportsman's 
chance" not to join in the "movement," whatever it is. It is 
considered fair, however, that the person to whom the letter is 
given shall also have the "sportsman's chance" of making the 
record clear. - ^'^'y 

The person with such a considerate and impartial note of in- 
troduction to a social leader, whose interest is required for a dis- 
tinctly public purpose, may call in person at any proper calling 
hour. Then the letter of introduction is to be sent in with the 
caller's card. If Mrs. Edward Mason Johnson is "not at home," 
the call may be repeated in person. It is "good politics" to take 
the letter of introduction back from the servant who gives the in- 
formation that Mrs. Edward Mason Johnson is not at home. It 
can then be used over again in as many personal calls as are neces- 
sary for the public purpose in view. Finally if Mrs. Johnson is 
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not found at home at all, the letter of introduction can be mailed 
to her with the bearer's card. If she ignores this, she goes on rec- 
ord at her own and her husband's risk against the ** movement," 
whatever it may be. She may then require a vindication at some 
time in the future. Hence it may be explained as a point of eti- 
quette, that it is considered **good form'' socially to leave the 
letter of introduction with the card on the first call. This is not 
''good politics," because it makes it possible on the face of the 
evidence that the letter and card were left on Mrs. Johnson's 
table and overlooked among a score of others of the same kind. 
If Miss Thomas is made responsible for giving Mrs. Johnson op- 
portunity to co-operate in a National Civic League or some other 
movement of great public importance, she may, and she ought, to 
do everything necessary within the bounds of decent politeness 
to enable Mrs. Johnson to meet her own public responsibility con- 
clusively. This is presumably a favor to Mrs. Johnson. It is pre- 
sumed at the start that the final record will show her embracing 
the opportunity gladly. In any event, in everything of a dis- 
tinctly public nature, courtesy in forms increases as greater deter- 
mination is shown to "make the record" conclusive. 

If the introduction is social, all etiquette which belongs to it, 
is intended to prevent forcing inclination in the least. A social 
letter or card of introduction may be presented in person, but 
there is a warning against doing so except under unusual condi- 
tions. If the letter of introduction is mailed with a card giving 
the address at which the bearer is to be found, the lady receiving 
it is supposed to call soon if she is not away from home on a visit. 

In cities and all towns which araume city habits, pay social 
calls between three and half past five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Social visits to intimate friends require no rules. Call on other 
friends on the "at home" days they print on their own cards. 
For purposes not social, which justify it, call at your convenience 
and theirs, as the occasion will explain the demand. After being 
formally entertained by a hostess, call on her within a week. Re- 
turn calls promptly. On mere acquaintances who are not to be 
formally "dropped" call at least once a year. Invite ladies to call 
at will. If a lady is still considered in her first youth, she is sup- 
posed to wait for her mother or her chaperon to ask very modest 
gentlemen to call. Otherwise the most bashful gentleman must 
still ask first as in the age of chivalry. If a lady is supposed to 
have a judgment so mature that the gentleman is rather in awe 
of it, she may ask him to call instead of waiting to be asked. Or 
she may do so if she likes, at any rate. In cities, reception days 
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or days at home are supposed to occur re^arly once a week 
between the first week in November and the first in June or in 
Lent. Regardless of religious belief^ it is etiquette in large cities 
with mixed population to take strict account of Lent. In estab- 
lishing a day at home, engrave it on your card. The hours may 
be from three to six in the afternoon. Shake hands with all cal- 
lers» Introduce them all to each other, if possible. Give them 
tea, chocolate, light cakes, sandwiches or any kind of food that 
will not seem to call for much trouble in its preparation. Shake 
hands with them when they are leaving. Callers may leave their 
heavier wraps in the hall, keeping on their gloves and lighter 
wraps. Send in names only and not cards when the occasion is 
an ''at home." If calling for a purpose important enough to in- 
terrupt the ''at home," send in a card, explain the purpose and 
make the necessary apology. Visiting cards are as plain as the 
engraver can make them. So is note and letter paper in the best 
styles used socially. Coats of arms and crests, sometimes still en- 
graved or embossed on letter heads, are in better taste in book 
plates or in ways which are distinctively private. A married 
woman chaperoning her daughter, may put the daughter's name 
below her own on her card. She has her card engraved as "Mrs. 
Edward Mason Johnson" as long as "E. M. Johnson" is alive and 
in good social and matrimonial standing. She distributes his 
cards with her own to all on whom he ought to call, if he were 
not too busy to be sociable. When he dies, his name is retained 
on all black-bordered cards. There comes a time, however, when 
Mrs. Edward Mason Johnson, widowed and no longer in mourn- 
ing with cards or otherwise, may engrave on her card "Mrs. Edith 
Trueheart Johnson." If she is well known as an author or pro- 
fessional woman who made her first reputation as "Edith True- 
heart," she may use this form while her husband is still living, 
but only for business purposes. There is also a modem etiquette 
in cards for the divorced. They may use the names of their late 
husbands on their cards or otherwise, according to the legal con- 
ditions of the "case," or as in the more natural form of widow- 
hood. 

Only intimate friends must call and leave cards of congratu- 
lations when joyful events are announced. All acquaintances are 
expected to leave cards of condolence at once after a death is an- 
nounced. Within about two weeks after a death in the family, 
cards of condolence are answered with black edged cards of thanks. 
When "R. S. V. P." is written on a social card, a prompt an- 
fwer is expected. Cards with "P. P. C." on them are only to be 
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sent when a long absence is about to begin. They may give the 
address at which the absentee is to be reached. They require 
no answer by card. They may be answered by letter at will to 
the address given, according to the degree of intimacy. 

Send dinner cards and other important cards of invitation 
from five days to two weeks before the event. Engrave all formal 
invitations in the set form most used during a given year. Use 
always the third person in all formal invitations and in answer- 
ing them. Accept with pleasure. Decline with regret. State 
briefly a good reason for declining, if there is one. Sickness in 
the family, absence from the city and similar obstacles to accept- 
ances may be more satisfying to the recipient than prior social 
engagements. As in former centuries, ladies are still expected 
to wear their gloves to the table at formal dinners and keep them 
in their laps under the napkins until they leave the table. The 
hostess is supposed to be unable to introduce every one at formal 
dinners, but she is also supposed to make her guests as comfort- 
able as possible by bringing the right people together. "Where 
the number of guests at a dinner is small, everybody is to be in- 
troduced. At informal dinners, if a stranger is present, introduce 
everybody to her, the old excepted. Introduce her to them. For 
all informal dinners and all other very friendly entertainments, 
write the invitations, or give them verbally. Use no more form 
in any informal or friendly entertainment than ordinary polite- 
ness demands. When young girls are invited to any formal enter- 
tainment, it is always decent to invite their mothers but is now 
''good form" to take it for granted, at will, that their mothers 
are so worn out in trying to keep up with society as to be unable 
to accept. So girls can be invited without their mothers when- 
ever the mothers would be in the way. At house-parties the 
hostess is supposed to take the place of the mother for all con- 
cerned. At public balls, mothers or chaperons are expected. No 
introductions are expected from committees, chaperons or 
hostesses in charge of arrangements at public and subscription 
balls. At wedding receptions, etiquette is as at other ''events" 
except in congratulating the bride and groom, which may be done 
without unnecessary formality. Presents for weddings are to be 
sent, beginning two or three weeks in advance of the wedding day, 
without waiting for invitations. Slight acquaintances may wait 
for the invitation. Flowers may be presented on the wedding day 
by those who do not feel that costly presents from them would be 
necessary or more acceptable than the flowers. This calls for 
judgment 
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In Washington and in all society where officials expect official 
recognition socially, there is an etiquette of "precedence." For- 
eign embassadors and their attaches expect its observance. Usually 
in America, this is waived except at strictly official ''functions" 
where the fifth assistant secretary who is also the chief clerk, might 
expect precedence over the chief clerk in another department 
who is not also a fifth assistant. In English society, this etiquette 
of precedence is strict on all formal occasions so that the ''wives 
of esquires and gentlemen" enter last with at least a score of dis- 
tinct grades above them. "Married women share their 
husbands 'dignities but can confer none of their own on the hus- 
band." "Unmarried women take precedency from their fathers." 
All are to be placed "according to the precedence of recognized 
rank." 

Except on official occasions, the rule of American good man- 
ners under all administrations from that of Washington, has been 
that where the social footing begins, the official ends. Distinc- 
tion, but not rank, may be recognized socially. 
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COLONIAL STYLES IN AMERICAN 
HOSPITALITY 

By MBS. E. F. HASKELL AND MBS. L. G. ABELL 

HOW TO SERVE A DINNER FOR GENTLEMEN 

HEN inviting company never undertake more than you 
can perform with credit to yourself; understand your 
resources, and what ought to be expected of you in 
your circumstances. Do not aim at an equality in en- 
tertainments with more wealthy people. 
Unless the table is very handsome it should first be covered 
with a colored tablecloth, after which a white cloth must be 
spread evenly over the table. If twelve guests are invited, set 
fourteen plates, with knife, fork, tablespoon, napkin, goblet and 
salt; place the knife with the handle toward the right; the fork 
on the left, with the handle toward the edge of the table ; napkin 
and goblet on the right; spoon between goblet and plate; and 
salt on the left. A side table should be spread, containing water, 
a plate of bread, extra napkins, fourteen large and twenty-eight 
small plates, also fruit, nuts and fruit napkins ; as many large and 
small knives and forks as there are small plates. 

The bread should be cut in squares and a piece laid on each 
napkin. The castor should be placed in the center of the table, 
jellies and relishes at the comers, spoons put on tastily in places 
convenient for the dishes. When dinner is ready the lady of the 
house may inform her husband. The soup should be placed before 
the lady of the house, the soup plates having been placed beside 
her plate when the table was laid ; a waiter should fill the goblets 
while the soup is passing, which should be offered to every guest, 
commencing at her right hand, without remark. The host in the 
mean time should notice if any guest refuses soup ; if so, he will 
serve them with fish which stands before him. The waiter must 
notice when the guests are through with soup, take the plate im- 
mediately and bring him fish if desired. The hostess must help 
the host last, and the host the hostess in like manner. When the 
fish has been served, remove soup, fish plates, knives and forks. A 
boiled turkey is placed before the host, oyster sauce on his left» 
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with the handle of the ladle toward the edge of the table; pota- 
toes on the right, which should be mashed; and turnips on the 
left It is not fashionable now for a lady to carve. Another plat- 
ter containing beef may be placed before a guest, who is requested 
to carve ; and another to balance on the other side, with duck, or 
some other fowl, may be set before some other guest, who should 
also be requested to carve. If ham or beef is on the table with the 
turkey, it will be aU sufBcient, but two distinct varieties of meat 
are absolutely necessary for a genteel dinner. When the guests 
have finished with this course, the table must be entirely cleared 
and the first cloth removed; the pudding should then be placed 
before the hostess and the relishes before the host. She commences 
at the right as before, and passes a piece to each guest, the host 
passing the relishes. When this is finished the waiter brings on 
the fruit, nuts, etc.; the plates, napkins, knives, etc., are placed 
before each guest with as little parade as possible. When the 
dessert is finished, the lady gives a signal to the host and rises 
from the table, taldng the arm of her escort, who should have been 
seated at her right, and leads the way to the parlor, where coffee 
should be immediately served, unless served at the table as a last 
course. 

DIBBCTIONS FOB EVENINO PARTIES 

MUCH taste can be employed in decorating the table; where 
flowers are plenty, nothing is more beautiful than well- 
arranged bouquets. A few articles are deemed essential 
for parties; chicken salad, ice cream, whips or flummeries, jellies, 
fruits, nuts, coffee and tea, sandwiches, cakes and fancy confec- 
tioneries. 

The large dishes should stand at the head and foot of the table, 
fancy dishes in the center, to balance each other, and smaller in 
groups. Any person of taste can arrange to suit themselves much 
better than they can be directed. If you wish good coffee, don't 
allow it to be put on the fire until just before time to serve the 
refreshments; it is quite common to smell coffee two or three 
hours before it is served. For directions in preparing dishes, see 
different recipes in this work. 

If possible, have all your arrangements concluded early, that 
you may not look jaded or careworn. Do not appear anxious if 
any accident occurs; take no notice of it, or pass it lightly; don't 
ask if this or that relishes, or if the evening has passed pleasantly ; 
take it for granted your guests are happy; nothing embarrasses 
visitors more than a fusi^ anxiety, f ear ng they are dull, etc. Be 
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easy yourself and your guests will feel the same. In your dress 
be simple^ not pretending to make a show, that no person may 
feel that you are better dressed than themselves. Spend but little 
time with each guest, that all may f eceive your attentions, let 
your manners be quiet and dignified. If any guest brings a 
stranger uninvited, be particularly polite to them; if a gentle- 
man, introduce him first to your husband, and then to others near; 
if a lady, introduce to the host, who will introduce her to others. 
In short, act the lady and you wiU succeed in making your enter- 
tainments pleasant for your guests. 

HOW TO TREAT ACCmENTAL COMPANY 

IN THE first place, make your friends welcome ; but do not make 
a tuasy parade or show in doing it. If you can possibly do 
so, avoid cooking on their account; it makes a person feel 
uncomfortable to find themselves the occasion of extra trouble. 
Better by far give them without comment the best the house 
affords ready prepared, and spend the time of the visit in their 
society. It is generally supposed our friends are not obliged to 
make visits to supply the deficiencies at home ; and we are to take 
the visit as a desire for our society rather than the costly viands 
with which we might load our table. When friends come from 
a distance, be particularly careful not to have them imagine their 
visit ill-timed; do not complain of poor help, or want of room 
to make them as comfortable as you would wish. If you have a 
good room, give it them ; if, on the other hand, your accommoda- 
tions are not such as you would desire on their account and your 
own, make no apology, do not let them see your mortification, but 
act as though you felt satisfied with yourself and the world. If 
you have all you need, and your friends have hardly as much 
of this world as would be for their comfort, be careful not to 
wound their feelings by an ostentatious show of the comforts you 
happen to be blessed with, but appear as though your friends 
were accustomed to every luxury and these trifies were only a 
matter of course. When a friend arrives, it is expected they 
need the refreshment both of toilet and table; as soon as con- 
gratulations are over and their luggage arrived, show them to 
their rooma Be sure that every article needed is there before 
you go up. Do not be obliged to call for water, towels, etc., but 
let them think the room was in order for company before their 
arrival A bit of meat relishes well after a journey, if it can 
,be obtained without too much trouble. Do not hurry your guests 
at their toilet, but be ready as soon as they have finished their 
toilet to serve refreshments. 
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Allow them to propose retiring at night, instead of saying 
yourself, ''Our friends must be fatigued after their journey, and 
we will retire early on their account." If convenient, their rooms 
should be put in order while breakfast is serving; if not, as soon 
as possible after. Do not allow a guest ever to feel that you are 
putting yourself to trouble on their account. If you make changes 
do it quietly, that it may not be noticed. It is much more agree- 
able to a guest to be treated to plain fare than to feel that they 
arQ making needless trouble. 

—From "The Housekeeper's Encyclopedia,'' Mrs. 
HaskeU, Edition of 1860. 

THE COLONIAL STYLE FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 

IN THE morning of the day of the party, every article to be used 
should be on hand. It is well to have the pastry baked the 
day previous; also the puddings that are to be cold, and the 
blanc-mange can be better molded if used. The soup should be 
boiled the day before, but seasoned and otherwise prepared the 
same day. Stuff and truss the turkey and ducks in the morning, 
and if a ham is to be boiled it should be put over at nine o'clock 
if the dinner hour be three, which is usually the hour for such 
entertainments, though customs in this respect vary in different 
cities, and in the country the hour is often twelve, one or two. 
It is not well to deviate very widely from the common practice, 
as it will interfere too much with the comfort and habits of the 
guests. Unless there is an experienced cook who can be trusted 
with everything, the lady of the house must superintend the whole 
matter, and it will save her much mortification to prepare the 
delicate parts herself. As the company will not arrive till the 
hour appointed, she can, by arranging her dress, all but the out- 
side, remain in the kitchen until near the time of sending up the 
dinner. 

The table should be set early with great precision and care. 
The cloth should be immaculate and perfectly smooth. The castor 
in the center of the table and the plates around the sides at equal 
distances, and one at each end. The knives and forks, the ends 
of the handles exactly parallel with the sides of the table ; the 
tumbler and napkin at the right side of the plate, the napkin 
nearest the edge of the table; the salt-stands in the comers. 
Place the table-mats according to the dishes to be used; if four 
of meat, one at each end and one each side. The vegetables in 
a straight line at the sides, with two each side of the castor. 

If the party consists of twelve, the table will be set with two 
dozen large plates^ the upper one for soup, the other for the first 
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conrse of meat. Then on the side table as many dozen of plates 
and knives and forks as there are courses of meat besides; and 
for the dessert, as many dessert plates and knives, forks and 
spoons, as there are kinds of dessert^ a dozen of each. A dozen 
of saucers, if needed, and a few extra ones for emergencies, and 
a few extra napkins. In a closet near by it is well to have a wash 
dish of hot water and wiping towels. On the side table also is 
to be placed all the articles used for helping the dessert, and un- 
less there is a convenient closet near, the dessert must be set there 
covered with napkins. In cold weather it is very important that 
all the plates, except those for desserts and soups, be kept warm 
till used. 

One waiter, who is expert in such matters, will answer in the 
dining-room, but if not, two will be necessary. 

When the hour for dinner arrives, the soup and fish go up 
first; if both are designed, the fish set before the host, and the 
soup by the hostess, with the spoons lying near requisite to serve 
it. The fish knife and sauce are to be placed by the fish. Every- 
thing must be in readiness; the water, the bread, etc., which are 
to be served from the side table, and all the dishes warm for the 
next courses, causing no delay. 

The waiter then informs the lady of the house that dinner is 
ready. She rises and informs her husband and the guests. The 
gentleman for whom the party is made, or some other of the in- 
vited guests, conducts the lady of the house to the table and takes 
his seat at the first place at her right hand. She then helps the 
soup, beginning at her right hand, serving all without inquiry 
whether they will take it or not. It is generally expected that 
all will take it, whether they may like it or not, for the sake of 
uniformity and to prevent trouble. This is never served but 
once, and does not occupy but a few moments. The fish will re- 
main covered until the soup and plates are removed, when the 
host will serve it, beginning at his right hand. After soup and 
fish are removed, then the ham, turkey, ducks, etc., are to be 
brought and placed, the largest at the two ends and the smaller 
ones at the sides. While the waiters are removing the plates, 
soup and fish and putting clean plates, knives and forks around, 
guests will be filling up the time with agreeable and easy conver- 
sation, without noticing apparently what is passing in the ar- 
rangements. 

When all is prepared the host gives a sign to the waiters and 
the covers are all to be removed, being turned quickly up to pre- 
vent the steam from falling on the cloth or guests. The host 
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carves the dish before him, the hostess helps the dish opposite to 
her, and the gentlemen guests carve the dishes opposite to them. 
As soon as ready to help, the lady asks the gentleman at her right 
hand to what he will be helped and never makes excuses for nor 
praises any particular dish. The host commences at his right and 
does the same till all are helped. The lady should, if possible, 
be so much at ease as to converse or introduce topics of conversa- 
tion. If she have need to direct the waiters, which should be 
avoided by previous instruction, she should do it as quietly and 
easily as possible. After all are helped the host helps the hostess 
and then himself. Every person begins to eat nearly as soon as 
helped. Wine-drinking is no longer considered a part of a dinner 
ceremony. It is not practiced at the most refined tables, and the 
best part of the community discard it wholly. 

After any guest has finished eating, the waiter is to change 
his plate, knife and fork, and the host or hostess asks to what he 
will be helped. 

When the guests have done eating meats, the hostess directs 
the waiters by a look, and every article is removed from the table, 
and if there are two tablecloths on, the upper one is removed, if 
not, the table-brush is used after the bread has been all removed 
by a fork. 

Then the dessert knives, forks and plates are set around and 
the dessert is placed on the table. The pie at one end and pud- 
ding at the other, and if there are other dishes, at each side, for 
the guests to help. If the pudding is hot, it is to be placed on a 
a mat before the hostess. Place the cheese, if in a tray, in the 
center, and a knife and fork on each pie and spoons for the others. 
If fruit is to be served, everything is to be removed again and 
the plates, knives, nut-pickers, etc., placed around, and the largest 
glass dish of fruit goes in the center, the nuts at each end, with 
raisins, figs, etc., around the sides. 

When all through, the guests fold their napkins and lay them 
on the table. The lady of the house rises with her guests and the 
company all retire to the drawing-room. If the lady of the house 
lays her napkin on the table after the meats are through, the 
company will do the same. Colored napkins are often used and 
are best for fruit. 

A FEW RULES FOB THE WAITEB 

WHEN everything is in perfect readiness and the chairs are 
placed around the table, announce the dinner to the lady 
of the house in a quiet way. When the company rise to 
go out, stand by the door, holding it open till all have passed 
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through, then shut the door and follow to the dining-room. As 
soon as the company are seated, remove the covers, turning them 
quickly up to prevent the water dropping, and lay them on the 
side table, to be taken from the room when convenient. Always 
go to the left hand to serve those at table, except to pour water, 
and that should be done at the right. 

Be attentive and notice if each one is well helped, and be 
ready to hand anything that is wanted. Do not wait to be asked ; 
if you keep a sharp eye you will see what is wanted, such as bread, 
butter, water, etc. 

As soon as the first course is done, take a knife-tray and re- 
move all the knives, forks, spoons and ladles; or, if preferred, 
remove them with the dishes. Always begin at the bottom dish 
at the left side and remove all before you as you go around. When 
all is cleared, take a fork and plate and take up all the pieces of 
bread from the cloth. Then take the table-brush, or a napkin 
roUed up, and plate and commence at the bottom as before and 
go around, brushing the cloth clean from all crumbs. If there are 
finger-glasses to be used, place them half filled with water at the 
right side of each person. Then place the plates and dessert as 
before directed. The waiter should keep perfect silence, unless 
to answer a question, or to offer the article served. Move with a 
light, quick step, but never in a bustle or hurry. Never seem 
impatient to leave the room, but quietly wait and be kindly at- 
tentive. 

HOW TO SERVE OOLONIAL TEAS 

LAY the cloth even, the waiter on one side and the tea things 
placed in order. The sugar, cream and slop-bowl on the 
back part and the cups and saucers spread on the front, 
the tea on the right, the hot water on the left. A cup, plate and 
napkin at each plate. If the napkin is dispensed with, the cup- 
plate should not be. The sweetmeats on the opposite from the 
waiter, with spoons and dishes to serve them. A pitcher of cold 
water, and a few tumblers, for those who use it. 

In serving tea in the common way, a few rules will suffice. 
Carry the plates while the tea is being poured. After the tea 
is served, carry the biscuit, spread, one kind of cake, and beef or 
tongue. Have an eye to the tea and take the empty cups on the 
waiter, rinse them and serve as before. The handles of the cream- 
spoon and sugar-tongs should be toward the company. Serve 
strangers, or the oldest, first, and the younger ladies next; the 
lady of the house last; then the gentlemen. "When coffee is 
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■ervedy place one cup of coffee between every two of tea, the first 
time round. Serve biscuit thrice, the cake two or three times. 
If sweetmeats, etc., are served, it should be done afterward, as 
seems most desirable; it may be done soon, or in an hour after, 
in the same order. 

—From "Woman in Her Various Relations,'^ 
Edition of 1851, by Mrs. AbelL 
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ENTERTAINING AS AN ART 

By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
Author of 'The Chimney Comer Papers/' "Uncle Tom's Cabin,'' Ete. 

I HE ABT of society among us Anglo-Saxons is yet in 
its ruder stages. We are not, as a race, social 
and confiding, like the French and Italians and 
Germans. We have a word for home, and 
our home is often a moated grange, an 
island, a castle with its drawbridge up^ cutting us 
oflf from all but our own home-circle. In France 
and Germany and Italy there are the boulevards 
and public gardens, where people do their family living 
in conmion. Mr. A is breakfasting under one tree, with 
wife and children around, and Mr. B is breakfasting under 
another tree, hard by; and messages^ nods, and smiles pass 
backward and forward. Families see each other daily in 
these public resorts, and exchange mutual offices of good- 
will. Perhaps from tiiese customs of society come that naive 
simplicity and abandon which one remarks in the Conti- 
nental, in opposition to the Anglo-Saxon, habits of conver- 
sation. A Frenchman or an Italian will talk to you of his 
feelings and plans and prospects with an unreserve that 
is perfectly unaccountable to you, who have always felt 
that such things must be kept for the very innermost 
circle of home privacy. But the Frenchman or Italian 
has from a child been brought up to pass his family life in 
places of public resort, in constant contact and intercom- 
munion with other families; and the social and conversa- 
tional instinct has thus been daily strengthened. Hence 
the reunions of these people have been characterized by 
a sprightliness and vigor and spirit that the Anglo-Saxon 
has in vain attempted to seize and reproduce. English 
and American conversazioni have very generally proved a 
failure, from the rooted, frozen habit of reticence and re- 
serve which grows with our growth and strengthens with 
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our strengtlL The fact is, that the Anglo-Saxon race as a 
race does not enjoy talking^ and, except in rare instances, 
does not talk well. A daily convocation of people, without 
refreshments or any extraneous object but the simple 
pleasure of seeing and talking with each other, is a thing 
that can scarcely be understood in English or American 
society. Social entertainment presupposes in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind something to eat, and not only something, but 
a great deal. Enormous dinners or great suppers consti- 
tute the entertainment. Nobody seems to have formed 
the idea that the talking — the simple exchange of the social 
feelings — is, of itself, the entertainment, and that being 
together is the pleasure. 

WHAT REAL GONVEBSATIOK MEANS 

MADAM Bbcamieb f or years had a circle of friends who 
met every afternoon in her salon, from four to six 
o'clock, for the simple and sole pleasure of talking 
with each other. The very first wits and men of letters 
and statesmen and savans were enrolled in it, and each 
brought to the entertainment some choice morceau which 
he had laid aside from his own particular field to add to 
the feast. The daily intimacy gave each one such perfect 
insight into all the others' habits of thought, tastes, and 
preferences, that the conversation was like the celebrated 
music of the Conservatoire in Paris, a concert of perfectly 
chorded instruments taught by long habit of harmonious 
intercourse to keep exact time and tune together. 

Real conversation presupposes intimate acquaintance. 
People must see each other often enough to wear off the 
rough bark and outside rind of commonplaces and conven- 
tionalities in which their real ideas are enwrapped, and 
give forth without reserve their innermost and best feel- 
ings. Now what is called a large party is the first and 
rudest form of social intercourse. The most we can say 
of it is, that it is better than nothing. Men and women are 
crowded together like cattle in a pen. They look at each 
other, they jostle each other, exchange a few common bleat- 
ings, and eat together; and so the performance terminates. 
One may be crushed evening after evening against men or 
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women, and learn very little abont them. Ton may decide 
that a lady is good-tempered| when any amount of tramp- 
ling on the skirt of her new silk dress brings no cloud to 
her brow. But is it good temper, or only wanton careless- 
ness, which cares nothing for waste f You can see that a 
man is not a gentleman who squares his back to ladies at 
the supper-table, and devours boned turkey and pate de 
foies graSy while they vainly reach over and around him for 
something, and that another is a gentleman so far as to 
prefer the care of his weaker neighbors to the immediate 
indulgence of his own appetites ; but further than this you 
learn little. Sometimes, it is true, in some secluded cor- 
ner, two people of fine nervous system, undisturbed by the 
general confusion, may have a sociable half-hour, and 
really part feeling that they like each other better, and 
know more of each other than before. Yet these general 
gatherings have, after all, their value. They are not so 
good as something better would be, but they cannot be 
wholly dispensed with. It is far better that Mrs. Bogus 
should give an annual party, when she takes down all her 
bedsteads and throws open her whole house, than that she 
should never see her friends and neighbors inside her 
doors at all. She may feel that she has neither the taste 
nor the talent for constant small reunions. Such things, 
she may feel, require a social tact which she has not. She 
Would be utterly at a loss how to conduct them. Each one 
would cost her as much anxiety and thought as her annual 
gathering, and prove a failure after all; whereas the an- 
nual demonstration can be put wholly into the hands of the 
caterer, who comes in force, with flowers, silver, china, ser- 
vants, and, taking the house into his own hands, gives her 
entertainment for her, leaving to her no responsibility but 
the payment of the bills ; and if Mr. Bogus does not quar- 
rel with them, we know no reason why any one else should; 
and I think Mrs. Bogus merits well of the republic, for do- 
ing what she can do towards the hospitalities of the season. 
• * * In country places in particular, where little is going 
on and life is apt to stagnate, a good, large, generous party, 
which brings the whole neighborhood into one house to have . 
a jolly time, to eat, drink, and be merry, is really quite a ' 
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work of love and mercy. People see one another in their 
best clothes, and that is something; the elders exchange all 
manner of simple pleasantries and civilitieSy and talk over 
their domestic affairs, while the young people flirt, in that 
wholesome manner which is one of the safest of youthful 
follies. A country party, in fact, may be set down as a 
work of benevolence, and the money expended thereon 
fairly charged to the account of the great cause of peace 
and good-will on earth. • • • 

HOW TO OBGANIZE REAL ENTEBTAINMENTS 

IP THE idea of meeting together had some other focal point 
than eating, I think there would be more social feeling. 
It might be a musical reunion, where the various 
young people of a circle agreed to furnish each a song or an 
instrumental performance. It might be an impromptu char- 
ade party, bringing out something of that taste in arrange- 
ment of costume, and capacity for dramatic effect, of which 
there is more latent in society than we think. It might be 
the reading of articles in prose and poetry furnished to a 
conmion paper or portfolio, which would awaken an abun- 
dance of interest and speculation on the authorship, or it 
might be dramatic readings and recitations. Any or all of 
these pastimes might make an evening so entertaining that 
a simple cup of tea and a plate of cake or biscuit would be 
all the refreshment needed. 

We may with advantage steal a leaf now and then from 
some foreign book. **In France and Italy, families have 
their peculiar days set apart for the reception of friends at 
their own houses. The whole house is put upon a footing 
of hospitality and invitation, and the whole mind is given 
to receiving the various friends. In the evening the salon is 
filled. The guests, coming from week to week, for years, 
become in time friends ; the resort has the charm of a home 
circle; there are certain faces that you are always sure to 
meet there. A lady once said to me of a certain gentleman 
and lady whom she missed from her circle, *They have been 
at our house every Wednesday evening for twenty years.* 
It seems to me that this frequency of meeting is the great 
secret of agreeable society. One sees, in our American life, 
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abundance of people who are everything that is charming 
and cultivated, but one never sees enough of them. One 
meets them at some quiet reunion, passes a delightful hour, 
thinks how charming they are, and wishes one could see 
more of them. But the pleasant meeting is like the en- 
counter of two ships in mid-ocean : away we sail, each on his 
respective course, to see each other no more till the pleasant 
remembrance has died away. Yet were there some quiet, 
home-like resort where we might turn in to renew from time 
to time the pleasant intercourse, to continue the last conver- 
sation, and to compare anew our readings and our experi- 
ences, the pleasant hour of liking would ripen into a warm 
friendship. • • • 

Nothing can be more charming than the description 
which Edmond About gives, in his novel of **Tolla,^' of the 
reception evenings of an old noble Boman family — ^the spirit 
of repose and quietude through all the apartments — ^the ease 
of coming and going — ^the perfect homelike spirit in which 
the guests settle themselves to any employment of the hour 
that best suits them — ^some to lively chat, some to dreamy, 
silent lounging, some to a game, others, in a distant apart- 
ment, to music, and others still to a promenade along the 
terraces. 

One is often in a state of mind and nerves which indis- 
poses for the effort of active conversation; one wishes to 
rest, to observe, to be amused without an effort; and a man- 
sion which opens wide its hospitable arms, and offers itself 
to you as a sort of home, where you may rest, and do just as 
the humor suits you, is a perfect godsend at such times. You 
are at home there, your ways are understood, you can do 
as you please— come early or late, be brilliant or dull — ^you 
are always welcome. If you can do nothing for the social 
whole tonight, it matters not. There are many more nights 
to come in the future, and you are entertained on trust, 
without a challenge. 

I have one friend — a man of genius, subject to the ebbs 
and flows of animal spirits which attend that organization. 
Of general society he has a nervous horror. A regular din- 
ner or evening party is to him a terror, an impossibility ; 
but there is a quiet parlor where stands a much-worn old 
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sofa, and it is his delight to enter without knocking, and be 
found lying with half -shut eyes on this friendly couch, while 
the family life goes on around him without a question. No- 
body is to mind him, to tease him with inquiries or saluta- 
tions. If he will, he breaks into the stream of conversation, 
and sometimes, rousing up from one of these dreamy 
trances, finds himself, ere he or they know how, in the mood 
for free and friendly talk. People often wonder, *How do 
you catch So-and-so! He is so shy! I have invited and in- 
vited, and he never comes.' We never invite, and he comes. 
We take no note of his coming or his going; we do not. 
startle his entrance with acclamation, nor clog his depart- 
ure with expostulation; it is fully understood that with us 
he shall do just as he chooses; and so he chooses to do 
much that we like. 

The sum of this whole doctrine of society is, that we 
are to try the value of all modes and forms of social enter- 
tainment by their effect in producing real acquaintance and 
real friendship and good-will. The first and rudest form of 
seeking this is by a great promiscuous party, which simply 
effects this — ^that people at least see each other on the out- 
side, and eat together. Next come all those various forms 
of reunion in which the entertainment consists of some- 
thing higher than staring and eating — some exercise of the 
faculties of the guests in music, acting, recitation, reading, 
etc.; and these are a great advance, because they show 
people what is in them, and thus lay a foundation for a 
more intelligent appreciation and acquaintance. These are 
the best substitute for the expense, show, and trouble of 
large parties. They are in their nature more refining and 
intellectual. It is astonishing, when people really put to- 
gether, in some one club or association, all the different 
talents for pleasing possessed by different persons, how 
clever a circle may be gathered — ^in the least promising 
neighborhood. 

—From **The Chinmey Comer Papers," in the 
AtlBntic Monthly. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF BRITISH TITLES 

By ELIZA LESLIE 
Author of "The Behavior Book," Etc. 

HOULD it fall to your lot to introduce any of the 
English nobility, take care to inform yourself 
exactly what their titles really are. Americans 
are liable to make sad blunders in these things. 
It may be well to know that a duke is the high- 
est title of British nobility, and that his wife is a duchess. 
His eldest son is a marquis as long as his father lives, on 
whose demise the marquis becomes a duke. The wife of a 
marquis is a marchioness. There are a few marquises 
whose fathers were not dukes. The younger sons are 
termed Lord Henry, Lord Charles, Lord John, etc. The 
daughters Lady Caroline, Lady Augusta, Lady Julia. The 
family name is generally quite different from the title. 
Thus, the name of the Duke of Bichmond is Lenox — ^that of 
the Duke of Butland, Manners. The family name of the 
Duke of Norfolk (who ranks first of the English nobility) 
is Howard. The Duke of Northumberland's name is Percy. 
Arthur Wellesley was that of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton. His eldest son was Marquis of Douro, and his second 
son Lord Charles Wellesley. The children of a marquis 
are called Lord Frederick, or Lord Henry, and Lady 
Louisa, or Lady Harriet. 

The next title is viscount, as Viscount Palmerston. The 
next is earl, whose wife is a countess, and the children may 
be Lord Georges and Lady Marys. 

After the viscounts come the barons, whose children 
are denominated the Honorable Miss, or Mr. John Sin- 
gleton Copley, (whose father was Copley, the celebrated 
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American painter) became Baron Lyndhurst. His eldest 
daughter is the Hon. Miss Copley. 

LOBDS AND THEIB LADIES 

IN COMMON parlance, barons are always termed lords. 
Some few have two titles — ^as Lord Say and Sele — 
Lord Brougham and Vaux. After William the Fourth 
had suddenly dissolved the parliament that held out so 
long against passing the reform bill, and the king, ap- 
pointing a new cabinet, had placed Lord Brougham at the 
head of the ministry, a ridiculous comic song came out at 
one of the minor theaters, implying that now his majesty 
has swept out the whole parliament, **he takes up his 
broom and valks,'' (Brougham and Vaux.) 

When the widow of a nobleman marries a man who has 
no title, she always retains hers. Thus when the widow of 
the Earl of Mansfield married Colonel Greville, (a nephew 
of the Earl of Warwick) — on their door-plate the names 
were — **The Countess Dowager of Mansfield, and the Hon. 
Colonel Greville,'* — a rather long inscription. A noble- 
man's daughter marrying a commoner, retains her orig- 
inal title of Lady, but takes his surname — ^thus, Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, whose father was Duke of Argyle, became, 
on her marriage with Dr. Bury, a clergyman. Lady Char- 
lotte Bury. It will be understood that if a nobleman's 
daughter marries a nobleman, her title merges in his — ^but 
if she marries a commoner, she retains what title she had 
originally — ^her husband, of course, obtaining no rank by 
his marriage. / 

The title of a baronet is Sir — as Sir Francis Burdett, 
Sir Walter Scott. His children are Mr. and Miss, without 
any **Hon." affixed to their names. Baronets are a grade 
below barons, but the title is hereditary, descending to the 
eldest son or next male heir. In directing to a baronet, 
put **Bart." after his name. A knight is also called Sir, 
as Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Edwin Landseer, etc.; but 
his title being only for life, dies with him. It is always 
conferred by the sovereign touching his shoulder with a 
sword and saying, for instance, **Rise up. Sir Francis 
Chantry." In writing to a knight, put **Knt." The wives 
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of both baronets and knights are called Lady. The wife 
of Sir John Franklin (who was knighted) was Lady Frank- 
lin — not Lady Jane Franklin, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed. She could not be Lady Jane unless her father was 
a nobleman. 

HOW TO LBABK ABOUT THE PEERAGE 

A NOBLEMAN always signs his title only, without desig- 
nating his exact rank — ^the Duke of Athol signing 
himselT^AthoP'— the Duke of Bedford, **Bedford'^ 
— ^the Marquis of Granby, **Granby'' — ^the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, ** Chesterfield,** etc. The wives of peers give their 
Christian name with their title — as Isabella Buccleuch — 
Margaret Northampton — ^Elizabeth Derby, etc. 

The English bishops are addressed in letters as the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is Primate of 
England — (Head of the English Church) is called His 
Grace, or Your Grace. The bishops are all (by virtue of 
their office) members of the House of Peers or Lords. 
They sign their Christian name with the title of their 
bishopric. 

All full noblemen have an hereditary seat in the House 
of Peers, which they take on attaining the age of twenty- 
one, and it continues while they live. Their younger sons, 
the Lord Johns and Lord Fredericks, can only have a seat 
in the House of Commons, and to that they must be elected, 
like the other members. Baronets, not being peers, must 
also be elected as commons. 

Americans going to England would do well to look over 
a book of the British Peerage, so as to save themselves 
for making blunders, which are much ridiculed in a 
country where little allowance is made for republican 
habits and for republican ignorance of what appertains to 
monarchical institutions. It would not be amiss even to 
know that a full coat of arms, including shield, supporters, 
crest and scroll with a motto, belongs only to the chief of a 
noble family; and that the younger branches are entitled 
only to the crest, which is the head of the same animal that 
stands erect on each side of the shield as if to support it. 
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BHch as stags, foxes, bears, vultnres, etc. A baronet has a 
shield only, with a bloody or wounded hand over the top. 

Our countrymen abroad sometimes excite ill-concealed 
mirth, by the lavish use they make of titles when they 
chance to find themselves among the nobility. They should 
learn that none but servants or people of the lower classes 
make constant use of the terms ^*my lord,'* and **my lady*' 
— **your lordship, '* or **your ladyship'^ — **your grace, *' 
etc., in conversing with persons of rank. Formerly it was 
the custom, but it is long since obsolete, except, as we have 
said, from domestics or dependants. Address them simply 
as Lord Derby, or Lord Dunmore — ^Lady Wilton, Lady 
Momington, etc 

Vol. 8—10 —From *'The Behavior Book," by Wss Leslie. 
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POSITION IN SOCIETY AS DECIDED BY 
MONEY AND CLASS 

By SARAH STICKNEY ELLIS 
Author of ^The Wives of England," ''The Daughters of England/' Ete. 

|T BEQXJiBES but little knowledge, but little observa- 
tion of society and but little acquaintance with 
the world in general, to see that those distinc- 
tions which give to one occupation so much 
more dignity than another, must be purely 
conventional. Let us look, as an instance of this, at the 
vast difference we make in our notions of gentility between 
wholesale and retail business. And though a man of noble 
birth, as he drives by necessity through the bustling streets 
of London, would smile at the idea that trade was not a 
degradation of itself sufficient to exclude all notion of de- 
gree; yet the tradesman living at his shop knows perfectly 
well that his wife and daughters have no right to visit with 
the wife and daughters of him who keeps his country 
house^ and sells en masse, from some dark warehouse in 
the city, the self -same articles in which the other deals. 

Still these distinctions, strongly and clearly as they 
are occasionally impressed upon the inferior classes, be- 
come sometimes a little intricate, as wealth enables its 
possessor to advance in the scale of luxury and indulgence. 
When the city shopkeeper, for instance, obtains sufficient 
to enable him to settle in his rural villa, from whence he 
issues every morning to his counting-house in town, the 
wife and daughters who remain to set the fashions of the 
village where they live, how immeasurably far are they 
from holding intercourse with any of the shopkeepers 
there I Even when affairs connected with the welfare of 
the neighborhood render it necessary to call upon the 
shopkeeper's wife, they meet her in a manner the most 
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diBtanty and the most unlike what could by any possibility 
be construed into friendship. • • • 

NOBILITY AND BBTAIL BUSINESS 

IT MAY be said, and perhaps with too much truth, that 
the business of shopkeeping, as it is generally con- 
ducted, has little tendency to ennoble the character; 
and that perpetually striving to please for purposes of 
self-interest, those who in reality are sometimes cordially 
despised, is lowering to the dignity of a man, to say noth- 
ing of a gentleman. 

It may be asked, on the other hand, who, in the present 
state of society, is exempt from this particular kind of de- 
gradation f The lawyer, who may be said almost to hold 
the destinies of his fellow-creatures in his hand — ^he 
cringes to his wealthy client, and often works his way to 
distinction by concealing his real sentiments, and pretend- 
ing to be other than he is. The doctor, too, with his untir- 
ing patience, and his imperturbable serenity, approaching 
with apparent kindness and respect, where every feeling 
of his soul is repelled — who would speak of him as an in- 
dependent man, more especially in the outset of his career f 
Nor is this less the case with other professions, all which, 
however, are esteemed more honorable, and consequently 
more eligible, than any kind of trade. 

But still— 

*^A man's a man for a' that;'' 

and let his occupation be what it may, it is the honest 
heart, the upright principle, the steady mind, and the un- 
biased judgment, which give him dignity wherever he 
may be placed. The man who possesses these qualifica- 
tions, in addition to a far-stretching and enlightened in- 
tellect, must ever be a pillar to the state in which he lives, 
for he will uphold its integrity, and without such men no 
nation can be truly great. 

HOW TO AVOID "snubbing*' 

IT IS the instinct of natural delicacy then which leads us 
rather to withdraw our familiarity, than to have it 
withdrawn from ; and if thus sensible of what is her 
proper sphere, and scrupulous to observe its limits, a right- 
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minded woman need never be made to feel that she is not 
respected; although the moment she steps beyond the 
boundary of that sphere, the true dignity of her character 
will be gone, 

Nor is this the case with her position in society alone. 
All misapprehensions about herself, such as supposing 
she is beautiful when she is not, or highly gifted when no 
evidence of talent appears, or important when she has no 
influence — ^all these mistakes are calculated to deprive a 
woman of that dignity which is the inalienable possession 
of all who fill with perfect propriety their appointed place. 

The great facility with which the elegancies and luxu- 
ries of life are now obtained, and the general competition 
which prevails throughout society with regard to dress, 
furniture, and style of living, present to a vain and unen- 
lightened woman, an almost irresistible temptation to 
plunge into that vortex of extravagance, display, and 
worldly-mindedness, in which I believe a greater amount 
of good intention has been lost, than by the direct assault 
of enemies apparently more powerful. 

LUXUBT AND MENTAL MALADIES 

AGAIN, the indolence almost necessarily induced by the 
enjoyment to a great extent of the luxuries of life 
— ^how often is this foe to health and cheerfulness 
dressed up in the cloak of charity, and made to assume the 
character of kindness to the poor, in offering them employ- 
ment. Not that I would be guilty of endeavoring to divert 
from so necessitous a channel the proper exercise of real 
charity; but, at the same time that we advocate the cause 
of the poor, let us call things by their proper names ; and 
if we employ more servants than are necessary, or send out 
our work to be done by those who need the utmost amount 
of what we give for doing it, let us not take advantage of 
this disposition of our affairs, to spend the time which re- 
mains upon our hands in idleness ; but let us rather employ, 
in a higher sphere of usefulness, those faculties of mind, 
and those advantages of education, the free exercise of 
which constitutes one of the greatest privileges of an ex- 
alted station. 
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The same temptations which spread the snare of indo- 
lence around the feet of the unwary, are equally potent in 
their power to beguile into habits of self-indulgence. And 
here the fancied or real delicacy of constitution which 
seems in the present day to be the birthright of English- 
women, with all that spectral host of nervous maladies, 
which so often paralyze their energies, and defeat their 
efforts to do good — ^here, in this most privileged of all 
positions of human life, most frequently assail the female 
frame, so as often to reduce their pitiable victim to a mere 
nonentity as regards one great end of her existence — ^use- 
fulness to her fellow-creatures. 

Far be it from me to speak with unkindness or want 
of sympathy of those maladies of mind and body, which, 
under the general head of nervous disorders, I believe to 
constitute some of the greatest miseries which ** flesh is 
heir to.'^ But having never found them to exist to any 
serious extent where constant occupation of head and hand, 
and healthful bodily exercise, were kept up with vigorous 
and unremitting effort, I feel the more anxious that wives 
should not create for themselves, out of their habits of 
personal indulgence, so formidable an enemy to their own 
enjoyment, and to the beneficial influence which, as Chris- 
tian women, they are capable of exercising to an almost 
incalculable extent. • • • 

So long as we esteem those we meet with in society, 
according to the fashion of their dress, the richness of 
their ornaments, or the style in which they live, it is a 
mockery of words to say that our standard of excellence 
does not consist in that which money can purchase, or a 
vain and vulgar ambition attain. And so long as we feel 
cast down, disappointed, and distressed at being outshone 
in these outward embellishments, it is a certain proof that 
we are not attaching supreme importance to such as adorn 
the mind. 

I am fully aware, in writing on this subject, that I am 
but lifting a feeble voice against the giant-force of popular 
feeling; that the state of our country, presenting an almost 
universal tendency towards an excess of civilization, added 
to the improvement in our manufactures, and the facility 
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with which every kind of luxury is now obtained, are causes 
perpetually operating upon the great mass of the people, 
so as to urge them on to a state of eager competition in the 
display of all which money can procure; and that this com- 
petition is highly applauded by many, as beneficial to the 
nation at large, and especially so when that nation is con- 
sidered merely as a mass of instrumentality, operating 
upon what is purely material. 

But I am aware also, that this very cause, operating so 
widely and so powerfully as it does, ought to furnish the 
impetus of a new movement in society, by which the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual, shall, by a fresh effort, be roused 
to its proper elevation above the material; and this neces- 
sary and truly noble effort, I must again repeat, it is in the 
power of the wives of our country to make. 

Nor would this great movement in reality be so difficult 
to effect, as we might be led to suppose from looking only 
at the surface of society, and observing the multiplicity of 
instances in which a false standard of excellence is estab- 
lished. We are sometimes too much influenced in our opin- 
ions, as well as too much discouraged in our endeavors to 
do good, by a superficial observation of the general state 
of things in social life ; for there is often an under-current 
of feeling towards what is just and good, at work in the 
minds of those, who, from being deficient in the moral 
power to act upon their own convictions, fall in with the 
superficial tide, and go along with the stream, against 
their better judgment, if not against their real inclinations. 

INTELLECTUAL SUPEMOBITY AND MOBAL WOBTH 

THUS, in a more close and intimate acquaintance with 
the world, we find, to our frequent satisfaction, that 
a combination of intellectual superiority and moral 
worth, is not in reality so lightly esteemed as at first we 
had supposed ; that the weak and the vain, who spend their 
lives in striving after that which truly profiteth not, are 
dissatisfied and weary with their own fruitless efforts, and 
that others a little more gifted with understandings, and 
enlightened by juster views, though engaged in the same 
improfitable struggle, would be more than glad of any- 
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thing that would assist them to escape from their grovel- 
ling anxieties, and low entanglements, so as in an open 
and decided manner to declare themselves on the side of 
what is intrinsically good, and consequently worthy of their 
utmost endeavors to attain. 

Thus we find too, in spite of popular prejudice against a 
simple dress, or a homely way of living, that respectabil- 
ity, and genuine worth of character are able not only to 
give dignity to any position in society, but also to com- 
mand universal respect from others; and that, while few 
are bold enough to imitate, there is no small proportion of 
the commuity who secretly wish they were like those noble- 
minded individuals, who dare to aim at a true standard of 
excellence, in the formation of their own habits, and the 
general conduct of their families. • • • 

Our standard of excellence will then be no longer found 

in the most splendid jewelry, or the costliest plate ; for in 

all these the vulgar and the ignorant may easily attain 

pre-eminence; but in the warmest welcome, the kindest 

service, the best-regulated household, the strictest judgment 

of ourselves, the most beneficial influence, the highest 

hopes for futurity, and the largest amount of domestio 

and social happiness which it is ever permitted to thd 

families of earth to enjoy. 

—From "The Wives of England." 
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SOCIETY IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 

By CAROLINE MATILDA KIBKLAND 
Author of 'The Evening Book/' "A Book of Home Beauty," Etc. 

EMiNiNE imitation of English aristocratic man- 
ners among ns, is generally confined to matters 
of dress, show, equipage and fashions of seeing 
company. We do not imitate our neighbors 
where they are most worthy of imitation, in 
their solid and elegant cultivation; in their national 
habit of ample exercise in the open air, or the 
excellently simple and healthy treatment of children. 
Our ambition is limited to matters connected with ** style," 
and whatever tends to the establishment of distinctions in 
society. We go to the French for dress, and to the English 
for manners, a wise choice if it were necessary to ape any 
body. How much wiser would be a firm and modest origi- 
nality; a simplicity founded upon principle; moderation 
in expense, for the express purpose of being liberal where 
liberality is honorable: plainness of dress, resulting at 
once from good taste and from religious self-denial, for the 
sake of others to whom our flaunting array may be a mor- 
tification or a snare ; plainness of living, lest our splendor 
should separate us and the good to whom God has not seen 
fit to give riches; a direct truthfulness of speech, as far 
from the language of unmeaning compliment as from the 
rudeness which bespeaks want of sympathy. In short, 
should we not, as a nation, be happier and more respect- 
able, if we carried out, heartily but quietly, in our habits 
and manners, the grand and simple ideas to which our 
country owes her position among the nations of the earth T 
Can anyone believe that we should sink in the world's 
estimation by living consistently t Were our ambassadors 
treated with less consideration than those of other powers, 
when they appeared in republican simplicity in the midst 
of stars and orders t They had the reality of respect, how- 
ever unwillingly rendered. Franklin appeared at the most 
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splendid court in Enrope in his homely woolen hose; was 
he the man of least consideration there f The notion of re- 
publican equality was new then, and this outward plain- 
ness was understood to be its proper interpretation; but 
the power of mind was never more fully recognized. Eu- 
rope is attempting to follow us to our own ground — ^why 
should we wish to go back to hersT She has long ago 
reached what we seem to be striving after — ^the height of 
luxurious and ungodly living — and proved its unsatisfac- 
tory emptiness. When we compete with her here, we place 
ourselves at disadvantage ; for we cannot equal her, in cen- 
turies of effort. Artificial maimers were in her the natural 
growth of a thousand circumstances; in us they are con- 
trary to the natural course of things, and a mere aping of 
what dazzles us. Would we might rather fall in love with 
truth and heartiness 1 

HOW WE IMITATE ENGLISH ABISTOORACT 

THE impossibility of equalling an old and highly re- 
fined nation in the realities of splendor, is a reason 
which should operate on our pride at least. We 
may purchase a facsimile of the furniture and equipage of 
an English Duke; we may buy his cook and give his din- 
ners ; or we may provide scenery, dresses and decorations 
for ids duchess's soiree or reception, but what have we 
done towards reflecting the style of his household t Where 
is the high breeding, the self -poise, the at-home air, among 
these things I If we would make a dinner party the ex- 
pense of which should vie with the City feast at a corona- 
tion, where shall we find the company t Among worthy 
merchants and lawyers, or members of congress, or 
judges T Have not some of our greatest men — ^I may say 
all of our greatest men, been of the simplest tastes and 
habits f Where can we find a man whose conversation 
would be of the least value, who would not prefer visiting 
where style was a secondary matter t And surely, a splendid 
feast without elegant conversation is a mortifying sight. 
Even in England, where splendor is inbred, everybody 
groans over a grand dinner; in America the burden is in- 
tolerable, both to entertainers and sufferers. 
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Do not let us adopt any artificial and nn-American cns- 
toms with the desire to imitate, or the hope to rival, our 
English neighbors. Our imitation will be crude and vapid; 
our rivalry ridiculous. They could much more profitably 
imitate us in the simplicity which we despise, and not a few 
of their best spirits desire to see some approach to such a 
state of things in the hope of averting the ills 
which threaten their prosperity and grandeur. They 
feel that their safety lies in lessening the gulf which lies 
between the privileged classes and **the people.'* Now we 
are **the people,'* and we cannot be anybody else. To at- 
tempt it were as vain as for a soldier to step out of the 
ranks in order to appear to better advantage. With us, 
the good of one is the good of all. We have a grand posi- 
tion as independent Americans ; we sink at once into an in- 
ferior one, when we imitate anybody. The whole range of 
cultivation lies before us; we can inform and refine our 
'minds to any extent, and spend our fortunes according to 
the tastes thus imbibed. We may live liberally and even 
elegantly without renouncing the dignified simplicity which 
draws its maxims and habits from the proprieties of things 
and not from the conventionalisms of people in the Old 
World; we may become the patrons of Art, because we love 
and understand it, not because somebody else with money 
patronizes Art, and we do not like to be behindhand; we 
may exercise hospitality in the true spirit — ^that which ex- 
cludes the idea of emulation, and thinks only of social pleas- 
ure and kindness. And we can do all this without even in- 
quiring what will English or French Mrs. Grundy say, or 
hampering ourselves with a set of rules and notions, which, 
whatever may have been their propriety where they grew 
up, are to us the very killers of healthy enjoyment, enemies 
of the poetry of life. The tameness which is the result of 
imitation is dreadful. Whoever among us speaks his honest 
sentiments always acknowledges that our tone of society is 
dull and uninteresting; and this is partly owing to the in- 
cessant pursuit of money; partly to a disregard of aesthetic 
cultivation; but principally to a want of naturalness — a 
spirit of imitation, which prompts us to live always in the 
rear of some model, without the least judgment or taste. 
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We lack individuaUty; and although the English possess 
it in a large measure — as from their great self-esteem they 
might be expected to do — ^yet we can never acquire it by 
copying their manners. 

"aristocratic manners" in ENGLISH HISTORY 

LET us inquire for a moment what were the seeds of the 
fashionable manners we are so fond of imitating — 
those which we please oureslves with calling aristo- 
cratic. Mr. D 'Israeli says of the days of King James I. — 
**As a historian, it would be my duty to show how incredi- 
bly gross were the domestic language and the domestic fa- 
miliarities of kings, queens lords and ladies, which were 
much like the lowest of our populace. '* Sir John Harring- 
ton gives an account of *'a masque given during the visit 
of the king of Denmark in England, at which the ladies 
who were to have performed could not stand from intoxica- 
tion, and their Majesties of Denmark and England, were 
both carried to bed by their attendants.'* The ladies of the 
court of Charles I., drank, gamed and swore ; enacted jokes 
of which often the wit was as questionable as the propriety; 
rode in the park; sailed on the Thames ; visited the theatres 
in men's attire; frequented masquerades, etc." What was 
fashionable for gentlemen, we learn from Ben Jonson: 
**Look you, sir, now you are a gentleman, you must carry 
a more exalted presence ; change your mood and habit to a 
more austere form ; be exceedingly proud, stand upon your 
gentility, and scorn every man." **The fashion is, when any 
stranger comes in amongst them, they all stand up and 
stare at him, as if he were some unknown beast, brought 
out of Af rick. You must be impudent enough, sit down, 
and use no respect; when anything is propounded above 
your capacity, smile at it, make two or three faces at it, 
and it is excellent; though you argue a whole day in silence 
thus, and discourse nothing but laughter, 'twill pass. Only, 
now and then give fire, discharge a good full oath, and of- 
fer a great wager, and 'twill be admirable." Lady Town- 
ley enumerates among the delightful privileges of a mar- 
ried woman of fashion, that she may **have men at her 
toilet, invite them to dinner, appoint them a party in a 
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stage-box at a play, engross the conversation there, call 
'em by their Christian names, talk louder than the players, 
etc/' In later times, the Princess of Wales, mother of 
George III., said, that **such was the universal profligacy, 
such the character and conduct of the young people of dis- 
tinction, that she was really afraid to have them near her 
children." 

It is to be observed that, while the character of the 
'^ fashionable world" was thus unprincipled and degraded, 
examples of the highest virtue were not wanting, elsewhere, 
in close proximity to these beacons of folly and vice. Each 
age shows us splendid examples, in both sexes, but they 
do not belong to the class which exalts fashion into an aim 
of life. It requires no unjust severity to say, that in that 
class there are no such examples. Why, if the pattern of 
virtue be not lost — ^if they inspire compatriots and contem- 
poraries — ^why is one particular class beyond the reach of 
its influence, so completely that by no accident is any one 
of its members ever found eminent in the ranks of good- 
ness t The question needs no answer; but we may ask 
what worthy reason there can be for our ambition to be- 
long to a body thus inferior in aims and deficient in moral 
power. We might fill out these hints, and bring down a 
succession of pictures even to the present day, but there is 
no occasion. Public sentiment has made such advances 
that open grossness is not tolerated in our day, in any 
rank of society. But the spirit of what is called fashion- 
able life is the same ; its foundation is the same in the most 
important particular, viz.; in maintaining that the whims 
and foolish devices of a few idle wealthy people shall be 
the standard of manners and customs, a principle which 
casts discredit upon all that men have agreed in consider- 
ing wise and good, even where it does not lead to an open 
abrogation of the essentials of morality. This is the true 
vice of Fashion — ^not that it is frivolous, not that it sacri- 
fices too much to mere beauty, or mere pleasure; not that 
it leads to imprudent or even dishonest expenditure; but 
that it virtually sets aside the ancient and only standards 
of right, in favor of a code of laws as weak and mean as 
they are fluctuating. 
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It is a wonder that any considerable class of persons 
has ever been found willing to become the humble imitators 
of mere folly and arrogance; a still greater wonder that 
such a class should exist among us. Let us hope that a bet- 
ter understanding of ourselves and our position will bring 
us backy at no very distant day, to a more sagacious esti- 
mate of ^^ton.^^ Our ton should be that of true and honor- 
able simplicity, the simplicity, not of ignorance, but of 
principle, the ton of kindness and universal consideration, 
of intelligence, of industry, of respect for probity and deli- 
cacy, in whatever station found. 

It is the apparent refinement of fashionable people that 
tempts many, who do not perceive that an appearance of 
refinement often covers real coarseness. Befinement of 
soul is one thing; mere outward delicacy quite another; but 
the young, the thoughtless and the feeble-minded are apt 
to overlook the distinction. True delicacy is often found 
in the humblest ranks of life, horrible coarseness in the 
highest. Let us learn to judge of things as they are, disre- 
garding all false glare. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS AND DAINTINESS IN ''HIGH LIFE.'^ 

STEBN old Johnson, who confessed that it was difficult for 
him to pity the choice sorrows of a fine lady, says, 
to be fastidious is to be *' insolently nice— delicate to 
a vice, squeamish, disdainful." Do these seem amiable ad- 
jectives? Impertinent dictionary-maker I Unaccommo- 
dating, obdurate, Saxon tongue I Is there no unique name 
for that fine essence ; that impalpable sina qua non — ^which 
is the life and soul of the genteel t No I none but itself can 
be its parallel. Let us then not seek to define but to exam- 
ine it. 

Personal fastidiousness is said to be the characteristic 
of a condition of high refinement. If refinement were a 
matter of physics, this might be admitted. The Israelitish 
ladies '^ could not set the sole of their foot to the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness," but were they, therefore, re- 
fined women T There is an implication even of impiety in 
the scriptural notice of them. Poppaea must have sl bath of 
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asses' milk; somebody of old wept because a rose-leaf was 
doubled under him. Not to go beyond our own day and 
sphere for instances, we have ourselves known a gentle- 
man who would not sign his name until he had put on his 
gloves, lest by any accident his fingers should incur the con- 
tamination of ink; and a lady who objected to joining in 
the Holy Conmiunion, because the idea of drinking after 
other people was so disgusting I Shall we then reckon 
among the marks of true refinement a quality which is com- 
patible with ignorance, with vice, with inanity, vanity and 
irreligionf Hans Christian Anderson has given us one of 
his shrewd little stories in point. 

There was once a prince of great honor and renown 
who wished to marry a real princess. Many persons call- 
ing themselves princesses had been offered for this dignity, 
but there was always something about the ladies which 
made him doubtful of their claim to the title. So not being 
able to satisfy his fastidiousness on this point, he remained 
for a long time undecided. 

One night during a tremendous storm, a young lady 
came to the door and requested admittance, saying that she 
was a real princess. She was in a most pitiable condition, 
draggled from head to foot. With the rain pouring in tor- 
rents from her dishevelled locks, she looked forlorn enough 
for a beggar. But the prince would not prejudge her; he 
invited her to spend the night, and in the meantime his 
mother devised a plan by which to ascertain whether her 
pretensions were genuine. On the place where the princess 
was to sleep she put three small peas, and on the top of 
them twenty mattresses, covering these again with twenty 
feather beds. Upon this luxurious couch the supposed 
princess retired to rest, and in morning she was asked 
how she had passed the night. 

'*0h, most wretchedly,'' she replied; '* there was some- 
thing hard in my bed which distressed me extremely, and 
has bruised me all over black and blue!" 

Then they knew that her pretensions were not false, for 
none but a real princess could have possessed sufficient deli- 
cacy of perception to feel the three little peas under twenty 
mattresses and twenty feather beds ! » 
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Is not then delicacy of personal habits desirable f 
Beyond doubt, when it is held in subservience to higher 
things. The man or woman to whom coarseness is not of- 
fensive, can never be agreeable as a companion, whatever 
the general excellence which might be expected to counter- 
balance this defect of nature or education. But to be nat- 
urally or habitually delicate is one thing, to be systematic- 
ally fastidious quite another. The quality or habit we are 
considering has its root in the profoundest egotism, and its 
branches are so numerous that it is impossible to consider 
them all in detail. It is like the paper-mulberry tree, no 
two leaves of which are alike. Let us pick a sprig or two 
here and there as specimens. 

Fastidiousness, when unaffected, which it is not always, 
is very generally a mark of weakness. Persons of exalted 
virtue are never reputed to be fastidious, and whyt Not 
because they are constituted differently from other men, 
but because great objects — ^noble aims — occupy the soul and 
thoughts to the exclusion of whatever might interfere with 
them. If a man who has devoted himself to the highest 
pursuits which can engage the attention of mortals, finds 
fastidious habits in his way, they will be the first sacrifice 
he will lay upon the altar of duty. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether these habits will not be often beforehand 
with us, effectually preventing any hearty devotion to 
duty. Questioned, did we sayt Alas I does not every 
day's observation show us that they are the hindrance, in 
too many cases, especially of feminine goodness f In the 
care of the poor, and especially in any attempt to reform 
the vicious, is* not this conspicuously the diflficulty, even to 
the extent of subjecting a woman to the charge of coarse- 
ness if she is found able to bear the presence of the squalid 
and the degraded t We have heard ladies observe calmly 
and with obvious self-complacency, that they could not en- 
dure the very atmosphere of the poor, and must leave the 
care of them to those who could I And we could not help 
feeling that the daring required for such an avowal might 
have served an excellent purpose if turned in the right di- 
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rection. The deep condemnations of this effeminate nicety 
is that it is always exercised about trifles. 

COABSENESS OF THE OVEBNIOE 

LIKE other things spurious, fastidiousness is often incon- 
sistent with itself; the coarsest things are done, the 
cruellest things said by*the most fastidious people. 
Horace Walpole was a proverb of epicurean particularity 
of taste, yet none of the vulgarians whom he villified had a 
keener relish for a coarse allusion or a malicious falsehood. 
Beckford, of Fonthill, demanded that life should be thrice 
winnowed for his use, but what was his lifet Louis XIV. 
was * 'insolently nice' ' in some things; what was he in 
others t If we observe a person proud of a reputation for 
fastidiousness, we shall always find the egotism which is its 
life will at times lead him to say something disgusting. We 
need expect from such people no delicate, silent self-sacri- 
fice, no tender watching for others' tastes or needs, no 
graceful yielding up of privileges in unconsidered trifles, 
on which wait no * 'flowing thanks. " They may be kind and 
obliging to a certain extent, but when the service required 
involves anything disagreeable, anything offensive to the 
taste on which they pride themselves, we must apply else- 
where. Their fineness of nature sifts common duties, 
selecting for practice only those which will pass the test; 
and conscience is not hurt, for unsuspected pride has given 
her a bribe. 

One of the fruits of misplaced fastidiousness is the ut- 
ter and intolerable tameness which it induces in society. 
We ask for truth and nature in poetry and painting, and find 
nothing so charming as flashes of natural genius in litera-^ 
ture; but in society everything is crushed to a dead level, 
and by whatt By a tyrannical something which claims to 
be good taste, but which is in truth anything else. This 
resolute frowning down or freezing up of whatever is spon- 
taneous is not the ojieration of good taste, but the cunning 
artifice of dull people, who, having secured certain physical 
advantages, use them for the purpose of repressing in 
others whatever might threaten to Asturb their empire. It 
seems strange at first view that this should have been prac- 
ticablC; and the reason why it is so is rather a mortifying 
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one. The power of wealth, even of wealth in which we have 
no interest, is overwhelming. It has ever been so since 
the world began; whoever becomes the envied possessor of 
a few extra thousands, has a more obvious power on the 
surface of society than the man of genius or learning can 
possibly have; and if he would live in society he must sub- 
mit to take the tone which has been given to it by such 
people. We need not then wonder that persons of high 
intellectual pretentions so often decline society. It suits 
not the free mind, which finds its best pleasure in the exer- 
cise of its highest powers, to spend its precious hours and 
energies where every emotion of the soul must be sup- 
pressed, and every independent thought is voted **bad 
taste," if it do not happen to chime in with the tone of the 
circle. If we would give our social intercourse the charm 
whose absence we so often regret, we must learn to distin- 
guish between true delicacy and justness of taste — a qual- 
ity referable to principles and not amenable to fantasy, 
and that fickle tyrant fastidiousness, which claims despotic 
power, and wields its sceptre so capriciously that we may 
as well ask a fool to ^^ render a reason." 

FASHIONABLE ARTS OF ENTERTAININO AND VISITING 

EXPLAINED 

THE original idea of a reception-day is a charmingly 
social and friendly one. It is that the many engage- 
ments of city life, and the distances which must be 
traversed in order to visit several friends in one day, make 
it peculiarly desirable to know when we are sure to find 
each at home. It may seem strange that this idea should 
have occurred to people who are confessedly glad of the op- 
portunity to leave a card, because it allows them time to 
despatch a greater number of visits at one round; but so 
it is. The very enormity of our practice sometimes leads 
to spasmodic efforts at reform. Appointing a reception- 
day is, therefore, or rather, we should say, was intended to 
make calls something besides a mere form. To say you will 
always be at home on such a day, is to insure to your 
friends the pleasure of seeing you ; and what a charming 
conversational circle might thus be gathered, without cere- 
mony or restraint! No wonder the fashion took at onoe. 

Vol. 3—11 
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But what has fashion made of this plan, so simple, so ra- 
tional, so in accordance with the best uses of visiting f 
Something as vapid and senseless as a court drawing-room 
or the eternal bowings and compliments of the Chinese I 
You, artless blossom of the prairies, or belle of some rural 
city a thousand miles inland, should thank us for putting 
you on your guard against Utopian constructions of our 
social canons. When you come to our town with your good 
father, and find that the lady of one of his city correspond- 
ents sets apart one afternoon of every week for the recep- 
tion of her friends, do not imagine her to be necessarily a 
'^good soul,'' who hates to disappoint those who call on her, 
and therefore simply omits going out that day lest she 
should miss them. You will &id her enshrined in all that 
is grand and costly; her door guarded by servants, whose 
formal ushering will kill within you all hope of unaffected 
and kindly intercourse ; her parlors glittering with all she 
can possibly accumulate that is recherche (that is a favor- 
ite word of hers), and her own person arrayed with all the 
solicitude of splendor. • • • She will receive you with 
practised grace, and beg you to be seated, perhaps seat 
herself by you and inquire after your health. Then a tall 
grave servant will hand you, on a silver salver, a cup of 
^ocolate, or some other permissible refreshment, while 
your hostess glides over the carpet to show a new guest or 
group the identical civilities of which you have just had the 
benefit. A lady sits at your right hand, as silent as your- 
self; but you must neither hope for an introduction, nor 
dare to address her without one, since both these things 
are forbidden by our code. Another sits at your left, look- 
ing wistfully at the fire, or at the stand of greenhouse 
plants, or still more likely, at the splendid French clock, but 
not speaking a word ; for she, too, has not the happiness of 
knowing anybody who chances to sit near her. 

HOW THB FASHIONABLE HOSTESS ACTS AT BECEPTIONS 

PSENTLY she rises; the hostess hastens towards her, 
presses her hand with great affection, and begs to 
see her often. She falls into the custody of the foot- 
man at the parlor door, is by him committed to his double 
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at the hall door, and then trips lightly down the steps to 
her carriage, to enact the same farce at the next house 
where there may be a reception on the same day. You look 
at the clock too, rise, are smiled upon, and begged to come 
again; and passing through the same tunnel of footmen, 
reach the door and the street, with time and opportunity 
to muse on the mystery of visiting. 

Now you are not to go away with the idea that those 
who reduce visiting to this frigid system, are, of necessity, 
heartless people. That would be very unjust. They are 
of ten people of very good hearts indeed; but they have 
somehow allowed their notions of social intercourse to be- 
come sophisticated, so that visiting has ceased with them 
to be even a symbol of friendly feeling, and they look upon 
it as merely a mode of exhibiting wealth, style, and desir- 
able acquaintances ; an assertion, as it were, of social posi- 
tion. Then they will tell you of the great ** waste of time*' 
incurred by the old system of receiving calls, and how much 
better it is to give up one day to it than every day; though, 
by the way, they never did scruple to be ** engaged *' or 
**ouf when visits were not desirable. Another thing is, but 
this, perhaps, they will not tell you, that the present is an ex- 
cellent way of refining one's circle; for as the footman has 
strict orders not to admit anyone, or even receive a card, 
on other than the regular days, all those who are enough 
behind the age not to be aware of this, are gradually 
dropped, their visits passing for nothing, and remaining 
unretumed. So fades away the momentary dream of soci- 
ability with which some simple hearted people pleased 
themselves when they first heard of reception-days. 

But calls are not the only form of our social inter- 
course. We do not forget the claims of ** peaceful evening.*' 
You have read Cowper, my dear young friend t 

''Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa roimd, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, etc., etc." 

And you have been at tea-parties too, where, besides the 
excellent tea and coffee and cake, and warm biscuits and 
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sliced tongue, there was wealth of good-humored chat, and 
if not wit, plenty of laughter, as the hours wore on towards 
ten o'clock, when cloaks and hoods were brought and the 
gentlemen asked to be allowed to see the ladies home ; and, 
after a brisk walk, everybody was in bed at eleven o'clock, 
and felt not the worse but the better next morning. Weill 
we have evening parties, too I A little different, however. 
The simple people among whom you have been living 
really enjoyed these parties. Those who gave them, and 
those who went to them, had social pleasure as their object. 
The little bustle, or, perhaps, labor of preparation was just 
enough to mark the occasion pleasantly. People came to- 
gether in good humor with themselves and with each other. 
There may have been some little scandal talked over the 
tea when it was too strong, but on the whole, there was a 
friendly result, and everybody concerned would have felt 
it a loss to be deprived of such meetings. The very bor- 
rowings of certain articles of which no ordinary, moderate 
household is expected to have enough for extraordinary oc- 
casions, promoted good neighborhood and sociability, and 
the deficiencies sometimes observable, were in some sense 
an antidote to pride. 

HOW TO BE FASHIONABLE IN GIVING BALLS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

NOW all this sounds like a sentimental Utopian, if not 
shabby, romance to us, so far have we departed 
from such primitiveness. To begin, we all say we 
"bate parties." When we go to them we groan and declare 
them stupid, and when we give them we say still worse 
things. When we are about to give them, there is a close 
calculation either as the cheapest way, or as to the most 
recherche without regard to e3g)ense. Of course these two 
views apply to different extent of means, and the former 
is the more frequent. Where money is no object, the anxi- 
ety is to do something that nobody else can do ; whether in 
splendor of decorations or costliness of supper. If Mrs. A. 
had a thousand dollars worth of flowers in her rooms, Mrs. 
B. will strain every nerve to have twice or three times as 
many, though all the greenhouses within ten miles of the 
city must be stripped to obtain them. If Mrs. C. bought 
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all the game in market for her supper, Mrs. D.'s anxiety is 
to send to the prairies for hers, and so m other matters. 
Mrs. E. had the prima donna to sing at her soiree, and Mrs. 
F. at once engages the whole opera troupe. This is the 
principle, and its manifestations are infinite. But, perhaps, 
these freaks are characteristic of circles into which won- 
dering eyes like yours are never likely to penetrate. 
So we will say something of the other class of party-givers, 
those who feel themselves under a sort of necessity to in- 
vite a great many people, for whom they care nothing 
merely because these people have before invited them. 
Obligations of this sort are of so exceedingly complicated 
a character, that none but a metaphysician could be ex- 
pected fully to unravel them. The idea of paying one in- 
vitation by another is the main thing, and whether the in- 
vited choose to come or not, is very little to the purpose. 
The invitation discharges the debt, and places the party- 
giver in the position of a creditor, necessitating of course, 
another party, and so on, in endless series. It is to be ob- 
served in passing, that both debtor and creditor in this 
shifting scale, believe themselves *' discharging a duty they 
owe society.'* This is another opportunity of getting rid 
of undesirable acquaintances, since to leave one to whom 
we **owe** an invitation out of a general party is equiva- 
lent to a final dismissal. This being the case, it is, of course 
highly necessary to see that everybody is asked, and only 
those omitted whom it is desirable to ignore; and for this 
purpose, every lady must keep a ** visiting lisf It is on 
these occasions that we take care to invite our country 
friends, especially if we have stayed a few weeks at their 
houses during the preceding summer. 

HOW TO DISCHABGE SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

THE next question is as to the entertainment; and this 
would be a still more anxious affair than it is, if its 
form and extent were not in good measure pre- 
scribed by fashion. There are certainly must-haves and 
may-haves, here as elsewhere; but the liberty of choice is 
not very extensive. If you do not provide the must-haves 
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you are **meaii,'' bf course; but it is only by adding the 
may-haves that you can hope to be elegant. The cost may 
seem fonnidable, perhaps; but it has been made matter of 
accurate computation, that one large party, even though it 
be a handsome one, costs less in the end than the habit of 
hospitality for which it is the substitute; so it is not worth 
while to flinch. We must do our **duty to society,** and 
this is the cheapest way. 

Do you ask me if there are among us no old-fashioned 
people, who continue to invite their friends because they 
love them and wish to see them, offering only such moder- 
ate entertainment as may serve to promote social feelingf 
Yes, indeed I There are even some who will ask you to 
dine for the mere pleasure of your company, and with no 
intention to astonish you or excite your envy! We boast 
that it was a lady of our city, who declined giving a large 
party to ** return invitations,** saying she did not wish "to 
exhaust in the prodigality of a night, the hospitality of a 
year.** Ten such could be found among us, we may hope; 
leaven enough, perhaps, to work out, in time, a chajige for 
the better in our social state. Conversation is by no means 
despised, in some circles, even though it turned on subjects 
of moral or literary interest; and parlor music, which aims 
at no eclat, is to be heard sometimes among people who 
could afford to hire opera singers. 

It must be confessed that the wholesale method of "do- 
ing up*' our social obligations is a convenient one on some 
accounts. It prevents jealousy by placing all alike on a 
footing of perfect indifference. The appointment of civili- 
ties is a very delicate matter. Beally, in some cases, it is 
walking among eggs to invite only a few of your friends 
at a time. If you choose them as being acquainted with 
each other, somebody will be offended at being included or 
excluded. If intellectual sympathy be your touchstone, for 
everyone gratified there will be two miffed, and so on with 
all other classifications. Attempts have been made to ob- 
viate this difficulty. One lady proposed to consider as con- 
genial all those who kept carriages, but the circle proved 
so very dull, that she was obliged to exert her ingenuity 
for another common quality by which to arrange her 
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soirees. Another tried the experiment of inviting her fash- 
ionable friends at one time, her husband's political friends 
at another, and the religions friends whom both were de- 
sirous to propitiate, at another; but her task was as per- 
plexing as that of the man who had the fox, the goose^ and 
the bag of oats to ferry over the river in a boat that would 
hold but one of them at a time. So large parties have it; 
and in the murky shadow of this simulacrum of sociability, 
we are likely to freeze for some time to come ; certainly un- 
til all purely mercantile calctdation is banished from our 
civilities. 

—From "The Eyening Book.'' 
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ETIQUETTE AND THE EXPRESSION 
OF WOMAN'S CHARACTER 

By LYDIA MARIA CHILD 

Author of 'liiemories of Madame de Stael and Madame Roland;^ ''The 
American Frugal Housewife;'' '^Letters from New Yorky** Eto. 

|T IS one of the saddest sights to see a young girl, 
bom of wealthy and worldly parents, full of 
heart and soul, her kindly impulses continually 
checked by etiquette, her noble energies re- 
pressed by genteel limitations. She must not 
presume to love anybody, till father and mother find a suit- 
able match; she must not laugh loud, because it is vulgar; 
she must not walk fast, because it is ungenteel; she must 
not work in the garden, for fear the sun and wind may in- 
jure her complexion; she must sew nothing but gossamer, 
lest it mar the delicacy of her hands ; she must not study, 
because gentlemen do not admire literary ladies. Thus left 
without ennobling objects of interest, the feelings and en- 
ergies are usually concentrated on frivolous and unsatis- 
factory pursuits, and woman becomes a by-word and a jest, 
for her giddy vanity, her love of dress and beaux. 

Others of a deeper nature, but without sufficient clear- 
ness of perception, or energy of will, to find their way into 
freedom, become inert and sad. They acquire a certain 
amount of accomplishments, because society requires it, 
and it is less tedious than doing nothing. They walk lan- 
imidly through the routine of genteel amusements, until 
they become necessary as a habit, though they impart little 
pleasure. I have heard such persons open their hearts, 
and confess a painful consciousness of being good for noth- 
ing, of living without purpose or aim. But as active useful- 
ness is the only mode of satisfying the human soul, and as 
usefulness is ungenteel, there was no help for them, except 
through modes that would rouse the opposition of rela- 
tives. And so they moved on, in their daily automaton rev- 
olutions, with a vague, half -smothered hope that life had 
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something in store for them, more interesting than the past 
had been. Thns the crew of the Benedict Arnold^ when 
they approached the shore of New England, dismantled, in 
a dark cold night, danced in a circle, to keep themselves 
from freezing, till the light should dawn. But unless light 
is within, there come no clear directions from outward cir- 
cumstances; and the chance is that these half -stifled souls 
will enter into some uncongenial marriage, merely for the 
sake of novelty and change of scene. 

Not unfrequently have I heard women, who were sur- 
rounded by all the advantages that outward wealth can 
give, say, with sad and timid self-reproach ''I ought to be 
happy. It is my own fault that I am not. But, I know not 
how it is, I cannot get up an interest in anything. '^ When 
I remind them that Bichter said, '^I have fire-proof peren- 
nial enjoyments, called employments,'* few have faith in 
such a cure for the inanity of life. But the only certain 
way to attain habitual content and cheerfulness, is by the 
active use of our faculties and feelings. Mrs. Somerville 
found too much excitement and pleasure in her astrono- 
mical investigations, to need the poor stimulus of extrava- 
gant expenditure, or gossiping about her neighbors. Tet 
the astronomer discharged all womanly duties with beauti- 
ful propriety. She took nothing from her family. She 
merely gave science those hours which many women in the 
same station waste in idleness or dissipation. 

HOW TO RISE ABOVE USELESS FASHIONS 

WHAT can be more charming than the example of Mrs. 
Huber, devoting herself to the study of Natural 
History, to assist her blind husband in his obser- 
vations t Or Mrs. Blake, making graceful drawings in her 
husband's studio, working off the impressions of his plates, 
and coloring them beautifully with her own handf Com- 
pare a mere leader of ton with the noble German Countess 
Julie Von Egloffstein, who dared to follow her genius for 
Art, though all the prejudices of people in her own rank 
were strongly arrayed against it. Mrs. Jameson says, 
'*When I have looked at the Countess Julie in her painting 
room, surrounded by her drawings, models,^ casts — all the 
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powers of her exuberant, enthusiastic mind, flowing free in 
their natural direction, I have felt at once pleasure, admi- 
ration, and respect/* The same writer says, **In general, 
the conscious power of maintaining themselves, habits of 
attention and manual industry in women, the application 
of our feminine superfluity of sensibility and imagination 
to a tangible result, have produced fine characters.'* 

That woman is slowly making her way into freer life is 
evinced by the fact that, in a few highly cultivated coun- 
tries, literature is no longer deemed a disparagement to 
woman, and even professed authorship does not involve 
loss of caste in society. Maria Edgeworth, Mary Howitt, 
Frederika Bremer, Catherine Sedgwick, and many others 
widely known as writers, were placed in the genteel ranks 
of society by birth; but they are universally regarded with 
increased respect, because they enlarged their bounds of 
usefulness, to strengthen and refresh thousands of minds. 

Dorothea L. Dix, when she retired from school teaching, 
because the occupation disagreed with her health, had a 
competence that precluded the necessity of further exertion. 
**Now she has nothing to do, but to be a lady and enjoy 
herself,'' said an acquaintance. But Miss Dix, though char- 
acterized by a most womanly sense of propriety, did not 
think it ladylike to be useless, or enjoyment to be indolent. 
**In a world where there is so much to be done," said she, 
''I felt strongly impressed that there must be something 
for me to do." Circumstances attracted her attention to 
the insane inmates of prisons and almshouses ; and she was 
to them a missionary of mercy, soothing them by her gentle 
influence, guiding them by her counsel, and greatly amelio- 
rating their condition by earnest representations to select- 
men and legislators. Her health improved wonderfully 
under this continual activity of body, mind and heart. 

Fredrika Bremer, in her delightful book called Home, 
tells of one of the unmarried daughters of a large family 
who evinced similar wisdom. She obtained from her f athei; 
the sum that would have been her marriage portion, estab- 
lished a neat household for herself, and adopted two 
friendless orphan girls to educate. 
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''Thou mayest own the world, with health 

And nnslmnbering powers; 
Industry alone is wealth. 

What we eio is onrs." 

Use is the highest law of onr being, and it cannot be dis- 
obeyed with impunity. The more alive and earnest the 
soul is by nature, the more does its vitality need active use, 
and its earnestness an adequate motive. It will go well 
with society, when it practically illustrates Coleridge's 
beautiful definition: ''Labor should be the pleasant exer- 
cise of sane minds in healthy bodies." 

But to fill employments with a divine life, they must be 
performed with reference to others ; for we can really en- 
joy only that of which we impart freely. The following ex- 
tract from one of Beethoven's letters exhibits the human 
soul in the noblest exercises of its inmiortal powers, viz. : 
embodying the highest conceptions of Art, from a genuine 
love of Art, warmed by the motive of doing good to others. 
He writes thus: ''My compositions are well paid, and I 
may say I have more orders than I can well execute. I 
ask my terms, and am paid. Tou see this is an excellent 
thing; as, for instance, I see a friend in want, and my purse 
does not at the moment permit me to assist him, I have 
but to sit down and write, and my friend is no longer in 
need.'' 

HOW TO LIVE TTKDEB THE HIGHER LAW 

THE laws of our being are such that we must fe 
of some use in the world, whether we intend it or 
not; but we can deprive ourselves of its indwell- 
ing joy by acting entirely from the love of self. The man- 
ufacturer benefits others somewhat by the cloth he makes, 
and the baker by his bread. But if they seek to enrich them- 
selves only, by the use of poor materials, and the payment 
of prices that oppress their workmen, they take out of the 
use that divine Ufe, which imparts to the soul perpetual 
youth and bloom. Money thus acquired never satisfies the 
possessor; for in the process of making it, he parts with 
the state of mind which is alone capable of enjoying happi- 
ness. The stories of men selling their soitls to the devil, 
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for treasures which merely tantalize them^ are not mere 
fables. Thousands of poor rich men feel the truth in their 
daily experience. 

To obtain unfailing spiritual wealth by cheerfully im- 
parting of what we have, does not require this world's 
riches, or genius like Beethoven's. The poorest and least 
endowed can secure the treasure, by a loving readiness to 
serve others, according to their gifts. The lady who plants 
bulbs, and gathers garden-seeds, and tries curious horti- 
cultural experiments, has gained much by the mere inno- 
cent occupation of her time and thoughts. But if she is un- 
willing to give away rare seeds and plants, if she cultivates 
them only for the sake of having something handsomer 
than her neighbors can have, she takes the heart out of her 
beautiful employment, and renders it a spectral pleasure. 
But if she gives a portion of vegetables to a poor widow, 
who has no land, if she invites the aged, and destitute in- 
valids into her pleasant walks, if she gives boquets to poor 
children, and strives to make all the neighboring gardens 
as beautiful as her own, why then she really possesses her 
garden, and makes it an avenue of paradise. 

Those who can do nothing more, can now and then read 
a pleasant book to some old man stricken with blindness, 
or teach a child to write, or some poor woman to read, or 
some young housewife how to make bread. Children are 
found to improve most rapidly, and make lighter work of 
study, when they are alternately employed in teaching 
others, who know a little less than themselves. The form 
of the use is of small consequence. Whatever our gifts may 
be, the love of imparting them for the good of others, 
brings heaven into the soul. 

Some may think these theories sound well, and might 
work admirably if this world were heaven; yet they too 
utter the prayer, **May thy kingdom come on earth, as it is 
in heaven." This wide distance between our practical life 
and the religion we profess, teaches, too plainly to be mis- 
understood, that men really do not believe that it would 
be wise or safe to practise the maxims of Christ in a world 
like this. I remember a wealthy family, who scrupulously 
observed all the outward forms of Christianity, and incol- 
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oated the utmost reverence for its precepts. The children 
were trained to attend church regularly, and read the Bible 
every morning. But when one of the sons took it into his 
head that the teachings of the New Testament were to be 
applied to daily life, and public affairs, they were in the 
utmost consternation at the ungentility of his views, and 
the oddity of his proceedings. 

But I am preaching a sermon instead of writing a let- 
ter. If one ever falls into a moralizing vein, they are likely 
to do it on the last day of the year. I bid you an affection- 
ate farewell, with this New Year's wish for you and myself: 

**So may we live, that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower, 
A self -reviving thing of power; 
That every thought, and every deed. 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed.'* 

—From '^Letters from New York." 
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UFB IK POLTTB CIBCLB8 

OLiTB circles are mnch alike throughout Europe. 
Swift's ** Journal of a Modem Lady,*' • • • 
is perfectly applicable to the present day; and, 
though noted as the changeable sex, in this 
scene of dissipation they have been steady. I 
shall never have much society with this kind of people, for 
they would not like me any more than I do them. They 
think much more of their titles here than in France. It is 
not unusual to find people of the highest rank there, the 
best bred and the politest people. If they have an equal 
share of pride, they know better how to hide it. Until I 
came here, I had no idea what a national and illiberal in- 
veteracy the English have against their better behaved 
neighbors, and I feel a much greater partiality for them 
than I did whilst I resided among them. I would recom- 
mend to this nation a little more liberality and discern- 
ment; their contracted sentiments lead them to despise all 
other nations. Perhaps I should be chargeable with the 
same narrow sentiments, if I give America the preference 
over these old European nations. In the cultivation of the 
arts and improvement in manufactures they greatly excel 
us; but we have native genius, capacity, and ingenuity, 
equal to all their improvements, and much more general 
knowledge diffused amongst us. You can scarcely form 
an idea how much superior our common people, as they 
are termed, are to those of the same rank in this country. 
Neither have we that servility of manners, which the dis- 
tinction between nobility and citizens gives to the people 
of this country. We tremble not, either at the sight or 
name of majesty. I own that I never felt myself in a more 
contemptible situation, than when I stood four hours to- 
gether for a gracious smile from majesty, a witness to the 
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anxious solicitude of those around me for the same mighty 
boon. I however had a more dignified honor, as his 
Majesty deigned to salute me. I have not been since to the 
drawing-room, but propose going to the next. — ^London, 
1785. 

SOCUBTY IN LONDON AND PABIS COMPABED 

1 BELIEVE this nation (the French) is the only one in the 
world which could make pleasure the business of life 
and yet retain such a relish for it as never to complain 
of its being tasteless or insipid; the Parisians seem to have 
exhausted nature and art in this science, and to be ^'triste*' 
is a complaint of a most serious nature. In the family of 
Monsieur Grand, who is a Protestant, I have seen a de- 
corum and decency of manners, a conjugal and family af- 
fection, which are rarely found, where separate apart- 
ments, separate pleasures and amusements show the world 
that nothing but the name is united. But whilst absolutions 
are held in estimation, and pleasure can be bought and sold, 
what restraint have mankind upon their appetites and pas- 
sions? There are few of them left in a neighboring coun- 
try amongst the beau monde, even where dispensations are 
not practised. Which of the two countries can you form 
the most favorable opinion of, and which is the least per- 
nicious to the morals! That where vice is licensed; or 
where it is suffered to walk at large, soliciting the unwary 
and unguarded, as it is to a most astonishing height in the 
streets of London, and where virtuous females are fre- 
quently subject to insults. In Paris no such thing happens ; 
but the greatest decency and respect is shown by all orders 
to the female character. The stage is in London made use 
of as a vehicle to corrupt the morals. In Paris no such 
thing is permitted. They are too polite to wound the ear. 
In one country vice is like a ferocious beast, seeking whom 
it may devour; in the other like a subtle poison, secretly 
penetrating and working destruction. In one country, you 
cannot travel a mile without danger to your person and 
property, yet public executions abound ; in the other, your 
person and property are safe ; executions are very rare, but 
in a lawful way, beware; for with whomsoever you have to 
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deal, you may rely upon an attempt to overreach you. In 
the graces of motion and action this people shine unrival- 
led. The theaters exhibit to me the most pleasing amuse- 
ment I have yet found. The little knowledge I have of the 
language enables me to judge here, and the actions, to 
quote an old phrase, speak louder than words. I was the 
other evening at what is called the French Theater (to dis- 
tinguish it from several others), it being the only one upon 
which tragedies are acted. Here I saw a piece of the cele- 
brated Racine, a sacred drama, called Athalia. The dresses 
were superb, the house elegant and beautiful, the actors 
beyond the reach of my pen. The character of the high 
priest admirably well supported; and Athalia would have 
shone as Sophonisba or Lady Macbeth, if the term shine 
may be applied to a character full of cruelty and horror. 
To these public spectacles (and to every other amusement) 
you may go with perfect security to your person and prop- 
erty. Decency and good order are preserved, yet are they 
equally crowded with those of London; but in London, at 
going in and coming out of the theater, you find yourself 
in a mob, and are every moment in danger of being robbed. 
Li short, the term John Bull, which Swift formerly gave 
to the English nation, is still very applicable to their man- 
ners. The cleanliness of Britain, joined to the civility 
and politeness of France, could make a most agreeable as- 
semblage. — Paris, 1785. 

DINING IN BEOAL SPLENDOR 

DID you ever, my dear Betsey, see a person in real life — 
such as your imagination formed of Sir Charles 
Grandisont The Baron de Stael, the Swedish Am- 
bassador, comes nearest to that character in his manners 
and personal appearance of any gentleman I ever saw. The 
first time I saw him I was prejudiced in his favor, for his 
countenance commands your good opinion : it is animated, 
intelligent, sensible, affable, and, without being perfectly 
beautiful, is most perfectly agreeable ; add to this a fine fig- 
ure, and who can fail in being charmed with the Baron de 
Stael t He lives in a grand hotel, and his suite of apart- 
ments, his furniture, and his table, are the most elegant of 
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anything I have seen. Although you dine upon plate in 
every noble house in France, I cannot say that you may see 
your face in it; but here the whole furniture of the table, 
was burnished, and shone with regal splendor. Seventy 
thousand livres in plate will make no small figure ; and that 
is what His Majesty gave him. The dessert was served on 
the richest china, with knives, forks and spoons of gold. 
As you enter his apartments, you pass through files of ser- 
vants, into his antechamber, in which is a throne covered 
with green velvet, upon which is a chair of state, over whicU 
hangs the picture of his royal master. These thrones are 
common to all ambassadors of the first order, as they are 
the immediate representatives of the king. Through this 
antechamber, you pass into the grand saloon, which is ele- 
gantly adorned with architecture; a beautiful luster hang- 
ing from the middle. Settees, chairs and hangings of the 
richest silk, embroidered with gold; marble slabs upon 
fluted pillars, round which wreaths of artificial flowers in 
gold intwine. It is usual to find in all houses of fashion, as 
in this, several dozens of chairs, all of which have stuffed 
backs and cushions, standing in double rows round the 
rooms. The dining room was equally beautiful, being hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, the colors and figures of which re- 
semble the most elegant painting. In this room were hair- 
bottom mahogany-backed chairs, and the first I have seen 
since I came to France. Two small statues of a Venus de 
Medicis, and a Venus de — (ask Miss Paine for the other 
name), were upon the mantelpiece. The latter, however, 
was the most modest of the kind, having something like a 
loose robe thrown partly over her. From the Swedish Am- 
bassador's we went to visit the Duchess d'Enville, who is 
mother to the Duke de Rochefoucault. We found the old 
lady sitting in an easy-chair; around her sat a circle of 
Academicians, and by her side a young lady. Your uncle 
presented us, and the old lady rose, and, as usual, gave us 
a salute. As she had no paint, I could put up with it ; but 
when she approached your cousin, I could think of nothing 
but Death taking hold of Hebe. The Duchess is near eighty, 
very tall and lean. She was dressed in a silk chemise, with 
very large sleeves, coming half way down her arm, a large 
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cape, no stays, a black velvet girdle round her waist, some 
very rich lace in her chemise, round her neck, and in her 
sleeves; but the lace was not sufficient to cover the upper 
part of her neck, which old Time had harrowed; she had 
no cap on, but a little black gauze bonnet, which did not 
reach her ears, and tied under her chin; her venerable 
white hairs in full view. The dress of old women and young 
girls in this country is detestable, to speak in the French 
style ; the latter, at the age of seven, being clothed exactly 
like a woman of twenty, and the former have such a fantas- 
tical appearance, that I cannot endure it. The old lady has 
all the vivacity of a young one. She is the most learned 
woman in France ; her house is the resort of all men of lit- 
erature, with whom she converses upon the most abstruse 
subjects. She is of one of the most ancient, as well as the 
richest families in the kingdom. She asked very archly 
when Dr. Franklin was going to America. Upon being told, 
says she, *'I have heard that he is a prophet there ;'^ al- 
luding to that text of Scripture, *'a prophet is not without 
honor, '^ etc.— Paris, 1785. 

DINING WITH MADAME HBLVETnJS 

THIS lady I dined with at Dr. Franklin's. She entered 
the room with a careless, jaunty air; upon seeing 
ladies who were strangers to her, she bawled out, 
**Ah! mon Dieu, where is Franklin t Why did you not tell 
me there were ladies heref Tou must suppose her speak- 
ing all this in French. * * How I look I ' ' said she, taking hold 
of a chemise made of tiffany, which she had on over a blue 
lutestring, and which looked as much upon the decay as her 
beauty, for she was once a handsome woman ; her hair was 
frizzled; over it she had a small straw hat, with a dirty 
gauze half -handkerchief round it, and a bit of dirtier gauze, 
than ever my maids wore, was bowed on behind. She had 
a black gauze scarf thrown over her shoulders. She ran 
out of the room ; when she returned, the Doctor entered at 
one door, she at the other ; upon which she ran forward to 
him, caught him by the hand, '^HelasI Franklin;'* then 
gave him a double kiss, one upon each cheek, and another 
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upon his forehead. When we went into the room to dine, 
she was placed between the Doctor and Mr. Adams. She 
carried on the chief of the conversation at dinner, fre- 
quently locking her hand into the Doctor's, and sometimes 
spreading her arms upon the backs of both the gentle- 
men's chairs, then throwing her arm carelessly upon the 
Doctor's neck. 

I should have been greatly astonished at this conduct, 
if the good Doctor had not told me that in this lady I should 
see a genuine Frenchwoman, wholly free from affectation 
or stiffness of behavior, and one of the best women in the 
world. For this I must take the Doctor's word; but I should 
have set her down for a very bad one, although sixty years 
of age, and a widow. I own I was highly disgusted, and 
never wish for an acquaintance with any ladies of this cast. 
After dinner she threw herself upon a settee, where she 
showed more than her feet. She had a little lap-dog, who 
was, next to the Doctor, her favorite. This she kissed. 
This is one of the Doctor's most intimate friends, with 
whom he dines once every week, and she with him. She is 
rich, and is my near neighbor; but I have not yet visited 
her. Thus you see, my dear, that manners differ exceed- 
ingly in different countries. I hope, however, to find 
amongst the French ladies maimers more consistent with 
my ideas of decency, or I shall be a mere recluse. — ^Paris, 
1784. 

FBENCH OPEBA. AND THE BALLET 

THIS day eight months I sailed for Europe, since which 
many new and interesting scenes have presented 
themselves before me. I have seen many of the 
beauties, and some of the deformities, of this old world. I 
have been more than ever convinced that there is no sum- 
mit of virtue, and no depth of vice, which human nature 
is not capable of rising to, on the one hand, or sinking into, 
on the other. I have felt the force of an observation, which 
I have read, that daily example is the most subtle of pois- 
ons. I have found my taste reconciling itself to habits, cus- 
toms and fashions, which at first disgusted me. The first 
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dance which I saw upon the stage shocked me ; the dresses 
and beauty of the performers were enchanting; but no 
sooner did the dance commence, than I felt my delicacy 
wounded, and I was ashamed to be seen to look at them. 
Girls, clothed in the thinnest silk and gauze, with their pet- 
ticoats short, springing two feet from the floor, poising 
themselves in the air, with their feet flying, and as perfectly 
showing their garters and drawers as though no petticoat 
had been worn, was a sight altogether new to me. Their 
motions are as light as air, and as quick as lightning; they 
balance themselves to astonishment. No description can 
equal the reality. They are daily trained to it, from early 
infancy, at a royal academy, instituted for this purpose. 
You will very often see little creatures, not more than seven 
or eight years old, as undauntedly performing their parts 
as the eldest among them. Shall I speak a truth and say 
that repeatedly seeing these dances hi^ worn off that dis- 
gust, which I at first felt, and that I see them now with 
pleasure! Yet, when I consider the tendency of these 
things, the passions they must excite, and the Imown char- 
acter, even to a proverb, which is attached to an opera girl, 
my abhorrence is not lessened, and neither my reason nor 
judgment has accompanied my sensibility in acquiring any 
degree of callousness. The art of dancing is carried to the 
highest degree of perfection that it is capable of. At the 
opera, the house is neither so grand, nor of so beautiful 
architecture, as the French theater, but it is more frequent- 
ed by the beau monde, who had rather be amused than in- 
structed. The scenery is more various and more highly 
decorated, the dresses more costly and rich. And 0! the 
music, vocal and instrumental; it has a soft, persuasive 
power and a dying sound. Conceive a highly decorated 
building, filled with youth, beauty, grace, ease, clad in all 
the most pleasing and various ornaments of dress, which 
fancy can form; these objects singing like cherubs to the 
best tuned instruments, most skilfully handled, the softest, 
tenderest strains ; every attitude corresponding with the 
music; full of the god or goddess whom they celebrate; the 
female voices accompanied by an equal number of Adon- 
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ises. Think you that this city can fail of becoming a Oy- 
thera, and this house the temple of Venus t 

"When music softens, and when dancing fires^" 

it requires the immortal shield of the invincible Minerva, to 
screen youth from the arrows which assail them on every 
side. 

As soon as a girl sets foot upon the floor of the opera, 
she is exconmiunicated by the Church, and denied burial ip 
holy ground. She conceives nothing worse can happen to 
her ; all restraint is thrown off, and she delivers herself to 
the first who bids high enough for her. But let me turn 
from a picture, of which the outlines are but just sketched; 
I would willingly veil the rest, as it can only tend to excite 
sentiments of horror. — Paris, 1785. 

HOW TO BE PRESENTED AT COXTBT 

THE ceremony of presentation here is considered as 
indispensable. There are four minister-plenipoten- 
tiaries ' ladies here; but one ambassador, and he has 
no lady. In France, the ladies of ambassadors only are 
presented. One is obliged here to attend the circles of the 
Queen, which are held in summer once a fortnight, but once 
a week the rest of the year; and what renders it exceedingly 
expensive is, that you cannot go twice the same season in 
the same dress, and a Court dress you cannot make use of 
anywhere else. I directed my mantuamaker to let my dress 
be elegant, but plain as I could possibly appear, with de- 
cency; accordingly, it is white lutestring, covered and full 
trimmed with white crape, festooned with lilac ribbon and 
mock point lace, over a hoop of enormous extent ; there is 
only a narrow train of about three yards in length to the 
gown waist, which is put into a ribbon upon the left side, 
the Queen only having her train borne. Buffle cuffs for 
married ladies, treble lace rufiSes, a very dress cap with 
long lace lappets, two white plumes, and a blonde lace hand- 
kerchief. This is my rigging. I should have mentioned 
two pearl pins in my hair, ear-rings and necklace of the 
same kind. 
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Thursday Morning. — ^My head is dressed for St. 
James's, and in my opinion, looks very tasty. Whilst my 
daughter's is undergoing the same operation, I set myself 
down composedly to write you a few lines. **Well,'' me- 
thinks I hear Betsey and Lucy say, '*what is cousin's 
dress t" White, my dear girls, like your aunt's, only differ- 
ently trimmed and ornamented ; her train being wholly of 
white crape, and trimmed with white ribbon ; the petticoat, 
which is the most showy part of the dress, covered and 
drawn up in what are called festoons, with light wreaths 
of beautiful flowers; the sleeves white crape, drawn over 
the silk, with a row of lace round the sleeve near the 
shoulder, another half way down the arm, and a third upon 
the top of the ruffle, a little flower stuck between ; a kind of 
hat-cap, with three large feathers and a bxmch of flowers; 
a wreath of flowers upon the hair. Thus equipped, we go 
in our own carriage, and Mr. Adams and Colonel Smith in 
his. But I must quit my pen to put myself in order for the 
ceremony, which begins at two o'clock. When I return, I 
will relate to you my reception ; but do not let it circulate, 
as there may be persons eager to catch at everything, and 
as much given to misrepresentation as here. I would glad- 
ly be excused the ceremony. 

Friday Morning. — Congratulate me, my dear sister, it 
is over. I was too much fatigued to write a line last even- 
ing. At two o'clock we went to the circle, which is in the 
drawing-room of the Queen. We passed through several 
apartments, lined as usual with spectators upon these oc- 
casions. Upon entering the ante-chamber, the Baron de 
Lynden, the Dutch Minister, who has been often here, came 
and spoke with me. A Count Sarsfield, a French nobleman, 
with whom I was acquainted, paid his compliments. As I 
passed into the drawing-room, Lord Carmarthen and Sir 
Clement Cotterel Dormer were presented to me. Though 
they had been several times here, I had never seen them be- 
fore. The Swedish and the Polish ministers made their 
compliments, and several other gentlemen ; but not a single 
lady did I know until the Countess of Effingham came, who 
was very civil. There were three young ladies, daughters 
of the Marquis of Lothian, who were to be presented at the 
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same time, and two brides. We were placed in a circle round 
the drawing-room, which was very full, I believe two hun- 
dred persons present. Only think of the task I The royal 
family have to go round to every person, and find small 
talk enough to speak to all of them, though they very pru- 
dently speak in a whisper, so that only the person who 
stands next you can hear what is said. The King enters 
the room, and goes round to the right; the Queen and Prin- 
cesses to the left. The lord in waiting presents you to the 
King; and the lady in waiting does the same to her Majesty. 
The King is a personable man, but, my dear sister, he has 
a certain countenance, which you and I have often re- 
marked; a red face and white eyebrows. The Queen has a 
similar countenance, and the numerous royal family con- 
firm the observation. Persons are not placed according to 
their rank in the drawing-room, but promiscuously; and 
when the King comes in, he takes persons as they stand. 
When he came to me. Lord Onslow said, **Mrs. Adams;'' 
upon which I drew off my right-hand glove, and his Majesty 
saluted my left cheek; then asked me if I had taken a walk 
today. I could have told his Majesty that I had been all 
the morning preparing to wait upon him; but I replied, 
**No, Sire.*' '*Why, don't you love walking!" says he. I 
answered, that I was rather indolent in that respect. He 
then bowed, and passed on. It was more than two hours 
after this before it came to my turn to be presented to the 
Queen. The circle was so large that the company were 
four hours standing. The Queen was evidently embarrassed 
when I was presented to her. I had disagreeable feelings 
too. She, however, said, **Mrs. Adams, have you got into 
your house t Pray, how do you like the situation of it!" 
Whilst the Princess Boyal looked compassionate, and asked 
me if I was not much fatigued; and observed, that it was a 
very full drawing-room. Her sister, who came next. Prin- 
cess Augusta, after having asked your niece if she was ever 
in England before, and her answering **Yes," inquired of 
me how long ago, and supposed it was when she was very 
young. And all this is said with much affability, and the 
ease and freedom of old acquaintance. The manner, in 
which they make their tour round the room is, first, the 
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Queen, the lady in waiting behind her, holding np her train; 
next to her, the Princess Royal; after her, Princess Augus- 
ta, and their lady in waiting behind them. They are pretty, 
rather than beautiful, well shaped, with fair complexions, 
and a tincture of the King's countenance. The two sisters 
look much alike; they were both dressed in black and silver 
silk, with a silver netting upon the coat, and their heads 
full of diamond pins. The Queen was in purple and silver. 
She is not well shaped nor handsome. As to the ladies of 
the Court, rank and title may compensate for want of per- 
sonal charms; but they are, in general, very plain, ill- 
shaped and ugly; but don't you tell anybody that I say so. 
If one wants to see beauty, one must go to Banelagh ; there 
it is collected, in one bright constellation. There were two 
ladies very elegant, at Court — Lady Salisbury and Lady 
Talbot; but the observation did not in general hold good, 
that fine feathers make fine birds. I saw many who were 
vastly richer dressed than your friends, but I will venture 
to say, that I saw none neater or more elegant ; which praise 
I ascribe to the taste of Mrs. Temple and my mantuamaker ; 
for, after having declared that I would not have any foil or 
tinsel about me, they fixed upon the dress I have described. 
— ^London, 1785. 

MANNEBS ELEVATED BT TASTE 

I BELIEVE Richardson has done more towards embellishing 
the present age, and teaching them the talent of letter- 
writing, than any other modem I can name. Tou know 
I am passionately fond of all his works, even to his ** Pa- 
mela.'' Li the simplicity of our manners, we judge that 
many of his descriptions and some of his characters are 
beyond real life; but those who have been conversant in 
these old corrupted countries will be soon convinced that 
Richardson painted only the truth in his abandoned char- 
acters ; and nothing beyond what human nature is capable 
of attaining, and frequently has risen to, in his amiable 
portraits. Richardson was master of the human heart ; he 
studied and copied nature ; he has shown the odiousness of 
vice and the fatal consequences which result from the prac- 
tice of it; he has painted virtue in all her amiable atti- 
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tndes ; he never loses sight of religion, bnt points his char- 
acters to a future state of restitution as the sure ground 
of safety to the virtuous, and excludes not hope from the 
wretched penitent. The oftener I have read his books, and 
the more I reflect upon his great variety of characters, per- 
fectly well supported, the more I am led to love and admire 
the author. He must have an abandoned, wicked and de- 
praved heart, who can be tempted to vice by the perusal 
of Richardson's works. Indeed, I know not how a person 
can read them without being made better by them, as they 
dispose the mind to receive and relish every good and be- 
nevolent principle. He may have faults, but they are so 
few that they ought not to be named in the brilliant clus- 
ters of beauties which ornament his works. The human 
mind is an active principle, always in search of some 
gratification; and those writings which tend to elevate it 
to the contemplation of truth and virtue and to teach it that 
it is capable of rising to higher degrees of excellence than 
the mere gratification of sensual appetites and passions, 
contribute to promote its mental pleasures and lo advance 
the dignity of our natures. Sir Joshua Reynolds's obser- 
vations with respect to painting may be applied to all those 
works which tend to refine the taste, ** which, if it does not 
lead directly to purity of manners, obviates, at least, their 
greatest depravation, by disentangling the mind from ap- 
petite and conducting the thoughts through successive 
stages of excellence, till that contemplation of universal 
rectitude and harmony which, began by taste, may, as it 
is exalted and refined, conclude in virtue.'' 

Why may we not suppose that the higher our attain- 
ments in knowledge and virtue are here on earth, the more 
nearly we assimilate ourselves to that order of beings who 
now rank above us in the world of spirits t We are told 
in scripture that there are different kinds of glory and that 
one star differeth from another. Why should not those 
who have distinguished themselves by superior excellence 
over their fellow-mortals continue to preserve their rank 
when admitted to the kingdom of the justf Though the 
estimation of worth may be very different in the view of 
the righteous Judge of the world from that which vain man 
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esteems such on earth, yet we may rest assured that justice 
will be strictly administered to ns. — ^London, 1785. 

THE COST OP GENTEEL 8PLEND0B 

WERE you to be a witness to the spectacles of wretch- 
e(^ess and misery which these old countries ex- 
hibit, crowded with inhabitants, loaded with taxes, 
you would shudder at the sight. I never set my foot out, 
without encountering many objects whose tattered parti- 
colored garments hide not half their nakedness, and speak, 
as Otway expresses it, ** variety of wretchedness;*' cov- 
ered with disease and starving with hunger they beg, with 
horror in their coxmtenances. Besides these, what can be 
said of the wretched victims who are weekly sacrificed 
upon the gallows in numbers suf&cient to astonish a civil- 
ized people! I have been credibly informed that hundreds 
of children from four years and upwards sleep under the 
trees, fences and hedges of Hyde Park nightly, having 
nowhere else to lay their heads; and they subsist by 
day upon the charity of the passengers. Yet has this coun- 
try as many public institutions for charitable support of 
the infirm as any country can boast; but there must be 
some essential defect in the government and morals of a 
people, when punishments lose their efficacy and crimes 
abound. But I shall make you sick with my picture of 
wretchedness. Let it excite us to thankfulness that our 
lines have fallen to us in a happier land, a land of liberty 
and virtue, comparatively speaking, and let every one, so 
far as his sphere of action extends, and none so contracted 
as to be without some influence, let every one consider it 
as a duty which he owes to himself, to his country, and to 
posterity, to practise virtue, to cultivate knowledge and 
to revere the Deity, as the only means by which not only 
individuals but a people or a nation can be prosperous and 
happy. — ^London, 1785. 

A BOYAL BECEPTION 

I ATTENDED the drawing-room last week, upon the anni- 
versary of the coronation of their Majesties. The 
company were very brilliant, and her Majesty was 
stiff with diamonds; the three eldest Princesses and the 
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Prince of Wales were present. His Highness looked much 
better than when I saw him before. He is a stout, well- 
made man, and would look very well if he had not sacri- 
ficed so much to Bacchus. The Princess Elizabeth I never 
saw before. She is about fifteen; a short, clumsy miss, 
and would not be thought handsome if she was not a prin- 
cess. The whole family have one complexion and all are 
inclined to be corpulent. I should know them in any part 
of the world. Notwithstanding the English can boast so 
much of their beauties, I do not think they have really so 
much of it as you will find amongst the same proportion of 
people in America. It is true that their complexions are 
undoubtedly fairer than the French, and in general their 
figure is good. Of this they make the best ; but I have not 
seen a lady in England who can bear a comparison with 
Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Piatt and a Miss Hamilton, who is a 
Philadelphia young lady. Amongst the most celebrated of 
their beauties stands the Duchess of Devonshire, who is 
masculine in her appearance. Lady Salisbury is small and 
genteel, but her complexion is bad; and Lady Talbot is not 
a Mrs. Bingham, who, taken altogether, is the finest woman 
I ever saw. The intelligence of her countenance, or rather, 
I ought to say animation, the elegance of her form, and the 
affability of her manners, convert you into admiration ; and 
one has only to lament too much dissipation and frivolity 
of amusement, which have weaned her from her native 
country and given her a passion and thirst after all the 
luxuries of Europe. 

The finest English woman I have seen is the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Dana, brother to our Mr. Dana ; he resides 
in the country, but was in London with two of his daugh- 
ters when I first came here. I saw her first at Banelagh. 
I was struck with her appearance and endeavored to find 
who she was; for she appeared like Calypso amongst her 
nymphs, delicate and modest. She was easily known from 
the crowd, as a stranger. I had not long admired her be- 
fore she was brought by her father and introduced to me, 
after which she made me a visit, with her sister, who was 
much out of health. At the same time that she has the 
best title of any English woman I have seen to the rank of 
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a divinity, I would not have it forgotten that her father is 
an American and, as he was remarkably handsome, no 
doubt she owes a large share of her beauty to him. — ^Lon- 
don, 1785. 

HOW LADIES GAMBLED 

I BELIEVE I once promised to give you an account of that 
kind of visiting called a ladies' rout. There are two 
kinds; one where a lady sets apart a particular day 
in the week to see company. These are held only five 
months in the year, it being quite out of fashion to be seen 
in London during the sununer. When a lady returns from 
the country she goes round and leaves a card with all her 
acquaintance, and then sends them an invitation to attend 
her routs during the season. The other kind is where a 
lady sends to you for certain evenings, and the cards are 
always addressed in her own name, both to gentlemen and 
ladies. The rooms are all set open, and card-tables set in 
each room, the lady of the house receiving her company at 
the door of the drawing-room, where a set number of cour- 
tesies are given and received, with as much order as is 
necessary for a soldier who goes through the different 
evolutions of his exercise. The visitor then proceeds into 
the room without appearing to notice any other person, 
and takes her seat at the card table. 

''Nor can the muse her aid impart, 
Unskilled in all the terms of art, 
Nor in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shuffle, and the cut; 
Go, Tom, and light the ladies up, 
It must be one before we sup." 

At these parties it is usual for each lady to play a rub- 
ber, as it is termed, when you must lose or win a few guin- 
eas. To give each a fair chance, the lady then rises and 
gives her seat to another set. It is no unusual thing to 
have your rooms so crowded that not more than half the 
company can sit at once, yet this is called society and 
polite life. They treat their company with coffee, tea, 
lemonade, orgeat and cake. I know of but one agreeable 
circumstance attending these parties, which is, that you 
may go away when you please without disturbing anybody. 
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I was early in the winter invited to Madame de Pinto's, 
the Portuguese minister's. I went accordingly. There 
were about two hundred persons present. I knew not a 
single lady but by sight, having met them at Court; and it 
is an established rule, that though you were to meet as 
often as three nights in the week, never to speak together, 
or know each other, unless particularly introduced. I was, 
however, at no loss for conversation, Madame de Pinto 
being very polite, and the Foreign Ministers being the most 
of them present, whtf had dined with us, and to whom I 
had been early introduced. It being Sunday evening, I 
declined playing cards ; indeed, I always get excused when 
I can. And Heaven forbid I should 

** Catch the manners living as they rise." 

Yet I must submit to a party or two of this kind. Hav- 
ing attended several, I must return the compliment in the 
same way. Yesterday we dined at Mrs. Paradice's. I re- 
fer you to Mr. Storer for an account of this family. Mr. 
Jefferson, Colonel Smith, the Prussian and Venetian Min- 
isters, were of the company, and several other persons who 
were strangers. At eight o'clock we returned home in or- 
der to dress ourselves for the ball at the French Ambassa- 
dor's, to which we had received an invitation a fortnight 
before. He has been absent ever since our arrival here, 
till three weeks ago. He has a levee every Sunday evening, 
at which there are usually several hundred persons. The 
Hotel de Prance is beautifully situated, fronting St. 
James's Park, one end of the house standing upon Hyde 
Park. It is a most superb building. About half past nine, 
we went and found some company collected. Many very 
brilliant ladies of the first distinction were present. The 
dancing commenced about ten, and the rooms soon filled. 
The room which he had built for this purpose is large 
enough for five or six hundred persons. It is most ele- 
gantly decorated, hung with a gold tissue, ornamented with 
twelve brilliant cut lusters, each containing twenty-four 
candles. At one end there are two large arches; these 
were adorned with wreaths and bunches of artificial flow- 
ers upon the walls ; in the alcoves were cornucopisd loaded 
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with oranges, sweetmeats, etc. Coffee, tea, lemonade, or- 
geat, etc., were taken here by every person who choose to 
go for them. There were covered seats all round the room 
for those who did not choose to dance. In the other rooms, 
card-tables, and a large faro-table were set; this is a new 
kind of game, which is much practised here. Many of the 
company who did not dance, retired here to amuse them- 
selves. The whole style of the house and furniture is such 
as becomes the ambassador from one of the first monar- 
chies in Europe. He had twenty thousand guineas allowed 
him in the first instance to furnish his house, and an an- 
nual salary of ten thousand more. He has agreeably 
blended the magnificence and splendor of Prance with the 
neatness and elegance of England. — ^London, 1785. 

COSTUMES AT A OBAND BALL 

SHOULD I attempt to compare the apartments, St. 
James's would fall as much short of the French Am- 
bassador's, as the Court of his Britannic Majesty 
does of the splendor and magnificence of that of his Most 
Christian Majesty. I am sure I never saw an assembly 
room in America, which did not exceed that at St. James's 
in point of elegance and decoration; and, as to its fair visi- 
tors, not all their blaze of diamonds, set off with Parisian 
rouge, can match the blooming health, the sparkling eye, 
and modest deportment of the dear girls of my native land. 
As to the dancing, the space they had to move in gave them 
no opportunity to display the grace of a minuet, and the 
full dress of long court-trains and enormous hoops, you 
well know were not favorable for country dances, so that I 
saw them at every disadvantage; not so the other evening. 
They were much more properly clad — silk waists, gauze or 
white or painted tiffany coats decorated with ribbon, beads 
or flowers, as fancy directed, were chiefly worn by the young 
ladies. Hats turned up at the sides with diamond loops 
and buttons of steel, large bows of ribbons and wreaths of 
flowers, displayed themselves to much advantage upon the 
heads of some of the prettiest girls England can boast. The 
light from the lusters is more favorable to beauty than 
daylight, and the color acquired by dancing, more becom- 
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ing than rouge, as fancy dresses are more favorable to 
yonth than the formality of a uniform. There was as great 
a variety of pretty dresses, borrowed wholly from 
France, as I have ever seen; and amongst the rest, some 
with sapphire-blue satin waists, spangled with silver, and 
laced down the back and seams with silver stripes; white 
satin petticoats trimmed with black and blue velvet rib- 
bon; an odd kind of head-dress, which they term the ** hel- 
met of Minerva.'' I did not observe the bird of wisdom, 
however, nor do I know whether those who wore the dress 
had suitable pretensions to it. **And pray,'' say you, how 
were my aunt and cousin dressed t" If it will gratify you 
to know, you shall hear. Your aunt, then, wore a full-dress 
court cap without the lappets, in which was a wreath of 
white flowers, and blue sheafs, two black and blue flat 
feathers (which cost her half a guinea a-piece, but that you 
need tell of), three pearl pins, bought for Court, and a pair 
of pearl ear-rings, the cost of them — ^no matter what; less 
than diamonds, however. A sapphire blue demi-saison 
with a satin stripe, sack and petticoat trimmed with a broad 
black lace; crape floxmce, etc.; leaves made of blue ribbon, 
and trimmed with white floss ; wreaths of black velvet rib- 
bon spotted with steel beads, which are much in fashion, 
and brought to such perfection as to resemble diamonds; 
white ribbon also in the Vandyke style, made up of the 
trimming, which looked very elegant; a full dress handker- 
chief, and a bouquet of roses. **Full gay, I think, for my 
aunt." That is true, Lucy, but nobody is old in Europe. 
I was seated next the Duchess of Bedford, who had a scar- 
let satin sack and coat, with a cushion fuU of diamonds, 
for hair she has none, and is but seventy-six, neither. Well, 
now for your cousin; a small, white Leghorn hat, bound 
with pink satin ribbon; a steel buckle and band which 
turned up at the side, and confined a large pink bow; large 
bow of the same kind of ribbon behind; a wreath of full- 
blown roses round the crown, and another of buds and 
roses withinside the hat, which being placed at the back 
of the hair, brought the roses to the edge ; you see it clear- 
ly; one red and black feather, with two white ones, com- 
pleted the head-dress. A gown and coat of Ohamberi gauze, 
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with a red satin stripe over a pink waist and coat flounced 
with crape, trimmed with broad point and pink ribbon; 
wreaths of roses across the coat; gauze sleeves and ruffles. 
But the poor girl was so sick with a cold, that she could 
not enjoy herself, and we retired about one o'clock without 
waiting supper, by which you have lost half a sheet of 
paper, I dare say; but I cannot close without describing to 
you Lady North and her daughter. She is as large as Cap- 
tain C— — 's wife, and much such a made woman, with a 
much fuller face, of the color and complexion of Mrs. C — j 
who formerly lived with your uncle Palmer, and looks as 
if porter and beef stood no chance before her; add to this, 
that it is covered with large red pimples, over which, to 
help the natural redness, a coat of rouge is spread; and, 
to assist her shape, she was dressed in white satin, 
trimmed with scarlet ribbon. Miss North is not so large, 
nor quite so red, but has a very small eye with the most 
impudent face you can possibly form an idea of, joined to 
maimers so masculine, that I was obliged frequently to 
recollect that line of Dr. Young's, 

*' Believe her dress; she's not a grenadier," 

to persuade myself that I was not mistaken. 

Thus, my dear girl, you have an account which perhaps 
may amuse you a little. You must excuse my not copying; 
I fear, now, I shall not get nearly all my letters ready— my 
pen very bad, as you see ; and I am engaged three days this 
week — ^to a rout at the Baroness de Nolken's, the Swedish 
minister's, to a ball on Thursday evening, and to a dinner 
on Saturday. Do not fear that your aunt will become dis- 
sipated, or in love with European maimers ; but, as oppor- 
txmity offers, I wish to see this European world in all its 
forms that I can with decency. I still moralize with Yor- 
ick, or with one more experienced, and say ** Vanity of van- 
ities, all is vanity." — ^London, 1785. 

HOW THE NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE **GAVE IN" 

ALTHOUGH I was at a stupid rout at the Swedish minis- 
ter's last evening, I got home about twelve, and 
rose early this morning to get a few things ready 
to send out by Lyde. When a body has attended one of 
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these parties, you know the whole of the entertainment. 
There were about two hundred persons present last even- 
ing. Three large roomsfuU of card-tables; the moment 
the ceremony of courtesying is past, the lady of the house 
asks you, **Pray, what is your game; whist, cribbage, or 
commerce?'^ And then the next thing is to hunt round the 
room for a set to make a party; and, as the company are 
coming and going from eight till two in the morning, you 
may suppose that she has enough to employ her from room 
to room. The lady and her daughter last night were al- 
most fatigued to death, for they had been out the night 
before till morning, and were toiling at pleasure for seven 
hours, in which time they scarcely sat down. I went with 
a determination not to play, but could not get off ; so I was 
set down with three perfect strangers, and the lady who 
was against me stated the game at half a guinea a-piece. 
I told her I thought it full high; but I knew she designed 
to win, so I said no more, but expected to lose. It however 
happened otherwise. I won four games of her. I then 
paid for the cards, which is the custom here, and left her 
to attack others, which she did, at three other tables, where 
she amply made up her loss. In short, she was an old, ex- 
perienced hand, and it was the luck of the cards rather 
than skill, though I have usually been fortunate, as it is 
termed; but I never play when I can possibly avoid it, for 
I have not conquered the disagreeable feeling of receiving 
money for play. But such a set of gamblers as the ladies 
here are I and such a life as they lead I Good Heavens! 
were reasonable beings made for thisT I will come and 
shelter myself in America from this scene of dissipation, 
and upbraid me whenever I introduce the like amongst 
you. Yet here you cannot live with any character or con- 
sequence, unless you give in some measure into the ton. — 
Londonj 1785. 

Vol. 3— 13 —From "The Letters of Mrs. Adams, Edited 

by Charles Francis Adams; Fourth 
Edition." 
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PERSONALITY EXPRESSED THROUGH THE SPEAKING VOICE 



The Voice and Science 
Voice Production 
Voice, Brain and Nerves 
Tone and Inflection 
Pronunciation and Vocabulary 
The Voice and Expression 
Voice and WiU 
Voice and Action 



Voice and Melody 
Voice and Character 
Conversation as an Art 
Conversation as Education 
Conversation, Literature, Soi- 

enoe and Art 
Oonvfersation and Society 
Conversation and Morals 



CONVERSATION AS A VITAL INFLUENCE OVER MIND AND 

MORALS 



THE VOICE IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
MANNER AND DEPORTMENT 

(Editorial Summabt) 



VOICB-PBODUCnON IN TONE, INFLECTION, PRONUNCIATION AND 
VOCABULARY 

8 THIS section deals with the voice in its relations to man- 
ner and deportment, the purpose of all that is said is 
to show how what is best in the personality of each 
may be most easily imparted to others through the use 
of the voice in conversation. 
This is to be considered systematically as ** voice-production/' 
with the speaking voice studied in tone, inflection, pronunciation 
and vocabulary, as these are elements of conversation. 

In the use of so much system as is necessary for this, the best 
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purpose of expression through the voice is to be kept in view as 
one of the sublimities of life, since life has iU fullest power to 
define itself through the right use of the voice. 

The human voice is almost supernatural. From the stand- 
points of science, when it is considered in its relations to the laws 
of the solar system, it is wholly miraculous, if by the word 
*' miraculous" we are to understand what is infinitely wonderful, 
and in being so is beyond the scope of final analysis. As the 
organ of will, acting through logical imagination, the voice may 
express in an hour what a full century of action will be needed 
to realize. 

When we have mastered not over two thousand words of our 
own language so that they can be used *'at will" to **speak our 
minds," they give us a freedom to express ourselves which is so 
nearly supernatural, that at any given time it may be almost 
infinitely beyond our powers of expression in action. The sum of 
all the actions we may promise as our best through the best use 
of the voice, remains under control of physical laws. These oper- 
ate in commonplace wear and tear of physique, from which in the 
orderly and rational use of language, we are so nearly free that 
the combined action of a million lives will not exhaust the power 
in a few sentences of definition which may be repeated in five 
minutes in the simple words of such men as Liebig, Tyndall and 
Franklin. 

The use of the voice must connect closely and immediately 
with competency and efficiency in action, subject to physical law 
which at all times involves physical wear and tear. To be sup- 
portable, action at its higher tensions must be carefully regulated 
so that it will not mean intolerable distress. The whole history 
of efficiency in action shows that the highest expression of per- 
sonality in action tends naturally under the always present limi- 
tations of physical law to become distressing. In '' geniuses" or 
persons of the highest efficiency .who disregard this limitation, 
the distress may often become so nearly intolerable that they can 
not conceal it. Then they are investigated by such writers as 
Nordau, who make a literary or scientific specialty of compiling 
the records or rumors and gossip of such distresses. 

VOICE AS THE GROAN OF EXPRESSION FOR PERSONALTTY 

AS FAR as the expression of life in action becomes rational, 
it may escape this law of physical distress and become both 
ea^y and pleasurable. This is possible only through re- 
straint as a mode of action. It is the object of all tradition and 
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all teaching in the arts and in everything else to show the ''easy 
way" to great results. They come, in fact, only to those who 
can achieve them with ease. It is the role of life in action, per- 
sonal and general, that this ease of action is reached only through 
restraint and usually only after long strain. Only after the ex- 
perience of long and unnecessary strain is it usually possible to 
learn that strain is waste and that every great display of energy 
in method is crude. In those who outlive this strain and out- 
grow the crudeness of the desire to display energy, expression 
through action reaches finally the same ease and shows the same 
almost supernatural results of ease which nearly all may reach 
in the use of the voice while 'beaming to talk." Children of 
ten years old, when using the voice naturally in play with each 
other, show the ease and grace of self-expression through the 
voice which in action belongs only to the highest efficiency. It 
comes finally as ease and grace of action to those who, after mak- 
ing all possible failures, have mastered them all and are able to 
use the knowledge gained from them, under the control of the 
highest reason. After exhausting all the pleasures of pride in 
overcoming unnecessary difficulty, they learn ''natural ease" as 
the final secret of the highest power. 

VOICE AND BRAIN, LANGUAGE AND ACTION 

WHEN we consider this, it ought to show the natural connec- 
tion between ease in the use of the voice and the efficiency 
which belongs to ease in action. This connection cer- 
tainly ^exists. Every person who uses the voice at will with ease, 
is making subtle changes in brain centers and nerve centers which, 
as they become fixed in habit, are always a powerful influence in 
action. This is as nearly proven through physiology as anything 
can^be. It is fairly to 1% inferred, where facts of mind are beyond 
absolute proof, that as the brain has habits imposed on it through 
the use of words, these habits will tend finally to control in action. 
The best use of words, then, tends always physiologically to 
establish habits of brain which belong to the highest efficiency in 
action. This follows naturally where habits in the use of words 
and habits of action are "co-ordinated." Suiting the word to 
the act, the action to the word as a habit is "co-ordination." The 
whole brain tends naturally to this co-ordination. To bring one 
set of its nerve-centers into play stimulates the whole brain. The 
centers of action are prepared to control action by stimulation in 
sympathy with the impulse which brings the "language-centers" 
into free play. This natural result can be suspended at will. 
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however, if the will acts through long habit. In that case, the 
part of the brain through which the voice is controlled may be 
specialized. It may answer automatically to habits through 
which expression for everything in life belongs almost wholly 
to words. In such a case, the brain-centers controlling in action 
are only feebly energized by sympathy with the centers in use 
when the voice is specialized in fixed habits. This may appear 
in the most admired results of eloquence in the use of language, 
or it may appear more surely in disordered habits of the brain, 
showing finally in grave disorders in the use of words. 

To find directions for utilizing this in practice, we may turn 
from physiology to another science which does all it can to make 
the connection between matter and mind. This is the science 
of language. It is the study of expression through words in all 
ages, countries and languages. It is also the study of the natural 
order of expression for the mind under all the forms of order 
words take in becoming literature. Here personal genius or the 
genius of the race may soon pass beyond science. An ''old wife's 
tale," handed down by word of mouth in the chimney comer 
from generation to generation halts science at the line beyond 
which expression of personality **at will" may be too far beyond 
merely physical law to be accounted for through any method of 
the ''physical sciences." 

VOICE, IMAGINATION AND THE SUPERNATUBAL 

ALMOST any one of the "old wives' tales" and "folktsfories," 
collected by the Brothers Grimm, may show the pqwer of 
the imagination, working out its results in 'freedom from 
the physical laws which control action. Such a story as that of 
"Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, "^ shows the imagination 
working through words in free play, no longer controlled by 
physical law and also assuming power to control it. As all such 
stories belong to the education of the chimney comer, every old 
wife's tale which is handed down from generation to generation 
until it becomes "immortal," becomes through this process a 
parable of life. It is vital in expression as the vehicle for the 
imagination, used at will in words. Through all its uses pf super- 
stitious belief in magic and other means of rising superior to the 
distress of action under physical law, it suggests that the human 
mind in all ages has been "set" in the direction of reaching the 
same ease in action which can be reached at will in the use of 
words. So far as this human habit is fixed, it is human char- 
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acter. Its history as character may be easily traced in literature, 
as it passes over from the superstitions of the imagination into 
the modem sciences. The dreams of the alchemists, the fairy 
stories of the Arabian Nights, some of which go back to the 
''Magians" of Babylon, come true finally in ease of action, made 
possible by modem science. Chemistry does more finally than 
the freest play of the imagination, nsing words at will to suggest 
''magical" remits, could put into any fairy tale. But as the 
science of language shows, this power, having free play in the 
imaginative use of words from the oldest times, has stimulated 
the human brain to realize its highest ideas at will in action, with 
the ease made possible finally through what we now think of as 
the results of modem science. 

LANGUAGE AND THE SOIEKGE OF THE VOICE 

A 8 THE study of the science of language during the Nineteenth 
century showed this connection, the unlettered peasant 
wives of Germany were shown expressing universal human 
aspiration. Old women in the chimney comers had inspired gen- 
eration after generation through such "folk-tales" as the Brothers 
Orimm collected. When reduced to writing, these products of 
imagination have become part of the enduring literature of Oer- 
many and the world. 

Here science stops. When the voice is used to express uni- 
versal human aspiration in a way which makes it an enduring 
inspiration for action, we cannot go further without asking the 
meaning of the supernatural, as the object of our highest aspira- 
tions. 

We have gone far enough to find that as the mind aspires 
through thought, and makes its creative or imaginative thought 
an inspiration for other minds, the use of the voice in common 
life belongs to aspiration and inspiration as the motives of the 
highest expression in all life. 

As the words aspiration and inspiration fire used to suggest 
impulses working out through the mind, they belong originally 
to definitions of the impulses of the breath as it is formed into 
words through voice-production. 

This brings us close to the point at which language itself 
gives us the best directions for using its tones, infiections, pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary. 

As the tones of the voice are defined through the study of 
physics, they are shown to be essentially musical. Without ceas- 
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ing to be mxiBical, they become articulate as tones conveying ideas 
defined in speech. The laws of voice-production in music are 
used in different ^rstems, more or less successful in developing 
the singing voice. While this will be considered hereafter, the 
general law of physics governing both the singing and the speak- 
ing voice is the same. As the voice is produced by the control 
of its organs over the breath, it is ^^ produced" or carried out into 
the air as a series of vibrations or waves, which are controlled in 
an order, belonging to the order of human nature and also to 
that of ''universal nature" in the solar i^ystem. It corresponds 
in the tones of the musical, singing voice to the order of the tones 
of harmonious colors. It is measured in the singing voice into 
symmetry by its inflection or rise and fall. In the speaking voice, 
it is measured in this way and also by melody through the meas- 
ured "beat" or recurrence of the vowels. If we go beyond the 
vowels, to find how far consonant sounds enter into the measure- 
ment of the speaking voice, the question becomes too complex for 
the human mind at its present stage of development. It is eai^, 
however, to understand the simple principle of vowel melody 
which makes the speaking voice melodious. 

What we are asking from the science of language is some- 
thing definite, positive and simple enough for use in controlling 
the voice in tiie best way in our common conversation. 

HOW THB VOICB BECOMES MELODIOUS 

FRTUNATELT, in the law of melody, we have something that 
is as definite and simple in practice as it is sublime in its 
reality. Without going beyond the English language, which 
we are to use in our common conversation, it is a definite fact of 
our language, the highest fact shown by the most exhaustive study 
of its history and its laws, that those of its words which have 
the highest and finest ideas in them, are the most musical Their 
utterance in any tone begins to control it into the melody which 
belongs to the nature of these words. They come to us as an 
inheritance from the past. They have in them the highest in the 
human nature out of which the aspiration of the past is handed 
down ''by word of mouth" to inspire the present and future. 

To control the voice as a habit until it will develop its most 
musical tones in conversation, make a habit of using the "plain 
English" words which have the best ideas in them. This is a 
direction which will not fail in use, if it is put to the test of use 
until use becomes a habit As an illustration of what it means. 
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repeat aloud the sentence: ''There is gold and a mtdtitnde of 
rubies, but the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel." Repeat 
it aloud often enough to allow the voice to fall into the natural 
tones and inflections which these words demand before the ideas 
in them can actually take form in the measured and harmonious 
vibrations of the air which the thought demands for its expres- 
sion. The voice, putting itself thus under the control of these 
words, will be to that extent melodious. And this can be easily 
and naturally made a habit of voice. 

TONE, INFLECTION AND FEELING IN SPEAKING 

INFLECTION is the rise and fall of the tones (sounds) of the 
voice which express feeling. ''Tones" are, in fact, the in- 
flected or rising and falling sounds of the voice. Tone in 
words can not be separated from inflection nor inflection from 
tone in the natural use of the voice. Nor can feeling be separated 
from tone and inflection. It has been said with scientiflc truth 
that it is far more difficult to lie in the inflection and tones of 
the voice than in the words used for falsehood. When tone and 
inflection are natural, we gain from them through i^ympathy 
more of the realities of feeling than words can define. 

When we seek to learn how to make the best use of words, 
controlling the tones and inflections of the voice to express what 
is real instead of what is false, this is so simple that it may be 
easily flxed in habit The voice naturally rises to express anger, 
and all the violent passions. The words which define these and 
all the ideas related to them, tend naturally to carry the voice 
up toward the pitch at which it is no longer articulate. 

As we seek to repel, to overawe, to dominate others, the voice 
rises until naturally under the complete control of these impulses, 
it would become an inarticulate scream. 

Under the control of the emotions of sorrow and dejection, of 
an the feelings through which we are moved to draw wholly away 
from others, the tones of the voice sink below their natural level. 
The tones of the voice are also carried up or down by feelings 
which do not affect us or others disagreeably. It is as natural to 
express feelings of the greatest unintellectual pleasure in the 
rising inflections of the voice, as it is to express anger in the high- 
pitched voice. But while this appears in the habits of all primi- 
tive people, the use of the voice in civilized life must belong to 
general habits of the "best deportment." Whether greatly 
pleased or displeased, we are under th.Q ^m^ obli^atioim uot to 
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be ''too striking" in tones and inflections of the voice that we 
are in the related flexions and inflexions of the muscles of the 
arm. As a rule, we have no more right to strike others forcibly 
with our voices than with our hands. 

As we convey our feelings to others more certainly through 
the tone and inflection of the voice than through vocabulary, the 
first direction for controlling tone and inflection is that it must 
show self-control. As far as all our own feelings of disturbance 
are kept out of the voice in speaking to others, we shield them 
from the contagion of what is worst in our own feelings. Other- 
wise, we may infect the atmosphere around us with our most dis- 
agreeable feelings until the contagion must reach all in hearing 
who are not so far above us as to be perfectly '' self-possessed." 
Unfortunately, perfect self-possession is so rare, and comprehen- 
sive charity in judgment is so rare, that the most intellectually 
self-possessed persons are often affected by mere atmospheric con- 
tagion, with unalterable dislike for those who cannot or will not 
control the voice quietly. 

HOW TO TRAIN THE SPEAKING VOICE 

TO GIVE the voice the habit of the most melodious expression 
in the tones and inflections which belong to language, make 
a habit of controlling it quietly. Regardless of riiles of 
"technique" in rhetoric, oratory or music, this will harmonize 
the voice in speaking so that in tone and inflection it will be ready 
to express all that belongs to the best ideas in the best English 
vocabulary. The most intense melody of language is as quiet as 
the ripple of a clear stream in sunlight. 

Different methods may be used in forming the habits which 
make this best expression ea^y. In going beyond those which 
belong to the habit of being always agreeable in every-day life, 
no iGfystem is simpler or surer in its results than the habit of read- 
ing the best English poetry aloud in quiet tones. To make the 
voice musical in conversation, to control its tones and inflections 
so that meaning and feeling will be expressed together harmoni- 
ously, read aloud good English poems in the tones and with the 
inflections which would be used in conversation. Beware of the 
"recitative" pitch. Avoid the oratorical, the theatrical, the 
rhetorical. Bead aloud as if the deepest meaning were to be 
expressed in ordinary conversation with a valued friend. This 
will educate the ear in the only way in which it can be fully 
educated for the musical control of language. The person who is 
training her own voice must hear its tones with her own ears and 
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must herself decide in doing so how far they are giving thought 
its best and most attractive expression through words. 

ACQUIRING THE BEST ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

THIS habit will also go far towards resulting in the best Eng- 
lish vocabulary. To increase the vocabulary of good Eng- 
lish, ready for use, read aloud from the best English prose. 
It follows the law of the best verse and goes beyond it in one 
respect. Words that are unusual and strange do not belong to 
the best vocabulary in either prose or verse, but the best English 
prose can and does employ all the ''good words" which are needed 
for the expression of the highest ideas in all the activities of life, 
with the single exception of science. 

In words of more than two syllables, the "time," or as it is 
usually called in English, the ''accent," may be often in doubt 
Take this for granted. The doubt remains after long study of 
language. Accenting or stressing the wrong syllable of a word 
produces a more disagreeable effect on the ear than common 
errors in syntax. The first direction for avoiding this is: "Avoid 
words of unusual length." Otherwise it is likely that at least 
five in the hundred of them will be wrongly accented. The sec- 
ond direction is to take a small notebook and write down in it 
alphabetically every word about the accent of which there can 
be the least doubt. At the first opportunity, look for the word 
in at least two good dictionaries. If they agree in marking the 
same syllable for the strongest stress or accent, mark it so and 
pronounce it as marked until the ear catches the habit. If the 
dictionaries disagree, as they often do on new words of unusual 
length, side with the majority. Then use the word only when 
its use cannot be avoided. 

HOW TO CORRECT ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION 

IN THE best pronunciation, this is far more important than 
rules for pronunciation of the vowels. We may use differ- 
ent breadths of vowels in the word "glass," according to 
the company we are in. We can change the vowel tone to suit 
San Francisco, Boston, London or Yorkshire, and have a "good 
pronunciation" through all these changes. But if we use many 
words of unusual length and often accent them wrongly, it is 
one of the worst habits we can have in pronounciation. 

It can be guarded against in the use of scientific words only 
by making habitual use of the notebook and dictionary. Those 
who wish at the same time to acauire the technical vocabulary 
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of science, may go far enough for all practical purposes by using 
notebook and dictionary as in forming habits of accent. Set down 
in a memorandum book every scientific word it seems worth while 
to use. Determine to use it accurately, if at all. Look for it in 
a dictionary which not only defines it, but gives the word from 
which it is derived and the root of this word. Write down the 
root and what the dictionary gives as a good guess at its original 
meaning. Nearly all important new words coming into English 
during the last century, come from Greek and Latin. These 
languages have virtually the same ** roots." The knowledge of a 
single hundred of them will usually be enough to define all the 
unusual and novel words anyone who is not a specialist ought 
to use. 

In this way, the vocabulary may be increased at will and with 
certainty. The final direction for using the most extensive 
vocabulary in the best conversation, is to make no use which 
can be avoided of unusual words. If meaning cannot be expressed 
otherwise, use them. Our most modern and unusual words are, 
however, nearly always discords in the English of the present. 
It has gained thousands of unusual words which have not yet 
been harmonized with its own original controlling tones, as these 
belong to expression in its best and choicest vocabulary. To gain 
this best and choicest vocabulary, read aloud from English '^ clas- 
sics" in verse and prose. They are musical enough to make 
music of any voice they educate. 

ATTENTION IN TRAINING THE EAR 

BEYOND this, the best listeners are sure to speak the best Eng- 
lish. When others are speaking, listen for their best and 
most beautiful words. Grasp their connection. Note the 
power of the best words over tone in all the rest. Use the best 
and highest words as means of grasping and holding the connec- 
tion of ideas in all other words they control. 

Habits of false syntax and other errors wiU usually disappear 
before the habit of listening well. If not, use any good handbook 
of grammar and consult its list of ''common errors in the use of 
English." But do not be silenced by the fear of making ** com- 
mon errors ' ' in conversation. The best educated people have ' ' com- 
mon errors" of their own they never get rid of. It is only the 
badly educated who think a ''common error" unpardonable in 
conversation. Most common errors which are not "slang" or 
mere novelties, once belonged to the best English and others still 
belong to the best traditional English, as it is learned by ear in 
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home life. Thus the habit of dropping the "g" at the end of 
such words as ''thinking/' ''speaking," etc., belongs to English 
as a spoken language, handed down from lip to ear for centuries, 
back to the time when this "g" had no place in either spoken or 
written English. This is a case where literary or written English 
has failed to overcome an original law of the spoken language. 
There are others of the same kind. We must not fall back, how- 
ever, on the original laws of the language and deliberately make 
what others will think of as errors. The best direction for avoid- 
ing "common errors" is to listen closely to the conversation of 
others and to conform as far as possible to their local standards. 
This, with occasional reference to a handbook of English gram- 
mar which lists "common errors," will be effective for those who 
use their ears for learning the best English. What is here insisted 
on is that the best English, in its melody of words and its balances 
of sentences cannot be learned except by training the ear. When 
an ordinary ear is given its best opportunity, it wiU improve the 
"best EngUsh" which can be learned by rule. Use rule, but use 
it as in learning to play on any musical instrument. The prin- 
ciple is the same as it governs the tones of language and the tones 
of instrumental music. To learn the best, the strongest, the most 
musical English, use both ear and voice together as in reading 
aloud. And with this, practice listening "at attention" to others, 
especially to those whose voice in conversation seems to have an 
"indefinable charm." The attentive ear wiU grasp the charm 
whether the mind can define it or not 

Errors in conversation which must be guarded against as most 
nearly unpardonable are those of modem "city English," which 
result from translating the idioms of other languages lit- 
erally into English words. There are so many such in the 
street conversation of modem cities, that they can be avoided 
only under the system here recommended for training the voice. 
Beading aloud from the best English authors will educate the 
ear until it will reject them at once as discords. 

HOW TO CHARM IN CONVEESATION 

WHEN a well-trained ear has gained control of the voice 
through educated habits of listening, the habit of listen- 
ing at real attention is one which does most to make con- 
versation agreeable. The art of charming in conversation consists 
chiefly in power to induce others to talk by listening. Two or 
three good listeners in a roomful of people can make conversation 
charming for all the rest. Beyond this, those who have the most 
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information that is agreeable to the rest will be the most agree- 
able conversationalists if they use it agreeably. '' Information" 
or real knowledge of what we ''talk about" is a necessary element 
of the best conversation. But some of the best informed people 
may become automatons in the flow of their conversation. They 
may overwhelm others. They may lose control of themselves. 
When they begin, they may not know how to stop. Geniuses and 
specialists who have ''unlimited information" are accused often 
of this worst of all bad habits in conversation. Macaulay and 
Margaret Fuller are said to have had such genius for conversa- 
tion that it was usually hard, and often impossible, for anyone 
else to converse with them or in their presence. They could not 
help *' doing aU the talking" except by a deliberate effort they 
did not usuaUy make. The best conversationalists are those who 
know how to "draw out" what is best in others. As all authori- 
ties on conversation as a fine art agree in this, the final direction 
for the most agreeable conversation is to listen closely enough 
to others to find how to ask agreeable questions which will prompt 
them to express their best. One person in ten who knows how to 
do this is a blessing to the other nine ; but, wherever ten persons 
meet, all ten ought to know how to practice this fundamental: 
principle which makes conversation not only a fine art, but a 
means of higher education for all. 

OONVERSATION AS HIGHER EDUCATION 

WHEN systematized for educational purposes, as in talks on 
literature, science or art, following an outline decided 
in advance, conversation may do as much as writing 
for education. It may do even more, if the tendency of this 
method to make it formal and stiff is avoided. It was by con- 
versation and her own reading that Abigail Adams became with- 
out formal "schooling" one of the most highly educated American 
women of her generation. The women of the French "salons" 
developed extraordinary intellect through conversation, often 
without reading. They made conversation a "fine art" and prac- 
ticed it under the restraint of the best manners. Incidentally, at 
times they made the worst in life seem much more agreeable than 
the best. Thackeray has shown what this means as some of his Eng- 
lish heroines learned from France the very fine art of being wick- 
edly agreeable and agreeably wicked. Mistress Rebecca Sharp 
inherited the fine art of the French salon in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the Twentieth century, if the fine art of being agreeable 
in conversation is used for its best purposes, conversation may 
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do as much as books for improvement. Perhaps it may do even 
more. The experiment is worth tr3ring. We do not "learn to 
talk'* before we are ten years old. We ** learn to talk*' only 
when we know how to express our own best so as to draw out 
what is best in others. That is the fine art of conversation as a 
finality. 

HOW TO CONVERSE WTTH OUR BETTERS 

THE best educated people in the world are those who have 
learned to do their best and are doing it. They are the 
best conversationalists in the world as far as they have time 
to talk about what they can do best. But, as doing their best keeps 
them busy, they cannot usually converse at all except with those 
who learn how to converse with them. 

Those who do learn this, may go on learning about everything 
which is most interesting in life. They can learn it whether it 
is in books or not, and they can learn it in conversation more 
easily and vividly than from books. 

Whether the art which makes this possible is used in ^'social 
gatherings" or in life at large, it gives the master-key of con- 
versation in its best uses. It is an art, very high, very fine and 
hence very simple. Its first element is genuine interest, shown 
in manner and expressed in manners. Th^ manner is that of 
respectful attention, which must be genuine. If real interest 
exists in life as a whole, it ''counts nothing foreign" that is hu- 
man. A busy blacksmith who sees a child paying respectful 
attention to his work, wiU stop at the first opportunity and answer 
any fair question the child asks. So will a great scientist, a ca- 
pable sign-painter, a famous lawyer, a sculptor, a presidential 
candidate, a prize-fighter or a philanthropist. If by our manner 
we show respectful interest in what they know how to do as their 
best, only those among them who are growing inhuman will be 
able to resist the ''charm" of our genuine desire to learn from 
them, if we show it first in our manner, then in manners which 
are not disturbing to them and finally in such a fair question 
as children know how to ask when they are still genuinely and 
deeply interested in life, as nearly ever3rthing in it seems wonder- 
ful to them. In reality, everything in life is and always remains 
wonderful. No matter how common it grows from familiarity, 
it has something wonderful concealed under its commonness. 
Among every hundred people we meet, at least ninety are better 
educated in some way than we are. The farmer's wife, feeding 
her poultry in the barnyard as we may pass her in walking off 
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city apathy, knows scores of things better than we do. The same 
manner of approaching her which makes her glad to give a well- 
mannered stranger a cup of cold water, makes possible ihie fair 
question in answering which she may give in a few minutes some- 
thing worth remembering for life. Then the art of conversation 
consists in knowing when to stop and pass on. It is not the 
responsibility of any one among the great number of persons who 
are in some way each better educated than any one of us, to stop 
long and unseasonably to promote our intellectual development. 
But as there are thousands of them this year, and then other 
thousands always to be met as long as we live, we can go on edu- 
cating ourselves through life by learning how to converse with 
them. Professional soldiers are, as a rule, the hardest people in 
the world to converse with. But even a very famous general, 
renowned for *' bluff language," may respond as easily to the 
charm of respectful attention and a really childlike question as 
a really great mechanic. It ought to be understood that a really 
childlike question has the highest intelligence as well as the high- 
est simplicity in it. It is always fair. It goes straight for the 
best any one can give in answer. It is never a ** cross-question,'* 
such as lawyers ask in seeking to expose false-pretences. It ex- 
presses the reality of a deep desire to learn what is most real in 
life and it goes straight to this as the best. It ''draws out" the 
best To ''draw any one out," seek the best and nothing else. 

Find time and the right time to ask such questions of all who 
have learned life by putting into action what they learn. Seek to 
draw out their best. Ask the fair question, listen, remember and 
then leave them in "good time" wUle they are still pleased with 
their part in the conversation. For the sake of the experiment, 
make daily memoranda of the results for a year. The results in 
their sum might easily show that this is really a wonderful world, 
and that the commonest things in its life are wonderful past our 
power of comprehension. But whether we make memoranda or 
not, this art of conversation with our "betters" will succeed, as 
far as we feel sure that almost anyone we meet is in the deepest 
reality of life, one of our "betters" in something it is worth our 
while to learn. 
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SOCIETY, MANNERS AND CHARACTER 

By MARY G. CHANDLER 
Author of '^he Elements of Character/' Etc. 




PERSONAL WORTH SHOWN IN SOCIETY BY MANNERS AND 

CONVERSATION. 

OME seek the society of their superiors, others of 
their equals, and others, again, of their infe- 
riors; and the members of each class are actu- 
ated in their choice by very various motives. 
Thus, among the first class are found the am- 
bitious, who seek their superiors because they fancy them- 
selves elevated by the reflection of the attributes they ad- 
mire; the proud, who fancy themselves degraded by asso- 
ciation with their inferiors; and the humble, who seek to 
be advanced in goodness, in knowledge, or in refinement 
ttirough intercourse with those who excel. On the other 
hand are those who seek their inferiors from the vanity 
that demands admiration as its daily food, or the pride 
that feels itself oppressed in the presence of a superior, 
or the philanthropy that loves to give of its stores to those 
less endowed than itself. The middle class may be actu- 
ated in their choice by the love of sympathy in their pur- 
suits, or by a kind of indolence that is disturbed by what- 
ever differs much from itself. There is less purpose and 
vitality in this class than in either of the others; but 
merely a desire to float with the surrounding current, 
whithersoever it may tend. • • • 

The constituents of society are so varied in quality, 
that it would be very difficult for any one to associate ex- 
clusively with a particular class ; and it may be doubted if 
we have a right to seek to do so. The variety in social life 
is adapted to develop the various qualities of the human 
soul far more perfectly than they could be if the different 
classes of humanity were entirely separated in their walks. 
All should be willing to give as well as to receive, and to this 
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end aU should be willing to associate in a spirit of brother- 
ly love with their superiors or their inferiors without any 
feeling either of servility or of elation. We may seek the 
society of our superiors in order to enrich ourselves, and 
that of our inferiors in order to give freely even as we 
have received; while with our equals we alternately give 
and receive, for no two persons are so similarly endowed 
but that each may gain by associating with the other. In 
truth, whichever way the balance may incline, none ever 
give without receiving, and none can receive without giv- 
ing. 

No Companionship is wise that does not involve the 
principle of growth. If the influence of our associates does 
not make us go forward, it will surely cause us to go back- 
ward. If we are not elevated by it, we shall certainly be 
degraded. • • • 

OOMPANIONSHIP AND TIB INFLXTENCES 

WHBN we value mankind according to their external 
advantages, our moral standard is as false as the 
drawing upon a Chinese plate. We have no true 
moral perspective. Our ideas of right and wrong are con- 
fused and imperfect, and in danger of becoming corrupt. 
We laugh at the stupidity of the poor Chinaman in his. at- 
tempts after beauty and art, while in morals we are quite 
as stupid as he. Believing ourselves wise, we are fools. 
It is very hard to escape being unduly influenced by the 
opinions of society; but the more earnestly we seek true 
excellence for ourselves, the more easily we learn to value 
true excellence in others, and to overlook the opin- 
ions of the world. The more independent we become of 
opinion, the better will be the influence we exert upon so- 
ciety, as well as that which we receive from it in return. 

If the influence of our companionship with those whom 
we meet in general society and in the daily avocations of 
life be important, far more so is that which comes to us 
through the friends whom we select from the world at 
large as best adapted to minister to our happiness ; and in 
proportion as they are near and dear to us will their in- 
fluence be strong and deep. 

Vol. S— 14 
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The choice of friends is influenced by an equal variety 
of motives, and of a similar nature as those that lead to 
the selection of the social circle. There is often no better 
foundation than selfishness for what passes current for 
ardent friendship. • • • 

WHAT BEALITY MBAKS 

TBUTHFtJLNEss, fraukness, disinterestedness and faith- 
fulness are qualities absolutely essential to friend- 
ship, and these must be crowned by a sympathy that 
enters into all the joys, the sorrows and the interests of 
the friend, that delights in all his upward progress, and, 
when he stumbles or falls, as all at times must, stretches 
out the helping hand, not condescendingly nor scornfully, 
but in the simplicity of true charity, that forgives even as 
it would be forgiven, and is tender and patient ever where 
it condemns. In such a friendship there is no room for 
rivalry, weariness, distrust or anything subversive of confi- 
dence. With the selfish and the worldly, such a connection 
cannot exist, because with them rivalries and clashing in- 
terests must arise; for it is only among the seekers after 
excellence that there is room for the gratification of the 
desires of all. Neither can it exist between the false, for 
falsehood shuts the door upon confidence; nor with the 
morally weak, the foolish, or the idle, for they weary of 
each other even as they weary of themselves. • • • 

HOW TO BB SEAL THBOTTQH THE BEST MAKNEBS 

MANNEBS are the most external manifestation by which 
men display their individual peculiarities of mind 
and heart; and unless used artificially to conceal 
the true Character, they form a transparent medium 
through which it is exhibited. 

It has been sarcastically asserted, that few persons ex- 
ist who can afford to be natural; and it is probable that, 
if the human race were to allow their manners to be per- 
fectly natural, that is, were they to allow all the passions 
of the soul to display themselves without restraint in their 

Manners, social intercourse would become insupportable. 

• • • • • • • 

What effect have our Manners upon our usefulness as 
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social beings t Conversation is in general the expression 
of onr thoughts; much more seldom do we express our af- 
fections in words. Manners, on the contrary, are the direct 
expression of our affections. They are to Action what tone 
is to Conversation. Many persons may be found who make 
use of falsehood in their Conversation, but very few who 
can lie in the tones of their voice. So, many persons can 
act hypocritically, but there are comparatively few whose 
Manners are habitually deceitful. Our words and actions 
are more easily under our control than our tones and man- 
ners; because the former are more the result of Thought, 
while the latter are almost entirely the result of Affection. 
Although few persons are distinctly aware of this differ- 
ence, every one is powerfully affected by it. 



MANNER AND THE TONES OF THE VOICE 

THSBB is no physical quality more powerful to attract 
or to repel than the tones of the voice; and this 
power is all the stronger because both parties are 
usually unconscious of it, and so mutually act, and are 
acted upon, simply and naturally, without effort or resist- 
ance. Thus conversation often owes its effect less to the 
words used than to the tones in which they are uttered. An 
unpalatable truth may come without exciting any feeling 
of irritation or opposition from one who speal^ 
with a tone of voice expressive of the benevolent 
affections, and produce much good; while the very same 
words, uttered in a tone of asperity or bitterness, may ex- 
asperate the hearer, and be productive only of harm. It 
has been said, that Manners bear the same relation to life 
that tone bears to conversation; and a good life losesagreat 
portion of the power it might exert over those who come 
within the influence of its sphere if it ultimate itself in un- 
gracious or repulsive Manners. In the old English writers 
we often find persons characterized as Christian gentle- 
men or Christian ladies; and courtesy seems formerly to 
have been clearly understood to be a Christian virtue. Our 
conflict with, and our escape from, the aristocracy and 
privileges of rank of older nations has caused a reaction, 
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not only against them, but also against the external polite- 
ness which was connected with them, and which was, and 
is too often, thongh certainly not always, false and hypo- 
critical; and thns the growth of repubUcan principles has 
had the effect to diminish the respect once entertained for 
good Manners, and the mass of onr countrymen seem to 
look npon politeness as the antiquated remnant of a past 
age, which the present has outgrown as entirely as wigs 
and hoop-petticoats. • • • 

The artificial Manners and laws of social life are so 
overloaded with conventionalisms, and a knowledge of 
these is so often made a test of good-breeding, that much 
confusion of opinion exists regarding the requisites that 
constitute the true gentleman and lady. These titles belong 
to something real, something not dependent on the knowl- 
edge and practice of conventionalisms that change with 
every changing season, but to substantial qualities of 
Character which are the same yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. 

OAUSES OF THE WORST MANNERS 

THE foundation of good Manners is the sincere acknowl- 
edgment that we are all children of one great family, 
all one band of brothers, each having a right to re- 
ceive from the rest all the consideration and forbearance 
that can be given him without diminishing the portion that 
belongs to the others. The rich complain of the envy and 
jealousy of the poor, and the poor murmur because of the 
arrogance and haughtiness of the rich; yet if those among 
the two classes who are guilty of these vices were to change 
positions, they would change vices too; for arrogance in 
the possessor and envy towards the possessor of wealth 
are but differing phases of a love for wealth based on the 
love for that consideration in society which it gives, and 
not for the power it yields of added usefulness. 

The ill-bred fashionist sails haughtily into the shop 
where she obtains materials for her adornment, and with a 
supercilious air purchases her ribbons and laces of a sulky 
girl, who revenges herself for not being able to wear the 
costly gauds by treating as rudely as she dares the custom- 
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er who can; and as they look npon each other, the one 
with Bcom, and the other with envions hate, we see in both 
only the very same littleness of feminine vanity, which in 
its narrow-minded silliness believes that the first requisite 
of a lady is costly garments. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that in our 
higher society there are no good Manners, none that are 
really good in essence and purpose, as well as in form; 
and it would be an equal mistake to suppose that in all so- 
ciety of lower caste there is either a want of true refine- 
ment or an envy and distrust of all that is above it; but it 
is also true that there is a '^magic circle" and a perpetual 
antagonism prevails here between those who are within and 
those who desire admittance, but are refused ; as there are 
literary circles where contentions and envyings arise be- 
tween pedantic scholarship and assuming ignorance. 

The ill-breeding so often complained of in the inter- 
course between the different classes of society, and by none 
more indignantly than those who exercise it most, results 
from the factitious value set upon the externals of life by 
those who estimate them in proportion as they give dis- 
tinction among men, and not as they increase the means of 
happiness and usefulness in this world, and so prepare us 
for the usefulness and happiness of the world to come. 

Those among the poor, the ignorant, and the vulgar, 
whose hearts are burning with envy and hatred; and those 
among the rich, the learned, and tibe fashionable, who are 
rendered arrogant and supercilious by their possessions, 
are alike unconscious of the true worth of the blessings 
that excite the covetousness of the one class and the exult- 
ation of the other. Each party values man for his posses- 
sions, and not for the use that he makes of them; for what 
he has, and not for what he is. * * * 

In the social intercourse of equals, and in domestic life, 
ill-temper, selfishness and indifference, which is a negative 
form of selfishness, are the principal sources of ill-breed- 
ing. Where the external forms of courtesy are not ob- 
served in the family circle, we are almost sure to find per- 
petually recurring contention and bickering. Budeness is 
a constant source of irritation; because, however little the 
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members of a family regard politenesSi each will have his 
own way of being rude, and each will probably be dis- 
gusted or angry at some portion of the ill-breeding of all 
the rest Rudeness is always angular, and its sharp cor- 
ners produce discomfort whenever they come in contact 
with a neighbor. Politeness presents only polished sur- 
faces, and not only never intrudes itself upon a neighbor, 
but is rarely obtruded upon; for there is no way so eflFeo- 
tual of disarming rudeness as by meeting it with thorough 
politeness; for the rude man can jQght only with his own 
weapons. 

Indifference of Manner exhibits a disregard for the 
comfort and pleasure of those around us, which though 
not so obtrusive as rudeness, shows an egotism of disposi- 
tion incompatible with brotherly love. K we love our 
neighbor as ourself, we cannot habitually forget his exist- 
ence so far as to annoy him by neglecting to perform the 
common courtesies of life towards him, or interfere with 
what he is doing by not perceiving that we are in his way. 

HOW TO BECOME BEALLY WELL SEED 

IF WE would be thoroughly well-bred, we must be so con- 
stantly. It is not very diflScult to distinguish in so- 
(iiety between those whose Manners are assumed for 
the occasion and those who wear them habitually. The 
former are apt to forget themselves occasionally, or they 
overact their part, or, if they succeed in sustaining a per- 
fect elegance of deportment that is really pleasing as an 
effort of art, they always want the grace of naturalness 
and simplicity which belongs to the Manners of those who 
have made courtesy and refinement their own by loving 
them. It is only when we act as we love to act, that our 
Manners are truly our own. If we cultivate the external 
forms of politeness from an indirect motive, that is, for 
the love of approbation, or from pride of character, it is 
the reward we love, and not the virtue; and if we gain this 
reward, it is only external and perishable; and is of no 
benefit to our character, but the reverse, for it ministers 
only to our pride. If, on the contrary, we cultivate polite- 
ness with simplicity, because we believe it to be a virtue, 
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and love it for its own sake, we are sure of the reward of 
an added grace of character, which can never be taken 
from ns, because it is a part of ourselves ; and though we 
may enjoy the external rewards if they come, we shall not 
be disturbed if they do not; because these were not the mo- 
tives that induced our efforts. 

BEPOSE AND POUTENESS 

POUTENESS, where it is loved and cultivated with sim- 
plicity for its own sake, gives a repose and ease of 
action to the moral being which may be compared to 
the comfort and satisfaction resulting to the physical 
frame from habits of personal cleanliness. The moral tone 
is elevated and refined by the one, as the animal functions 
are purified and renewed by the other. 

As in civil life liberty to the whole results from the 
subjection of the evil passions of all to legal enactments, so 
in social life every individual is free and at ease in propor- 
tion as all the rest are subject to the laws of courtesy. 
Ease and freedom are the result of order, and it is as in- 
correct to call rude Manners free and easy, as to call licen- 
tiousness liberty. No man is truly free who allows his 
sphere of life to impinge upon that of his neighbor. Fluids 
are said to move easily because each particle is without 
angular projections that prevent it from gliding smoothly 
with or by its companions ; and in like manner the ease of 
society depends on the polish of each individual. If the 
units of society seek their own selfish indulgence, without 
regard to the rights of the neighbor, the whole must form 
a mass of grating atoms in which no one can be free, or 
at ease. 

CONVEBSATIOK AND GOOD MANNEBS 

THE habitual use we make of language is the result of 
our own characters, and it reacts upon them. It 
likewise acts upon those who are about us with an 
unceasing power, repelling or attracting all whom we ap- 
proach. Every human being exerts a perpetual influence 
on every other human being, with an activity as universal 
as th-it of gravity in the material world; and language is 
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one of the most efficient means of this inflnence. "Shewed in 
the light of these truths, common Conversation becomes 
an object of serions consideration; and the mode of sus- 
taining it worthy of the deepest thought and of the most 
careful watchfulness. 

Between the malignity of a fiend and the charity of an 
angel there is a long interval of inclined plane, and those 
who walk there may seem a company so mixed that they 
cannot be separated into two distinct bands ; but every in- 
dividual of the throng is looking toward one or the other 
extremity, and either ascending or descending in his 
course. Conversation is the outbirth of our thoughts and 
affections, and it shows their quality in the most direct 
manner possible. Actions are said to speak louder than 
words, and to the appreciation of our fellow-beings our 
lives are much truer and fuller expositions of our internal 
natures than our Conversation; but before God, always, 
and before our own consciences if we really look at our- 
selves, the insincere words that deceive our fellow-beings 
stand unmasked, the deformed exponents of the falsehood 
of the soul. We can therefore understand the character 
of our neighbor better by his actions than by his words; 
but to understand our neighbor is of little importance com- 
pared with understanding ourselves; and is chiefly useful 
because a comparison of individuals aids us in compre- 
hending our own natures. We can understand ourselves 
by our own words if we will take the trouble to consider 
them dispassionately, and analyze the thoughts and affec- 
tions whence they spring. • • • 

SABGASM AND INSINCEBITT 

THB sincere lover of truth will never be found habitu- 
ally indulging either in gossip or sarcasm; for those 
who are addicted to these vices never tell a story 
simply as they heard it, never relate a fact simply as it 
happened. A little is added here or left out there to give 
the story a more entertaining turn or the satire a keener 
point. As the habit grows stronger, invention becomes 
more ready &nd copious, till at length truth is covered up 
and lost under an accumulation of fiction. 
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There Ib a very common form of insincerity used by a 
class of well-meaning but injudicious persons, who, rather 
than wound the feelings of their friends, conceal the truth 
from them, sometimes by prevarication and sometimes by 
positive falsehood; doing wrong, that, as they imagine, 
good may come of it; as though an evil tree could by any 
possibility bear good fruit. 

Another class of persons converse as though the chief 
sin of Conversation were the wounding the self-love of 
those to whom they speak, by expressing any difference of 
opinion from them. Thus they are continually temporiz- 
ing, and often contradicting themselves, and exhibiting a 
cowardly meanness of spirit, which is one of the most con- 
temptible of all the varied forms of duplicity. ' '^' -i 

There is a common form of embarrassment resulting in 
a hesitation of speech, which often springs from a want of 
genuine sincerity. The speaker is fancying what others 
will think of his remarks, instead of fixing his mind entirely 
on the subject of discourse. In this divided state, his mind 
loses half its power, and he utters himself in a manner sat- 
isfactory neither to himself nor to his hearers. No doubt 
hesitation in speech sometimes arises from want of verbal 
skill; but probably a very large proportion of persons suf- 
fering from this difficulty would soon cure themselves if 
they would steadfastly speak what they believe to be truth, 
just as it rises in their minds, and without stopping to 
think what will be thought of their opinions or words by 
those who listen to them. 

Next after truth, reverence is perhaps most important 
if we would order our Conversation aright. Many indulge 
in a frivolous mode of speech in regard to the most sacred 
subjects; which, though it may. spring from nothing worse 
than thoughtlessness, cannot fail to exert a baneful in- 
fluence on the Character, and diminish, perhaps destroy 
the little respect for things holy still cleaving to the heart. 
This same irreverence shows itself in another form in 
speaking of the calamities suffered by others, turning that 
into a jest which is to those under discussion cause of the 
most bitter anguish; and though the speakers probably 
would not for any consideration have their words come to 
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the ears of those spoken of, they still do not hesitate to 
make food for mirth out of death or sin, poverty or mis- 
f ortunoi in a way little short of inhuman. The indulgence 
of this habit falls back upon the soul of the perpetrator, 
wounding deeply, if it does not kill, all the finer sensibilities 
of the nature; drying up the fountains of sympathy, 
and making the heart hard and callous. * ? * 

OOUBTESIBS OF THB VOICE 

IT HAS been often said, that one can always measure the 
refinement of any person by watching his language 
and deportment in his moments of sportiveness. It is 
quite as easy to judge of other traits of Character when 
the mind is thrown off its guard at such moments. Idle 
words, more apparently than any other, are genuine man- 
ifestations of Character. • • • 

The trait of Conversation we would next consider is 
courtesy. This is nothing more nor less than carrying out 
the law of charity; the doing as we would be done by. It 
is to recognize the fact that others have a right to talk as 
well as ourselves ; and also a right to expect us to listen 
to what they say as attentively and respectfully as we 
would wish them to listen to us. We should not merely 
hold our tongues when others speak, but should scrupu- 
lously attend to what they say. A person who aflfects 
politeness, although he remains silent while another 
speaks, yet does so with an air that plainly shows he is 
paying no attention to what is said, and is waiting with 
impatience for the moment when he can hear himself talk. 
This sort of listening is a mere pretence put on by the con- 
ceited and overbearing when they wish to pass for persons 
of polite manners ; but in reality it is an insult rather than 
a courtesy to listen in this way. To listen with true cour- 
tesy, one should feel and show, not only a willingness, but 
a desire to know what another has to say, should follow 
attentively all that he says, and should then reply with due 
consideration for what has been said. 

It is a remark often made, that after an argument be- 
tween two or more persons, each individual is more strong- 
ly fixed in his previous opinion than he was before. This 
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result is often consequent upon the want of true courtesy. 
The parties to an argument, absorbed in admiration of 
their own opinions^ seek not to become wiser through dis- 
coursCy which should be the end sought in all Conversation 
of an argumentative or discussive character^ but seek only 
to draw attention to their own views and opinions; until 
that which should be Conversation degenerates into a mere 
war of words, in which each party strives to talk down, 
rather than to convince, the other. In such wordy warfare 
charity has no part ; but pride and combativeness hold en- 
tire dominion over the soul. He who comes off conqueror 
may exult in his own power; but he has overcome, not be- 
cause reason was on his side, but because his combative- 
ness was stronger than that of his opponent; and he exults 
in that which is in reality his shame. The moral and the 
intellectual natures suffer together in such contests. T*he 
mind fastens itself upon the prejudices and opinions it 
has chanced to adopt, loving them merely because they are 
its own, and seeks no longer to advance in the acquisition 
of truth; while the heart, inflated with egotism, has no 
abiding-place for charity. Let charity rule in a discus- 
sion, and how different is the result. Eac:h party then 
strives to aid the other in discovering the truth, and at the 
close of the Conversation each has made some advance 
in the knowledge of truth. The ideas of both have become 
more clear and rational, and their minds have acted with 
far more power, because they have given exclusively to the 
object under consideration instead of being divided be- 
tween the object and self-love. In the one case, the parties 
are like two horses harnessed together contrariwise, and 
each striving to go forward by pulling the other back; 
while in the other, they travel amicably and fleetly, side by 
side, toward the fountain of truth. 

SIMPLICrrY AND OOUBTBSY 

NEXT after courtesy comes simplicity, which may be 
defined as forgetfulness of self. There is nothing 
more fatal to agreeable Conversation than think- 
ing perpetually of one's self. Young persons, on first 
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going into society, are very apt to fall into the error of 
supposing that all eyes and ears are fixed upon them, to 
observe how awkwardly or how gracefully they move, and 
how well or how ill they converse. This is the result of a 
mental egotism combined with love of admiration, and 
usually produces awkward diffidence or absurd affectation. 
Too often the first weakness is overcome, or covered up, 
most unwisely, by exchanging bashfulness for imperti- 
nent boldness; wMle the vanity and self -consciousness of 
the second very rarely result in manners or Conversation 
either sensible or agreeable. To overcome these defects, 
wisely, requires a strong effort. They should be radically 
subdued by learning to ask one's self, **Am I doing what 
is right and proper f instead of, **What will people think 
of mef It is no easy task to learn to do this habitually, 
because there is involved in it a radical change of Char- 
acter. It is to learn to he, instead of to seem. In the first 
state, we are absorbed by the idea of what we seem to oth- 
ers; while, in the second state, we are occupied with the 
idea of what we really are, without regard to the opinion 
of anybody, but guided strictly by the abstract law of 
right. In the first state, we are embarrassed by the com- 
plexity of our wishes and aims. We wish to please every- 
body, and we strive to ascertain what will be agreeable to 
the various tastes of those with whom we converse. Thus 
we have no constant landmark, no unvarying compass to 
guide us on our way; and we are drawn hither and thither, 
as we try now to please one person and then another. Let 
our wishes and aims but become simple, and we walk 
steadily and surely in the light. In the complexity of our 
desires we were slaves; but in their simplicity we be- 
come free. Complexity strives perpetually after reputa- 
tion, and is always advancing either 'in the direction of 
sendlity or of arrogance, according as self-esteem or the 
love of admiration predominate in the mind of the indi- 
vidual; and advancing years find it ever deteriorating in 
all the best elements of Character. Simplicity, on the con- 
trary, deals with what is, and not with what seems to be, 
and is ever seeking growth in goodness and truth; and 
therefore each added year finds it growing in all the graces 
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of improving manhood or womanhood. Complexity grows 
old in mind no less than in body. 

BBIUJANCT IK OOTSTVEBBATlOIf 

INTBLLEOTTTAL brilliancy in Conversation dazzles and de- 
lights the imagination; but it does not touch the 
heart. Simplicity, on the contrary, always impresses 
itself upon our feelings with a power that is all the more 
strong because we cannot analyze it by our intellect. We 
talk with a person of simplicity about the common occur- 
rences of the day, and find ourselves, we know not w!hy, 
more gentle, refined and happy than we were before. We 
are refreshed as by drinldng from a pure and undefiled 
fountain of sweet waters; refreshed as mere intellectual 
power cannot refresh us; refreshed as no book can re- 
fresh us. There is a harmonious completeness in the whole 
being of simplicity, a directness and honesty in all it says 
and does, ^'a grace beyond the reach of art,'' in all its 
manifestations more potent, because more internal in its 
effects, than anything can ever be that is bom merely of 
the intellect. There is no affectation, no straining for ef- 
fect in simplicity. All is natural and genuine with it. Its 
wit is never forced, its wisdom is never stilted; nor is 
either ever dragged in for mere display. With the simple, 
Conversation is like a brook flowing through a beautiful 
country, and reflecting the varied scenes through which 
it passes in all their grace and beauty. 

ACOUBAOY IN ^XPEESSIOK 

ANOTHBB important trait in Conversation is the correct 
use of words; and the effort after this cannot fail 
to exert a beneficial influence on the mental powers. 
In order to speak correctly, one must observe with accu- 
racy and think with justness ; the endeavor to do this in- 
creases our love for the truth and our capacity for per- 
ceiving it. Much of the falsehood in the world is the re- 
sult of carelessness in observation or phraseology. We 
often hear two persons give an account of something they 
have seen or heard, and are surprised at the discrepancies 
between the two narrations. Probably neither person in* 
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tended to deceive; but both saw or heard carelessly, and 
so are incompetent to describe accurately; and probably, 
also, neither has cultivated the habit of speaking correctly, 
as that habit is not apt to be found united with carelessness 
of observation. Such persons would, perhaps, look upon 
this sort of carelessness as a venial offence; but it is not 
so. Anything that interferes with, or diminishes the ca- 
pacity for, perceiving or speaking the truth is of import- 
ance, and should never be passed over lightly. God is truth 
no less than love, and every variation from the truth is a 
sin against him. 

If we find we have related any fact or described any 
object incorrectly, it is not enough that we apologize for 
the error by saying **we thought it was so.** Such an error 
should impress us as a thing to be repented of, and we 
should try to ascertain why and how it was that we fell 
into it, and it should put us on our guard, that we may be 
more accurate in future. 

Inaccuracy of speech often arises from a desire to tell 
a good story, resulting from the love of admiration or from 
an ill-trained imagination. The speaker colors, exagger- 
ates and distorts everything he relates, carefully conceals 
all the facts on one side of a question, and enlarges upon 
those of the opposite side with compensating fulness. It 
is no uncommon thing to see this carried to such an extent 
that it is idle to give credence to anything the person says ; 
the more especially as such a person very rarely stops with 
mere distortion of the facts of a story. As the habit in- 
creases, invention supplies new facts and details to make 
out all the parts desired, till the listener finds it impossible 
to separate the true from the false, and the speaker is as 
unable to distinguish his own inventions from the original 
facts ; for when the habit of speaking the truth is neglected, 
|he capacity for perceiving it is gradually lost. 

OOBBBOTNESS IN THE USB OF WORDS 

IK AN intellectual point of view, the correct use of words 
is of the utmost importance, if one would speak well. 
To attain this, it is necessary to have a distinct idea 
of the meaning of words, and then to endeavor to use such 
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Words as truly express the ideas of the mind. The use of 
pet phrases and words is entirely at war with correctness 
in this respect. With some persons, everything is pretty, 
from Niagara Falls to the last new ribbon; while others 
find, or rather make, everything nice, splendid, or glorious. 
It would be esteemed an insult to the understanding of any 
person to suppose that the same idea or emotion could be 
aroused in his mind by the sight of the sublimest work of 
nature as by a trifling article of dress; yet if he use the 
same term to describe it in each instance, he certainly lays 
himself open to such an imputation. Want of thorough 
education is an inadequate excuse for follies of this sort, 
because common sense combined with far less knowledge 
than may be acquired in a common school is more than suf- 
ficient to enable every one to use his native tongue with 
sufficient propriety to save him from being ridiculous. 

There is one specious gift which is almost sure to mis- 
lead those who are largely endowed with it, and that is 
fluency. We listen with pain to one who speaks hesitat- 
ingly and with difficulty, and who is obliged to search his 
memory for words that will correctly represent his 
thoughts ; but if, when the words come, we find they really 
tell us something worth waiting for, we feel far less weari- 
ness than in following the unhesitating flow of words ttat 
are but empty sound. There is always peculiar ease and 
pleasure in the exercise of a natural talent, and those nat- 
urally possessed of a fluency must of course find it hard to 
restrain the tide of words that is perpetually flowing up 
to the lips; but if they desire to converse agreeably, the 
effort must be made, and self-denial must be attained. The 
benefit derived by an over-fluent talker from self-restraint 
will be quite commensurate with the effort, no less than 
with the added pleasure of the listener, for lie will gain 
in the power of accurate thought every time that he resists 
the inclination to utter an unmeaning sentence. 

A clear and distinct utterance is another faculty that 
should be cultivated, for the effect of an otherwise inter- 
esting conversation may be seriously impaired, and per- 
haps destroyed, by a slovenly or indistinct articulation. 
Every word and syllable should receive its due quantity 
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of sound, yet without drawling or stiffness ; while the voice 
should be so modulated as to be heard without effort, and 
yet the opposite fault of speaking too loud be avoided. 

GOBBEGT BKQIJBH PB0KT7NCIATI0N 

GOBBEOT pronunciation is a very desirable accomplish- 
ment, though somewhat difficult to attain in its de- 
tails, authorities are so various; but probably the 
most comprehensive rule that can be observed is, as far as 
I>ossible to avoid provincialism. A person's pronuncia- 
tion can hardly be elegant if it reveal at once of what State 
or city he is a native ; while freedom from local peculiari- 
ties is of itself a promise of good pronimciation, as it 
shows either that the individual has taken pains to weed 
out such peculiarities, or that he has been bred among 
those who have done so. The pronunciation of the best 
scholars in every part of our country is very similar, while 
the difference becomes more and more strongly marked 
between the inhabitants of the various States of the Union 
as we descend in the scale of education. 

Finally, do not fear to be silent when you have nothing 
to say. Do not talk for the mere sake of talking. To sit 
silently and abstractedly, as if one were among, but not 
of, the company in which one may chance to be, is discour- 
teous ; because it implies a fancied superiority, or an un- 
kind indifference. Good manners require that in company 
one should be alive to what is going on, but this does not 
imply the necessity of always talking. There is, almost al- 
ways, in a mixed company, some Conversation to which a 
third person may listen witiiout intrusion ; but if this should 
not happen to be the case, it is far better to wait until 
something occurs that gives one an opportunity of talking 
to some rational purpose, than to insist that one's tongue 
shall incessantly utter articulate sounds whether the brain 
give it anything to say or no. This sort of purposeless 
talking exerts a positively injurious influence upon the 
mind, by leading it into the too common error of mistak- 
ing sound for sense, words for ideas. 

Before quitting this important subject, there is a gen- 
eral view to be taken of it in its universal bearings upon 
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Character, wldch places it among the most important 
branches of a wise education. 

The true significance of education, according to one 
derivation of the word, is the bringing or leading out of 
the faculties. The best educated person is not he who has 
stored up in his memory the greatest number of facts, but 
he whose faculties have become most strengthened and 
perfected by what he learned. • • • 

CONVEBSATION AND BOOKS 

CONVEBSATioK has this advantage over all school stud- 
ies ; in order to obtain its best requisites no books 
are needed beyond such as are accessible to all, 
while its best teachers are the suggestions of common sense 
and the conscientious love of the true and the good. Still, 
there are few persons whose efforts would not be crowned 
with a higher success if aided by the criticism and the 
guidance of a competent instructor. Those who are com- 
petent to self -instruction in this, as in all other accomplish- 
ments, are exceptional examples, and it may be doubted 
if even these might not have reached a higher excellence 
aided by the suggestions of another mind. Properly cul- 
tivated, Conversation would have an influence in develop- 
ing the whole being, of a kind and degree that could hardly 
be over-estimated. In its exercise. Thought and Affection 
have full play, while all the stores of Memory and the 
wealth of Lnagination find ample field for display. 

Conversation is so comprehensive in its manifestations 
and necessities, that it can reach its perfection pnly through 
the development of the whole being, moral as well as in- 
tellectual; and it will constantly become more finished in 
proportion as this development becomes more complete. 
Its universality, its hourly necessity, should impress us 
with its value. 

Vol. 8—16 —From 'The Elements of Character," Second 

Edition, Boston. 
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A STUDY OF "SMALL TALK'' 

By DINAH MULOCK CRAIK 
Author of ''John Halifax, Gentleman;'' ''A Woman's Thoughts About 

Women," Etc. 

}NAL interests, personal attachments, personal 
prejudices, are, whether we own it or not, the 
ruling bias of us women; it is better to own it 
at once, govern, correct and modify it, than to 
deny it in name and betray it in every circum- 
stance of our lives. Men, whose habits of thought and 
action are at once more selfish and less personal than ours, 
are very seldom given to gossiping. They will take a vast 
interest in the misgovemment of India, or the ill-cooking 
of their own dinners; but any topic betwixt these two — 
such as the mismanagement of their neighbor's house, or 
the extravagance of their partner's wife — ^is a matter of 
very minor importance. They **canna be fashed" with 
trifles that don't immediately concern themselves. It is 
the women — always the women — ^who poke about with 
undefended farthing candles in the choke-damp passages 
of this dangerous world; who put their feeble ignorant 
hands to the Archimedean lever that, slight as it seems, 
can shake society to its lowest foundations. For, though 
it irks me to wound with strong language the delicate sen- 
sibilities of my silver-tongued sisters, I would just remind 
them of what they may hear, certainly one Sunday in the 
year, concerning that same dainty little member, which 
is said to be '*a fire, a world of iniquity • • • and it is 
set on fire of hell." 

Verily, the '* Silent Woman" — ^a lady without a head, 
who officiates as sign to many a country inn — had need to 
be so depicted. But it is not **the gift of the gab," the 
habit of using a dozen words where one would answer the 
purpose, which may arise from want of education, ner- 
vousness, or surplus but honest energy and earnest feel- 
ing—it is not that which does the harm; it is the lament- 
able fact, that whether 'from a superabundance of the im- 
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aginative faculty, carelessness of phrase, or a readiness 
to jump at conclusions, and represent facts not as they 
are but as they appear to the representers, very few 
women are absolutely and invariably veracious. 

HOW WOMEN DIFFEB FBOM MEN IN UNVEBACITY 

MEN lie wilfully, deliberately, on principle, as it were; 
but women quite involuntarily. Nay, they would 
start with horror from the bare thought of such 
a thing. They love truth in their hearts, and yet — ^and 
yet — ^they are constantly giving to things a slight color 
ing cast by their own individuaUty; twisting facts a little, 
a very little, according as their tastes, affections, or con- 
venience indicate; never perhaps telling a direct lie, but 
merely a deformed or prevaricated truth. And this makes 
the fatal danger of gossip. If all people spoke the absolute 
truth about their neighbors, or held their tongues, which 
is always a possible alternative, it would not so much mat- 
ter. At the worst, there would be a few periodical social 
thunder-storms, and then the air would be clear. But the 
generality of people do not speak the truth; they speak 
what they see, or think, or believe, or wish. Few observ- 
ant characters can have lived long in the world without 
learning to receive every fact communicated second-hand 
with reservations — ^reservations that do not necessarily 
stamp the communicator as a liar, but merely make allow- 
ance for certain inevitable variations, like the variations of 
the compass, which every circumnavigator must calculate 
upon as a natural necessity. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As says an author I have before referred to: ** People 
not otherwise ill-natured are pleased with the misfortunes 
of their neighbors, solely because it gives them something 
to think about, something to talk about. They imagine how 
the principal actors and sufferers will bear it; what they 
will do; how they will look; and so the dull bystander 
forms a sort of drama for himself." 

And what a drama 1 Such a petty plot — such small 
heroes and heroines — such a harmless villain I When we 
think of the contemptible nothings that form the daily 
scandal-dish of most villages, towns, cities, or communities 
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and then look np at the starry heaven which o^ershines 
them all, dropping its rain upon the just and the unjust — 
or look abroad on the world, of whose wide interests, mis- 
eries, joys, duties, they form such an infinitesimal part, one 
is tempted to blush for one's species. Strange, that while 
hundreds and thousands have not a crust to eat, Mrs. E. 
should become the town's talk for three days because ow- 
ing a dinner-party to the F.'s, G.'s, H.'s and J.'s, she clears 
accounts at a cheaper rate by giving a general tea-party 
instead. ''So meant and with Mr. E.'s large income, tool" 
That while millions are living and dying without God in 
the world, despising Him, forgetting Him, or never having 
even heard His name. Miss K, a really exemplary woman, 
should not only refuse, even for charitable purposes, to 
associate with the L.'s an equally irreproachable family as 
to morals and benevolence, but should actually forbid her 
district poor to receive their teaching or their Bibles, be- 
cause they refuse to add thereto the Church Oatechism. * * • 

GOSSIP ABOUT BEUGIOK 

THE gossip of opposing religionism — ^I will not even 
call it religion, though religion itself is often very 
far from pure ** godliness*' — ^is at once the most 
virulent and the saddest phase of the disease; and our 
sex, it must be confessed, are the more liable to it, es- 
pecially in the provinces. There, the parish curate may 
at times be seen walking with the Unitarian or Independ- 
ent minister, if they happen to be well-educated young 
men of a social turn; even the rector, worthy man! will 
occasionally have the sense to join with other worthy men 
of every denomination in matters of local improvement. 
But ohl the talk that this gives rise to among the female 
population 1 till the reverend objects of it, who in their 
daily duties have usually more to do with women than 
iwith men — another involutary tfribute to those virtues 
which form the bright under-side of every fault that can 
be alleged against us — ^are often driven to give in to the 
force of public opinion, to that incessant babble of silvery 
waters which wears through the rockiest soil. 

The next grand source of gossip — and this, too, ouri- 
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i 
ously indicatea how true must be the instinct of woman- 
hood, even in its lowest forms so evidently a conniption 
from the highest — ^is love, and with or without that 
preliminary^ matrimony. What on earth should we do 
if we had no matches to make, or mar; no '' unfortunate 
attachments" to shake our heads over; no flirtations to 
speculate about and comment upon with knowing smiles; 
no engagements ''on" or ''off" to speak our minds 
about, nosing out every little circumstance, and ferreting 
out our game to their very hole, as if all their affairs, 
their hopes, trials, faults, or wrongs, were being trans- 
acted for our own private and peculiar entertainment! 
Of all forms of gossip— I speak of mere gossip, as dis- 
tinguished from the carrion-crow system of scandal- 
mongering— -this tittle-tattle about love-affairs is the most 
general, the most odious, and the most dangerous. 

HOW HAPPINESS IS AFFEOTBD BT ''SMALL TALK" 

EvsBY one of us must have known within our own ex- 
perience many an instance of dawning loves 
checked, unhappy loves made cruelly public, happy 
loves embittered, warm, honest loves turned cold, by 
this horrible system of gossiping about young or unmar- 
ried people — ^"evening" to one another folk who have not 
the slightest mutual inclination, or if they had, such an 
idea put into their heads would effectually smother it; 
setting down every harmless free liking as "a case," or 
*'a flirtation;" and if anything "serious" does turn up, 
poimcing on it, hunting it down, and never letting it go 
till dismembered and ground to the bone. Should it ever 
come to a marriage — and the wonder is, considering all 
these things, that any love-affair ever does come to that 
dimaz at all, or that any honest-hearted, delicate-minded 
yoimg people, ever have the courage to indulge the world 
by an open attachment or engagement— heavens and 
earth I how it is talked about 1 How one learns every 
single item of what "he" said and "she" said, and what 
all the relations said, and how it came about, and how 
it never would have come about at all but for So-and-so, 
and what they have to live upon, and how capable or in- 
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capable they are of living upon it and how very much 
better both parties would have done if they had only each 
left the choosing of the other to about four-and-twenty 
anxious friends, all of which were quite certain the af- 
fianced pair never would suit one another, but would have 
exactly suited somebody else, &c., &c., (id lihitum and (Ml 
infinitum. 

Many women, otherwise kindly and generous, have in 
this matter no more consideration towards their own sex 
or the other, no more sense of the sanctity and silence 
due to the relation between them, than if the divinely in- 
stituted bond of marriage were no higher or purer than 
the natural instincts of the beasts that perish. It is most 
sad, nay, it is sickening, to see the way in which, from the 
age of fourteen upwards, a young woman, on this one 
subject of her possible or probable matrimonial arrange- 
ments, is quizzed, talked over, commented upon, advised, 
condoled with, lectured, interrogated — ^until, if she has 
happily never had cause to blush for herself, not a week 
passes that she does not blush for her sex, out of con- 
tempt, disgust, and indignation. 

HOW TO TALK ABOUT LOVE AFFAIBS 

SUBELY all right-minded women ought to set their faces 
resolutely against this desecration of feelings, to 
maintain the sanctity of which is the only preser- 
vative of our influence — ^that is, our rightful and holy in- 
fluence, over men. Not that, after the school of Mesdames 
Barbauld, Hannah More, and other excellent but exceed- 
ingly prosy personages, love should be exorcised out of 
young women ^s lives and conversations— query, if possible? 
— ^but let it be treated of delicately, earnestly, rationally, as 
a matter which, if they have any business with it at all, 
is undoubtedly the most serious business of their lives. 
There can be — ^there ought to be — ^no medium course; a 
love-affair is either sober earnest or contemptible folly, 
if not wickedness: to gossip about it is, in the first in- 
stance, intrusive, unkind, or dangerous; in the second, 
simply silly. Practical people may choose between the 
two alternatives. 
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Gossipi public^ private, social — ^to fight against it 
either by word or pen seems, after all, like fighting with 
shadows. Everybody laughs at it, protests against it, 
blames and despises it ; yet everybody does it, or at least 
encourages others in it: quite innocently, unconsciously, 
in such a small, harmless fashion — ^yet, we do it. We must 
talk about something, and it is not all of us who can 
find a rational topic of conversation, or discuss it when 
found. Many, too, who in their hearts hate the very 
thought of tattle and tale-bearing, are shy of lifting up 
their voices against it, lest they should be ridiculed for 
Quixotism, or thought to set themselves up as more 
virtuous than their neighbors. Others, like our lamented 
friends, Maria and Bob, from mere idleness and indiffer- 
ence, long kept hovering over the unclean stream, at last 
drop into it and are drifted away by it. Where does it 
land them? Ay, where? 

If I, or any one, were to unfold on this subject only 
our own experience and observation — ^not a tittle more — 
what a volume it would makel 

Families set by the ears, parents against children, 
brothers against brothers — ^not to mention brothers and 
sisters-in-law, who seem generally to assume, with the legal 
title, the legal right of interminably squabbling. Friend- 
ships sundered, betrothals broken, marriages annulled — 
in the spirit, at least, while in the letter kept outwardly, 
to be a daily torment, temptation, and despair. Acquaint- 
ances that would otherwise have maintained a safe and 
not unkindly indifference, forced into absolute dislike — 
originating how they know not; but there it is. Old com- 
panions, that would have borne each other's little foibles, 
have forgiven and forgotten little annoyances, and kept 
up an honest affection till death, driven at last into open 
rupture, or frozen into a coldness more hopeless still, 
wMch no after-warmth will ever have power to thaw. 

Truly, from the smallest little Peddlington that carries 
on, year by year, its bloodless wars, its harmless scandals, 
its daily chronicle of interminable nothings, to the great 
metropolitan world, fashionable, intellectual, noble, or 
royal, the blight and curse of civilized life is gossip. 
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How is it to be removed? How are scores of well- 
meaning women, who in their hearts really like and 
respect one another-^-who, did trouble come to any one 
of them, would be ready with countless mutual kindnesses, 
small and great, and among whom the sudden advent of 
death would subdue every idle tongue to honest praise, 
and silence, at once and for ever, every bitter word against 
the neighbor departed— how are they to be taught to be 
every day as generous, considerate, liberal-minded— iu 
short, womanly, as they would assuredly be in any ex- 
ceptionable day of adversity? How are they to be made 
to feel the littleness, the ineffably pitiful littleness, of 
raking up and criticising every slight peculiarity of man- 
ner, habits, temper, character, word, action, motive — 
household, children, servants, living, furniture, and dress, 
thus constituting themselves the amateur rag-pickers, 
chiffonnieres — ^I was going to say, scavengers, but they 
do not leave the streets clean— of all the bUnd alleys and 
foul by-ways of society; while the whole world lies free 
and open before them, to do their work and choose their 
innocent pleasure therein — this busy, bright, beautiful 
world? 

Such a revolution is, I doubt, quite hopeless on this 
side Paradise. But every woman has it in her power per- 
sonally to withstand the spread of this great plague of 
tongues, since it lies withbi her own volition what she 
will do with her own. 

^^AU the king's horses and all the ting's men," can- 
not make us either use or bridle that little member. It 
is our never-failing weapon, double-edged, delicate, bright, 
keen; a weapon not necessarily either lethal or vile, but 
taking its character solely from the manner in which we 
use it. 

HOW TO BEFOBM CONVEBSATIOK. 

FiBST, let every one of us cultivate, in every word that 
issues from our mouth, absolute truth. I say culti- 
vate, because to very few people — ^as may be noticed 
of most young children— 4oes truth, this rigid, literal ver- 
acity, come by nature. To many, even who love it and prize 
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it dearly in others, it comes only after the self-control, 
watchfulness, and bitter experience of years. Let no one 
conscious of needing this care be afraid to begin it from 
the very beginning; or in her daily life and conversation 
fear to confess: **Stay,Isaid a little more than I meant*'— 
*'I think I was not quite correct about such a thing*' — 
''Thus it was; at least thus it seemed to me person- 
ally," etc., etc. Even in the simplest, most everyday state- 
ments, we cannot be too guarded or too exact. The 
''hundred cats" that the little lad saw "fighting on our 
back-wall," and which afterwards dwindled down to "our 
cat and another," is a case in point, not near so foolish 
as it seems. 

"Believe only half of what you see, end nothing that 
you hear," is a cynical saying, and yet less bitter than 
at first appears. It does not argue that human nature 
is false, but simply that it is human nature. How can 
any fallible human being with two eyes, two ears, one 
judgment, and one brain — all more or less limited in 
their apprehensions of things external, and biased by a 
thousand internal impressions, purely individual— how 
can we possibly decide on even the plainest actions of 
another, to say nothing of the words, which may have 
gone through half-a-dozen different translations and 
modifications, or the motives, which can only be known to 
the Omniscient himself? 

In His name, therefore, let us "judge not, that we be 
not judged." Let us be "quick to hear, slow to speak;" 
slowest of all to speak any evil, or to listen to it, about 
anybody. The good we need be less careful over; we are 
not likely ever to hear too much of that. 

"But," say some— very excellent people, too— "are 
we never to open our mouths? — ^never to mention the ill 
things we see or hear; never to stand up for the right, 
by proclaiming, or by warning and testifying against the 
wrong?" 

Against wrong in the abstract, yes: but against in- 
dividuals—doubtful. All the gossip in the world, or the 
dread of it, will never turn one domestic tyrant into a 
decent husband or father; one light woman into a matron 
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leal and wise. Do your neighbor good by all means in 
yonr power, moral as well as physical— by kindness, by 
patience, by unflinching resistance against every outward 
evil—by the silent preaching of your own contrary life. 
But if the only good you can do him is by talking at him, 
or about him — ^nay, even to him, if it be in a self-satisfied, 
Buper-virtuous style — such as I earnestly hope the present 
writer is not doing — ^you had much better leave him alone. 
If he be foolish, soon or late he will reap the fruit of his 
folly; if wicked, be sure his sin will fiud him out If he 
has wronged you, you will neither lessen the wrong nor 
increase his repentance by parading it. And if — since 
there are two sides to every subject, and it takes two to 
make a quarrel— you have wronged him, surely you will 
not right him or yourself by abusing him. In Heaven's 
name, let him alone. 

—From ^'A Woman's Thonglits About Women." 
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INTELLECTUAL CONVERSATION FOR 
WOMEN 

By HANNAH MORE 

|T HAS been advised, and by very respectable an- 
thorit^es too, that in conversation women 
shonid carefnily conceal any knowledge or learn- 
ing they may happen to possess. I own, with 
submission, that I do not see either the neces- 
sity or propriety of this advice. For if a yonng lady has 
that discretion and modesty, without which all ktiowl- 
edge is little worth, she will never make an osten- 
tatious parade of it, because she will rather be intent 
on acquiring more, than on displaying what she has. 

I am at a loss to know why a young female is in- 
structed to exhibit, in the most advantageous point of 
view, her skill in music, her singing, dancing, taste in 
dress, and her acquaintance with the most fashionable 
games and amusements ; while her piety is to be anxiously 
concealed, and her knowledge affectedly disavowed, lest 
the former should draw on her the appellation of an en- 
thusiast, or the latter that of a pedant. 

In regard to knowledge, why should she for ever affect 
to be on her guard lest she should be found guilty of a 
small portion of it? She need be the less solicitous about 
it, as it seldom proves to be so very considerable as to 
excite astonishment or admiration; for after all the ac- 
quisitions which her talents and her studies have enabled 
her to make, she will generally speaking, be found to have 
less of what is called learning than a common schoolboy. 

It would be to the last degree presumptuous and ab- 
surd, for a young woman to pretend to give the ton to 
the company; to interrupt the pleasure of others, and her 
own opportunity of improvement, by talking when she 
ought to listcQ; or to introduce subjects out of the com- 
mon road, in order to show her own wit, or expose the 
want of it in others : but were the sex to be totally silent 
when any topic of literature happens to be discussed in 
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their presencei conversation wonld lose mnch of its vi- 
vacity, and society wonld be robbed of one of its most in- 
teresting charms. 

HOW TO FBOMOTB THB BBST GOlfTVEBSATIOK 

HOW easily and effectually may a well-bred woman pro- 
mote the most useful and elegant conversation, al- 
most without speaking a wordl for the modes of 
speech are scarcely more variable than the modes of silence. 
The silence of listless ignorance, and the silence of sparkling 
intelligence, are perhaps as separately marked, and as dis- 
tinctly expressec^ as the same feelings could have been by 
the most unequivocal language. A woman in a company 
where she has the least influence, may promote any sub- 
ject by a profound and invariable attention, which shows 
that she is pleased with it, and by an illuminated coun- 
tenance, which proves she understands it. This obliging 
attention is the most flattering encouragement in the world 
to men of sense and letters, to continue any topic of in- 
struction or entertainment they happen to be engaged in: 
it owed its introduction perhaps to accident — ^the best 
introduction in the world for a subject of ingenuity — 
which, though it could not have been formally proposed 
without pedantry, may be continued with ease and good 
humor; but wMch will be frequently and effectually 
stopped by the listlessness, inattention, or whispering of 
silly girls, whose weariness betrays their ignorance, and 
whose impatience exposes their ill-breeding. A polite 
man, however deeply interested in the subject on which 
he is conversing, catches at the slightest hint to have done: 
a look is a sufficient intimation; and if a pretty simpleton 
who is near him seems distraite, he puts an end to his 
remarks, to the great regret of the reasonable part of the 
company, who, perhaps, might have gained more improve- 
ment by the continuance of such a conversation, than a 
week's reading would have yielded them; for it is such 
company as this, that give an edge to each other's wit, ''as 
iron sharpeneth iron." 

That silence is one of the great arts of conversation 
is allowed by Cicero himself, who says, there is not only an 
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art, but even an eloquence in it. And this opinion is con- 
firmed by a great modem, in the following little anecdote 
from one of the ancients. 

When many Grecian philosophers had a solemn meet- 
ing before the ambassador of a foreign prince, each en- 
deavored to show his parts by the brilliancy of his con- 
versation, that the ambassador might have something to 
relate of the Grecian wisdom. One of them, offended no 
doubt at the loquacity of his companions, observed a pro- 
found silence; when the ambassador, turning to him, 
asked, **But what have you to say, that I may report itt" 
He made this laconic, but very pointed reply: ^^Tell 
ypur king, that you have found one among the Greeks who 
knew how to be silent." 

woman's wrr 

THSEB is a quality infinitely more intoxicating to the 
female mind than knowledge — ^this is, wit, the most 
captivating, but the most dreaded of all talents ; the 
most dangerous to those who have it, and the most feared by 
those who have it not. Though it is against all the rules, 
yet I cannot find in my heart to abuse this charming 
quality. He who has grown rich without it, in safe and 
sober dulness, shuns it as a disease, and looks upon pov- 
erty as its invariable concomitant. The moralist declaims 
against it, as the source of irregularity; and the frugal 
citizen dreads it more than bankruptcy itself, for he con- 
siders it as the parent of extravagance and beggary. The 
cynic will ask of what use it is. Of very little, perhaps : 
no more is a flower-garden, and yet it is allowed as an 
object of innocent amusement and delightful recreation. 
A woman who possesses this quality has received a most 
dangerous present, perhaps not less so than beauty itself; 
especially if it be not sheathed in a temper peculiarly in- 
offensive, chastised by a most correct judgment, and 
restrained by more prudence than falls to the common 
lot 

This talent is more likely to make a woman vain than 
knowledge; for as wit is the immediate property of its 
possessor, and learning is only an acquaintance with the 
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knowledge of other people, there is much more danger that 
we should be vain of what is our own than of what we bor- 
row. 

But wity like learning, is not near so common a thing 
as is imagined. Let not, therefore, a young lady be 
alarmed at the acuteness of her own wit, any more than 
at the abundance of her own knowledge. The great dan- 
ger is, lest she should mistake pertness, flippancy, or im- 
prudence, for this brilliant quality, or imagine she is witty, 
only because she is indiscreet. This is very frequently the 
case; and this makes the name of wit so cheap, while its 
real existence is so rare. 

Lest the flattery of her acquaintance, or an overween- 
ing opinion of her own qualifications, should lead some 
vain and petulant girl into a false notion that she has a 
great deal of wit, when she has only a redundancy of animal 
spirit, she may not find it useless to attend to the definition 
of this quality, by one who had as large a portion of it as 
most individuals could ever boast : 

'"Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest, 

Admired with laughter at a feast, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain; 
The proo£9 of wit for ever must remain. 

Neither can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face; 
Such dross the fire must purge away; 'tis just 
The author blush there, where the reader must.'' 

GOWLET. 

But those who actually possess this rare talent, cannot 
be too abstinent in the use of it. It often makes admirers, 
but it never makes friends, I mean where it is the predom- 
inant feature; and the unprotected and defenceless state 
of womanhood calls for friendship more than for admira- 
tion. She who does not desire friends has a sordid and 
insensible soul; but she who is ambitious of making every 
man her admirer, has an invincible vanity and a cold heart. 

But to dwell only on the side of policy, a prudent wom- 
an, who has established the reputation of some genius, will 
sufficiently maintain it, without keeping her faculties aU 
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ways on the stretch to say good things. Nay, if reputation 
alone be her object, she will gain a more solid one by 
her forbearance, as the wiser part of her acquaintance 
will ascribe it to the right motive, which is, not that she 
has less wit but that she has more judgment 

HOW TO BEGIN PliEASIKQ ' 

THB fatal fondness for indulging a spirit of ridicule, 
and the injurious and irreparable consequences 
which sometimes attend the too prompt reply, can 
never be too seriously or too severely condemned. Not to 
offend is the first step toward pleasing. To give pain is 
as much an offense against humanity as against good 
breeding; and surely it is as well to abstain from an action 
because it is sinful, as because it is unpolite. In company, 
young ladies would do well, before they speak, to reflect 
if what they are going to say may not distress some worthy 
persons present, by wounding them in their persons, 
families, connections, or religious opinions. If they find it 
will touch them in either of these, I should advise them 
to suspect that what they were going to say is not so very 
good a thing as they at first imagined. Nay, if even it 
was one of those bright ideas, which ^' Venus has imbued 
with a fifth part of her nectar,'' so much greater will be 
their merit in suppressing it, if there was a probability it 
might offend. Indeed, if they have the temper and pru- 
dence to make such a previous reflection, they will be more 
richly rewarded by their own inward triumph at having 
suppressed a lively but severe remark, than they could 
have been with the dissembled applauses of the whole 
company, who, with that complaisant deceit which good 
breeding too much authorizes, affect openly to admire what 
they secretly resolve never to forgive. 

ELOQUENCE AND rrs MORAL 

I HAVE always been delighted with the story of the little 
girPs eloquence, in one of the Children's Tales, who 
received from a friendly fairy the gift, that at every 
word she uttered, pinks, roses, diamonds, and pearls should 
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drop from her month. The hidden moral appears to be 
this, that it was the sweetness of her temper which pro- 
dnced this pretty fancifnl effect; for when her malicions 
sister desired the same gift from the good-natnred, tiny 
intelligence, the venom of her own heart converted it into 
poisonons and loathsome reptiles. 

A man of sense and breeding will sometimes join in 
the langh which has been raised at his expense by an ill- 
natnred repartee; but if it was very cutting, and one of 
those shocking sort of truths, which, as they can scarcely 
be pardoned even in private, ought never to be uttered in 
public, he does not laugh because he is pleased, but be- 
cause he wishes to conceal how much he is hurt. As the 
sarcasm was uttered by a lady, so far from seeming to 
resent it, he will be the first to commend it; but notwith- 
standing that, he will remember it as a trait of malice when 
the whole company shall have forgotten it as a stroke of 
wit. Women are so far from being privileged by their 
sex to say unhandsome or cruel things, that it is this very 
circumstance which renders them more intolerable. When 
the arrow is lodged in the heart, it is no relief to him who 
is wounded to reflect that the hand which shot it was a fair 
one. 

Many women, when they have a favorite point to gain, 
or an earnest wish to bring any one over to their opinion, 
often use a very disingenous method: they will state a 
case ambiguously, and then avail themselves of it in what- 
ever manner shall best answer their purpose ; leaving your 
mind in a state of indecision as to their real meaning, 
while they triumph in the perplexity they have given you 
by the unfair conclusions they draw. They will also fre- 
quently argue from exceptions instead of rules, and are 
astonished when you are not willing to be contented with 
a prejudice, instead of a reason. 

In a sensible company of both sexes, where women 
are not restrained by any other reserve than what their 
natural modestly imposes, and where the intimacy of all 
parties authorizes the utmost freedom of communication. 
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should any one inquire what were the general sentiments 
on some particular subject, it will, I believe, conmionly 
happen, that the ladies, whose imaginations have kept pace 
with the narration, have anticipated its end, and are ready 
to deliver their sentiments on it as soon as it is finished; 
while some of the male hearers, whose minds were busied 
in settling the propriety, comparing the circumstances, and 
examining the consistencies of what was said, are obliged 
to pause and discriminate, before they think of answering. 
Nothing is so embarrassing as a variety of matter; and the 
conversation of women is often more perspicuous, because 
it is less labored. 

SPBIQHTLINESS IH GONVEBSATION 

AMAK of deep reflection, if he does not keep up an in- 
timate commerce with the world, will be sometimes 
so entangled in the intricacies of intense thought, 
that he will have the appearance of a confused and per- 
plexed expression; while a sprightly woman will extricate 
herself with that lively and *'rash dexterity,*' which will 
almost always please, though it is very far from being 
always right. It is easier to confound than to convince 
an opponent; the former may be effected by a turn that 
has more happiness than truth in it. Many an excellent 
reasoner, well skilled in the theory of the schools, has felt 
himself discomfited by a reply, which, though as wide of 
the mark and as foreign to the question as can be con- 
ceived, has disconcerted him more than the most startling 
proposition, or the most accurate chain of reasoning, could 
have done; and he has borne the laugh of his fair an- 
tagonist, as well as of the whole company, though he could 
not but feel that his own argument was attended with the 
fullest demonstration: so true is it, that it is not always 
necessary to be right, in order to be applauded. 

But let not a young lady's vanity be too much elated 
with this false applause, which is given, not to her merit, 
but to her sex; she has not perhaps gained a victory, 
though she may be allowed a triumph; and it should 
humble her to reflect that the tribute is paid, not to her 

Vol. S— 16 
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strength, but to her weakness. It is worth while to discrim- 
inate between that applause which is given from the com- 
plaisance of others, and that which is paid to our own 
merit. 

Where great sprightliness is the natural bent of the 
temper, girls should endeavor to habituate themselves to 
a custom of observing, thinking, and reasoning. I do not 
mean, that they should devote themselves to abstruse spec- 
ulation, or the study of logic; but she who is accustomed 
to give a due arrangement to her thoughts, to reason justly 
and pertinently on common affairs, and judiciously to de- 
duce effects from their causes, will be a better logician 
than some of those who claim the name, because they have 
studied the art: this is being ** learned without the rules;'* 
the best definition, perhaps, of that sort of literature which 
is properest for the sex. 

HOW WOMEN SHOW KNOWLEDGE 

THAT species of knowledge, which appears to be the 
result of reflection rather than of science, sits pe- 
culiarly well on women. It is not uncommon to find 
a lady, who, though she does not know a rule of syntax, 
scarcely ever violates one ; and who constructs every sen- 
tence she utters, with more propriety than many a learned 
dunce, who has every rule of Aristotle by heart, and who 
can lace his own threadbare discourse with the golden 
shreds of Cicero and Virgil. 

But of all the qualifications for conversation, humility, 
if not the most brilliant, is the safest, the most amiable, 
and the most feminine. The affectation of introducing 
subjects with which others are unacquainted, and of dis- 
playing talents superior to the rest of the company, is as 
dangerous as it is foolish. 

There are many, who never can forgive another for be- 
ing more agreeable and more accomplished than them- 
selves, and who can pardon any offence rather than an 
eclipsing merit. Had the nightingale in the fable conquered 
his vanity, and resisted the temptation of showing a fine 
voice, he might have escaped the talons of the hawk. The 
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melody of his singing was the cause of his destruction; his 
merit brought him into danger, and his vanity cost him his 

life. 

—From "Thoughts on Conyersation/' 

HOW TO BE INTELI^CTUAL IN CONYEBSATIOK 

"^^ 0NVBB8ATI0N,'' says the sagacious Verulam, '*makes 
Ci a ready man/^ It is, indeed, one of the practical 
ends of study. It draws the powers of the under- 
standing into exercise, and brings into circulation the 
treasures which the memory has been amassing. Conver- 
sation will be always an instrument particularly import- 
ant in the cultivation of those talents which may one day 
be brought into public exercise. And as it would not be 
easy to start profitable topics of discourse between the 
pupil and those around her, without inviting some little 
previous introduction, it might not be useless to suggest a 
simple preparation for the occasional discussion of topics, 
somewhat above the ordinary cast of familiar intercourse. 
To burden the memory with a load of dry matter 
would, on the one hand, be dull; and with a mass of 
poetry, which she can have little occasion to use, would, 
on the other, be superfluous. But, as the understanding 
opens, and years advance, might she not occasionally com- 
mit to memory, from the best authors in every department, 
one select passage, one weighty sentence, one striking pre- 
cept, which in the hours devoted to society and relaxation, 
might form a kind of thesis for interesting conversation f 
For instance, a short specimen of eloquence from South, 
or of reasoning from Barrow; a detached reflection on the 
analogy of religion to the constitution of nature from 
Butler; a political character from Clarendon; a maxim of 
prudence from the proverbs; a precept of government 
from Bacon; a moral document from the Bambler; a pas- 
sage of ancient history from Plutarch; a sketch of national 
manners from Goldsmith's Traveller, or of individual 
character from the Vanity of Human Wishes; an apho- 
rism on the contempt of riches from Seneca, or a para- 
graph on the wealth of nations from Adam Smith; a rule 
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of conduct from Sir Mathew Hale, or a sentiinent of ben- 
evolence from Mr. Addison; a devout contemplation from 
Bishop Hall, or a principle of taste from Quintilian; an 
opinion on the law of nations from Vattel, or on the law 
of England from Blackstone. 

Might not any one of the topics thus suggested by the 
recitation of a single passage, be made the ground of a 
short rational conversation, without the formality of a 
debate, or the solemnity of an academical disputation? 
Persons naturally get a custom of reading with more sedu- 
lous attention, when they expect to be called upon to pro- 
duce the substance of what they have read and in order 
to prevent desultory and unsettled habits, it would be well 
on these occasions, to tie the mind down to the one selected 
topic, and not to allow it to wander from the point under 
consideration. This practice, steadily observed would 
strengthen the faculties of thinking, and reasoning, and 
consequently highly improve the powers of conversation. 

—From ''The Collected Works of Hannah 

More;'' First complete American Edition; 

Harper Brothers. 
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HOW MARGARET FULLER TAUGHT 
CONVERSATION 

By MRS. NEWTON CROSSLAND 
Author of '^Memorable Women; The Story of Their Lives,'' Etc 




CONVERSATION STUDIED AS AN ART 

T 80 early an age that she might be said to be 
standing only on the threshold of womanhood 
Margaret I\iller was remarkable for the num- 
ber and variety of her friends. It was not 
that they courted and caressed and drew her 
among them; but she was already a centre round which 
they circled. They comprised the old and the young, the 
gay and the sombre, the witty, the studious, and even the 
slightly dull; but one who knew her well, in describing her 
friendships adds that there was one quality in which her 
associates must not be deficient: ''AH, in order to be 
Margaret's friends, must be capable of seeking something 
— capable of some aspiration for the better." Persons 
of this description were drawn towards her by a strong 
sympathetic attraction; while she had a quick instinctive 
knowledge of character, and was rarely if ever deceived 
in the judgments she formed — ^that is to say, she per- 
ceived where the germ of good lay, worked upon that, made 
it grow until it overshadowed faults and frailties. Al- 
ready she was an eloquent and brilliant conversationalist; 
and her powers being always devoted to the illustration of 
noble themes, people left her presence with their minds 
invigorated, their good resolves strengthened, and their 
highest thoughts made fresh and clear; while mean de- 
sires, hypocrisies, and mere worldly ambition shrank 
away, dwarfed, degraded, to the dark comers of the heart, 
out of sight of the * 'mind's eye.'' There was no better test 
of the company we have been in or of the book we have 
studied than the tone of feeling which prevails when 

''The lights are fled, the garlands dead," 
or when the book is lifted to its shelf again. • • • 
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Margaret Fuller lias been accused of egotism and self- 
consciousness; and, while her warmest admirers cannot 
deny the charge, they admit it with a protest against the 
stranger confounding those qualities as they appeared in 
her with coldhearted, selfish pedantry. The truth was, 
that life was to her so sacred, so earnest, and her char- 
acter was so transparently sincere, that she could not but 
talk of the thoughts and opinions which were teeming in 
her mind. But, if she talked much, she talked well; for 
the wisest and best were always willing to listen to her; 
and, when she deserved a rebuke, she took it with excel- 
lent temper. Her warmth of heart, her strong sympathy 
with every human struggle, attracted all sorts of people 
to her; and she became the general confidant of old 
and young. Haughty and intolerant of narrow-minded 
people as she sometimes seemed, no one was afraid 
of her; for so widely diffused was the human kindness 
of her nature, that, as one of her biographers says, '*the 
Concord stage coachman distinguished her by his respect, 
and the chambermaid was pretty sure to confide to her 
on the second day her homely romance.'' And there is 
a story related, that one of her friends writing to her with 
a more formal address than she admired, she signed her- 
self in reply, by way of ironical rebuke, "Yours^ affec- 
tionately. Miss Fuller.*' It may be conceded that it would 
have been more graceful, more *' pretty behaved," more 
according to the maxims of society had Margaret veiled 
her consciousness that she was intellectually distinguished; 
but her self-proclamation was always more in the tone 
of rejoicing that she had overcome this or that barrier 
than the shrill trumpeting of self -laudation. There could 
not be an offensive vanity in one who had the honesty 
to write thus: ''Since I have had leisure to look at my- 
self, I find that, so far from being an original genius, I 
have not yet learned to think to any depth; and that the 
utmost I have done in life has been to form my character 
to a certain consistency, cultivate my tastes, and learn to 
tell the truth with a little better grace than I did at first." 

In the year 1839 Margaret Fuller, in conjunction with 
her mother and family, took a house at Jamaica Plains, 
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five miles from Boston. Other removals took place; but 
for the next five years Boston or its immediate neighbor- 
hood was Margaret's home. High as were her aspira- 
tions, noble as was her determination not to ^^sell her 
soul,'* she had the right pride and tme good sense which 
made personal independence one of her great objects. 
She looked on debt **with a dread worthy of some respect- 
able Dutch burgomaster:'' she could converse, and teach, 
and write ; and thus were open to her three noble means 
>f elevating others at the same time that they brought 
Aer a money recompense. She took private classes of 
pupils at her own house ; she published translations from 
the German; she made a tour to Lake Superior and to 
Michigan, and wrote a narrative of it, entitled Summer 
on the Lakes ; and from 1840 to 1842 she was editress of 
a quarterly journal, the Dial, which attracted attention 
from the philosophic minds of England as well as of Amer- 
ica. The conduct of this periodical was a labor of love 
to Margaret: it brought little or no remuneration to her; 
but it was established to advocate those spiritual views of 
existence which were the very life of her mind. Emerson 
and other earnest thinkers and writers assisted in the un- 
dertaking; but the work was in advance of the popular 
tone and taste; it did not pay, and was at length discon- 
tinued. Another scheme, however, more original in its 
plan, was eminently successful. 

GLASSES FOB GONVEBSATION 

IN THE autumn of 1839 it was suggested that a class of 
ladies should be formed for the purpose of conversa- 
tion under Margaret's direction. It was to include 
married and single, the young and those of mature age, 
who were to meet once a week. Few besides herself, per- 
haps, had any but a vague idea of the manner in which 
these meetings were to be conducted; but Margaret had 
full confidence that, if the class assembled with sincerity 
of purpose, great good must result; while the vast range 
of her conversational powers was so well understood that 
every one had faith in her ability to sustain the part that 
was laid down for her. Her expressions in her prospectus 
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of the scheme are so apt that it would be a pity to abridge 
them, though the entire letter would occupy some pages : — 

OOIfTVEBSATION ON SXJGOESTED TOPICS 

"yF MY office/ 'she said, ** were only to suggest topics 
jI^ which would lead to conversation of a better order 
than is usual at social meetings, and to turn back the 
current when digressing into personalities or common- 
places, so that what is valuable in the experience of each 
might be brought to bear upon all, I should think the ob- 
ject not unworthy of the effort. But my ambition goes 
much farther. It is to pass in review the departments of 
thought and knowledge, and endeavor to place them in 
due relation to one another in our minds; to systematize 
thought, and give a precision and clearness, in which our 
sex are so deficient, chiefly, I think, because they have 
so few inducements to test and classify what they receive; 
to ascertain what pursuits are best suited to us in our 
time and state of society, and how we may make best use 
of our means for building up the life of thought upon the 
life of action." 

The first meeting of the class took place in November, 
1839. Twenty-five ladies assembled, and the circle com- 
prised some of the most intelligent and agreeable women 
in Boston. With the exception of a short vacation at 
Christmas, the class met throughout the winter months 
every week, usually, we believe, on Saturday, at noon, the 
conversation lasting two hours. Margaret opened the dis- 
course; and at first many of the ladies were timid, and 
hesitated to follow their brilliant leader; but she had the 
art of encouraging them and drawing out their best facul- 
ties; and in a little time the needless reserve was overcome. 



LITERATTJBB AND ABT IN OONVEBSATION 

THOSE who were present at the conversations say that 
no description of them can convey an adequate idea 
of their charm or of the happy influence they exer- 
cised. It seemed as if Margaret Fuller's eloquence, her 
clearness of thought, and accuracy of expression were in- 
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f ections ; for, warmed by her enthusiasm, members of the 
class who had been considered very indifferent conversers 
astonished their companions by their newly-acquired 
powers. Literature and the fine arts, religious and civil 
institutions of nations^.the characters of great men, ex- 
ternal nature, — such were the subjects of discussion which 
were enriched by Margaret's extensive reading and her 
striking and original powers of illustration. Yet there 
was no pedantry in her manner. A very competent wit- 
ness declares that, whatever was said by others, ''Mar- 
garet knew how to seize the good meaning of it with hos- 
pitality, and to make the speaker feel glad, and not sorry, 
that she had spoken." 

The truth was, that Margaret Fuller was completely 
in her element in these assemblies ; and she felt the quick 
reward for her exertions in the kindling eyes and loosened 
tongues of her associates. She had sufficient faith in the 
power of good to believe that her own sex, once elevated 
into an atmosphere of noble thought, could not easily fall 
back upon the small talk and scandal of idle gossip. It 
is curious to remark that Margaret's enthusiasm on these 
occasions gave such dignity to her appearance and such 
fine expression to her countenance that her companions, 
especially the younger members of the class, went away 
impressed with ''her beautiful looks,'' and would on no 
account allow people to call her plain. Also they re- 
marked on the sumptuousness of her dress; though the 
fact really was, that it was simply the well-chosen attire 
of a gentlewoman — ^nothing extravagant or extraordinary. 
It was the grace of nobleness and earnestness that made 
her look regal. 

MASCULINE INTEREST IN WOMEN 's " TALKS " 

SO INTERESTING was the accouut of these conversations 
that certain gentlemen in Boston became desirous of 
sharing the ladies' privilege of attending them; and 
the following winter an evening class was established at 
which gentlemen were admitted. .Margaret, with good 
taste, endeavored to throw the conversation into channels 
in which the usual masculine classical education would be 
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most available, so that she and other ladies might derive 
instruction. Bnt even on such a subject as Gredan art 
and mythology she proved the best informed. In speaking 
of these mixed meetings, an excellent observer said, ^^In 
particular points I know some excel her; in particular 
departments I sympathize more with some other persons ; 
but, take her as a whole, she has the most to bestow on 
others by conversation of any person I have ever known. 
I cannot conceive of any species of vanity living in her 
presence. She distances all who talk with her." 

On the whole, however, the mixed evening classes, 
which were renewed for three or four seasons, were less 
successful than the ladies' morning ones. It is evident 
that at the latter assemblies there was less restraint. It 
is sad to add that Margaret's health suffered from her 
manifold exertions, and a very common result of a con- 
versation class meeting was a terrible attack of nervous 
headache. 

In 1844 circumstances induced Margaret I\iller to re- 
move to New York. She had overtaxed her strength ; and 
it was evident that an entire change of scene and some 
change of occupation were necessary to restore her health, 
and, in her own words, ''keep up the spring of her spirits.*' 
Mr. Greeley, one of the proprietors of the New York 
Tribune, proposed that she should become a regular con- 
tributor to that publication; and it was part of the ar- 
rangement that she should reside in his family. His wife 
had visited in Boston and there become intimate with Mar- 
garet; and the plan proved agreeable to all parties. Mr. 
Greeley's picturesque old house was beautifully situated 
on the East Biver, and, being about two miles from New 
York, combined the quiet of a country residence with the 
convenience of a city neighborhood. 

Mr. Greeley admired the talents of his expected guest, 
and had heard much of the influence she always exerted 
on those with whom she was brought into habits of in- 
timacy; but, with a wilfulness that was not unnatural, he 
determined to keep his judgment clear and to resist the 
fascination she so commonly exercised. For some months 
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he was stiGcesBf ul in this endeavor. He was mnch oconpied 
in business; they only met at meals; and it so happened 
that there were a good many subjects on which they 
strongly differed. Besides, her habit of self-assertion had 
generally a repellant effect on strangers ; and the woman 
who had once had the hardihood to declare that she knew 
every one worth knowing in America, and had not found 
a mind equal to her own, would naturally be judged by a 
severe standard. We believe, however, that in the latter 
years of her life no such arrogant phrase was ever ut- 
tered by Margaret; the longer she lived, and the more she 
grew, the more accurate became her self-knowledge. Per- 
haps even her residence at Mr. Greeley's, and the intro- 
duction to a new circle of acquaintances, might have mod- 
erated that egotism of manner which among her Boston 
adorers and pupils received no check; certain it is, and by 
his own confession, that as time wore on her host ^^ found 
himself drawn ahnost irresistibly into the general cur- 
rent.'' On closer acquaintance he found that her faults 
and weaknesses were all superficial; and he learned to 
know her as the most fearless champion of truth and 
human progress and as one of the most unselfish and mag- 
nanimous of human beings. She attached herself to chil- 
dren with demonstrative affection, and could alternately 
bend herself to be their playmate or amuse them with 
rhyming or by telling stories in simple and yet striking 
language. It was remarked that she always treated ser- 
vants with thoughtful consideration and that sympathetic 
kindness which never failed to draw forth their best 

qualities. 

—From ''Memorable Women.'' 
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A MODEL OUTLINE FOR CLUB 
CONVERSATIONS 

By MRS. SUSAN B. BEALS 
The Unity Club, St Paul 

s FAB as investigation of the record shows, the 
suggestion for making conversation a means of 
systematic cultivation in literature, art and 
history came first from Hannah More. Ridi- 
culed as she has been during the better part of 
a century, perhaps Hannah More is having a larger num- 
ber of original suggestions now carried out in the ** Wom- 
an's Movement of the Twentieth century than have 
come into it from any other single writer. The practical 
work of showing how the original suggestion could be 
acted on was done by Margaret Fuller, probably as the 
pioneer in such conversations as part of the voluntary 
activities of women, organizing for recreation and im- 
provement. The outlines and briefs of the Unity Club 
series were as a whole equivalent to an opportunity for a 
wider comprehension of literature, art and history than 
is often gained from university courses. 

HOW TO OUTLIKB CONVEBSATIONS ON LITBRATXTBB 

THE outline by Mrs. Beals, here presented as a model 
for preparing similar outlines on any author or 
any subject which may be selected for conversation, 
is exhaustive. Incidentally ten-parted, or doubly five- 
parted, it conforms to the instructions of Cicero for mak- 
ing sure that nothing important in a subject escapes at- 
tention in carrying forward the subject to its conclusion. 
The outline belongs to an entire course of conversations, 
which would give not merely a knowledge of Lowell's 
work, but of life and history as seen from Lowell's stand- 
point, with an extension in discussion beyond Lowell's 
standpoint to those represented by all engaging in the 
series of conversations. 

244 
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Such an outline as that prepared by Mrs. Seals in- 
volved comprehensive study through which the outline 
might huve been developed into a book of several hundred 
pages. 

As a model brief for conversations or for composition, 
it can be used effectively in many ways. 

Thus in discussing the study of Shakespeare's types, 
by Mrs. Jameson, this method would exhaust the volume 
with ease, bringing the text of Shakespeare to bear on it 
and making a course in the study of Shakespeare's age 
and of his view of women in their relations to life in all 
ages. 

Without this exhaustiveness, the method of Mrs. Beals 
may be applied to conversations on a single essay of Mrs. 
Jameson as on her study of Miranda, compared with the 
text of the Tempest. The subject may be briefed by not- 
ing five main points of interest, and under each outlining 
in the fewest words possible the ideas which connect them 
with the whole. If this five-parted brief is to be made 
ten-parted, it is simply a matter of doubling the five main 
points of the original outline and proceeding to study 
every point exhaustively. Any subject can be treated, 
however, under five main headings. Where the subject 
is not to be carried beyond discussion during a single even- 
ing, an outline under five main headings, with not more 
than a hundred words of suggestion under each heading, 
will give usually all the suggestion and the freedom neces- 
sary for bringing out spontaneously what those who are 
taking part in the conversation feel as most deeply in- 
teresting to them. In order to be spontaneous, conversa- 
tion on a single subject, must not become exhaustive. 

Mrs. Beals, in her outline on the prose and poetry of 
Lowell, gives a model which may be followed in the course 
study of any subject with written papers followed by con- 
versation. She died in 1904. For permission to use her 
admirable outline as a model, the publishers are indebted 
to her daughter, Mrs. Susan Burrill Bangs, of Ithaca, New 
York.— [Editorial Note.] 
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MBS. BKAIiS' OUTLINE FOB CONYEBSATIONS ON LOWELL. 

A copy of these oaUines was sent to Mb. Lowell shortly before 
his death. He wrote^ in reply: 

''The little book both interested and astonished me. I had no 
notion that anybody would think what I had written worthy of 
so thorough and exact a study as this book bears witness to. The 
author is far more familiar with my works than I can pretend 
to be." 

The page-referenees are to the ''Household Edition'' of the Poems. 
Both Poems and Essays published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Consult '^Biographical Sketch'' by F. H. Underwood (Harper's Magazine, 
Jan., 1881), reprinted afterwards in book-fonn; and Beview by E. C. 
Stedman (Boribner's Magazine, May, 1882). 



L 

THB POET LOWSLL 

[1.] ELMWOOD, HOME SCENERY AMD FBIEMDB 

"We saw you a little toddling thing, 
We know you child and youth and man/' 

"Here beckoned the opening door J* 

_, _ __ ( "My Oarden Acquaintance." 

Mt Studt Windows. | ,,^ q^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^^„ 

Conversation, — ^House and garden, — secluded, yet near the 
high road. Lowell's ancestry; his father and mother. (Bead 
''Sketch," by Underwood.) Influence of such parents on a child- 
poet (Read Essay on Wordsworth, ''Among My Books.") "Old 
friendships of a lifetime" among the trees and birds. Did the 
boy Lowell "oologizet" Lowell's upstairs room, — ^view across the 
"marshes;" legend over the above; his books. Lowell as a stu- 
dent. His young wife's poetical genius. Her poems,— one of 
them, "The Moming-Glory," published with Lowell's in his earli- 
est editions. 

[2.] THE HOME m THE POET 

"Every look and every word 

Which thou givest forth to-day, 
Tell of the singing of the bird 
Whose music stiOed thy boyish play." 

"The many make the household. 
But only one the howuj/' 
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PAQB TAOM 

Mt Lovb. 5 Fablb fob CBinc& [Introdue- 

LovK. 7 tion: ^'OnoesQug.''] - - 116 

Bono. 9 To C. £. Norton. - - - 329 

SoNQ ["0 moonlight.''] - - 19 Under Willows ["Old 

To Perdita, SiNOiNa. - - - 8 friends''] 332 

L'Envoi [opening and close.] - 25 Thb Niohtinqalb in thb 

Thb Dandelion. - - - - 83 Study. 376 

She Came and Went - - - 90 Winter Evening Hykn to ict 

The CHANQELiNa. - - - 90 Fire. 363 

The First Snow-Fall. - - 336 Aup Wibdersbhen. - - 352 

The Wind-Harp. - - - 351 Palinode. 352 

Indian Summer Reverie [''Dear After the Burial. - - 353 

marshesl"— nineteen stanzas.] 71 The Dead House. - - - 353 

Fancy's Casuistry. - - - 365 The Cathedral [opening] - 383 

Sonnets n. m. vm. ec z. zhl xzvil 

Conversation. — ^The home quiet deepened by echoes of ''the 
loud city's griefs and crimes." Glimpses of the boy, ^'rednse 
from playmates^" making friends of trees and birds. Look, with 
the older boy and man, from that npper window, and share in 
Nature's ''largess of variety." The Wife, who ''ma^es the home." 
Compare "lify Love" and ''Love" with Wordsworth's "She was 
a Phantom of Delight;" what likeness, — and unlikenesst Wherein 
do they differ from Emerson's "Give all for Lovet" Does Lowell 
think that Love is blind t Does true love always find, in every 
hearty "a family likeness to its chosen onet" Pope's doctrine of 
the widening circles of love, from self-love as center. (See "Essay 
on liCan," Epistle IIL Bead also p. 148 of Martineau's "Types 
of Ethical Theory.") Which view would seem to be Lowell'st 
Meaning of "The Changeling," — ^the weakness and the trust t 
Would its memories make the "House" alive or "dead" to yout 



[3.] CAMBRIDGE IN THB POET 
'^Haw vfith my life knit up is every weU-knawn scene/' 

PA0C PAOK. 

Indian Sumheb Bbvebib. - 60 Biolow Papib& [The Village 

An Invitation 344 School, in Introduction, 1st 

Under The Willows [parts.] 329 Series.] 162 

limNiGHT. 15 TTndxb the Old Elk [L] - - 410 

Beaveb Brook. 100 Cathedral [^One Feast."] - 395 

FiRBSiDE Travels, "Cambridge Thirty Tears Aga" 
Among Mt Books, 'Wordsworth," pp. 205-6; 218. 
Dehogract, [Opening passages.] 

Conversation. — Is Cambridge a mere locality? Why are we 
all poefs over our childhood's homeT Do you find in the ^'Beyerie" 
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a hint of the year in which it was written t Lowell's school-dajrs 
and holidays. Who else has celebrated the ''village blacksmith "T 
The ''beeMve" and its memorial One of Lowell's character 
pictures^ — a manufacturer of history. To whom was ''The Invi- 
tation" addressed! The object and requirements of travel. Could 
the small portmanteau hold Lowell's outfit t Pictures of English 
and French characters found in "The Cathedral," — any light 
from these on problem of connection between family love and 
social sympathy. Advantages of the New World over the Old. 
Any "amazingly old" things heret Manners of "Thirty Years 
Ago." The Arcadia of Lowell's youth; compare this with his 
pictures of Wordsworth's early home. Any resulting likeness in 
the two poets t Changes, — improved? Lowell's estimate of this 
in "Democracy." Tendencies of rural life, conservative or radi- 
cal t Boad pictures in Cambridge. Portraits of the elders whom 
Lowell saw "as a boy," — ^how many do you findt Lowell's dis- 
tinction between genius and talent. Which, or both, has he t Why 
does Lowell think there are fewer "Humors" now than in the old 
timet But is not personal independence growing? Has the 
greater emphasis now laid on freedom in religion anything to do 
with thisT 

IL 

LOWELL ^S n>EAL OF THE POET 

*'It is not one thing nor another alone 
Makes a poem, but rather the general tone. 
The something pervading, uniting the whole. 
The before unconceived, unconceivable souV 

[1.] THE poet's THEMES 

'^WhUe the world is left, while nature lasts 
And man the best of nature, there shall be 

Some freshness, some unused materud 
For wonder and for song." 

PAGE. PAOB. 

[/Envoi, after Somiets. - - 25 Fob an Atttooraph. ... 339 

L'Envoi to THE Muse. - - 390 Gold Egg. 309 

Under the Willows ["0 bene- Finding op the Lybe. ... 338 

diction I" "Myself was lost."] Invpta Minbeva. - - - - 359 

334, 332 Sonnet xxv. 25 

In the Twilight. - - - - 375 The Foot-Path. - - - - 376 
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Conversation. — Compare the first two poemfl, — ^their difference, 
and its causes t Does ''task-setting'' belong to the Intellect, or 
the Imagination! ("Wordsworth,*' 238-9.) ''The poets in the 
ages glad, ' ' — ^who are they, and what their peculiar quality t Is any 
modem poet to be compared with themt ("Shakespeare," 176-205, 
226.) May our New Land hope for another, such as these t (Bead 
Gudrida's prophecy in "Voyage to Vinland," 357.) Can you 
follow Lowell's "Foot-Path,"— what does it meant 



[2.] THE poet's mission 

"And shapes of glory floated all about him 
And whispered to him, and he prophesied*^* 

PAGE. PAGE. 

One 11 Incident in Railroad Cab. - 44 

Fable fob Cbttics [near close, Singing Leaves. - - - - 337 

''My friends.'^] - - - - 149 Shepherd of King Adhetus. - 44 

Sonnets ziv-ziz .... 22 The .Oak [elose.] .... 77 

GhosisSeeb. 84 

Aifowo My RooKfl Voi. 2 i 'Spenser," 166-176. 
AMONG MY BOOKS, VOL. Z. | i^j^^^^ff 33, 39, 48, 62, 122. 

Conversation. — ^Lowell's ideal of the poet's mission? Is it 
the same for every poet, or does it vary, as their methods dot 
Compare Dante and Spenser — ^is their difference that of aim or 
of method; or deeper than either t Direct or indirect teaching — 
which is the more effective t (Bead ''Shakespeare," 222-227.) The 
poet as "transmuter'' of other men's thoughts. C'My Study 
Windows," 233). 



[3.] THE POET GONFESSma 

"Tou know me and my jesting mood, 
Mere surface-foam, for pride concealing 
The purpose of my deeper feeling.'* 

PAGE. PAGE. 

Fable pob Cbitics, [''There is Fahiliab Epistle to a Friend. 371 

Lowell.''] 146 Ode to Happiness. ... 367 

HOSEA BiGLOW TO THE EDITOR, FANCY'S CASUISTRY.- - - - 365 

[opening.] 286 k Mood. 354 

Sunthin' nr the Pastoral Cathedral [opening verses.] - 

Line, [opening.] - - - 269 Phoebe. Century. Oct 1881. 

To C. E. Norton. - - - - 329 

Conversation. — What true poet quality shines through Low- 
ell's satire of himself in the ''Fable"t Is he right about ''the 

Vol. 8—17 
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armada of chips^'t Does Lowell's ''Epistle" answer to his ideal 
letter t Does his summing up of the case— youth vs. age — seem to 
you jest or earnest t Is this confession alike in all the poets you 
knowf In all ment Ought it to be sot How shall the ''ideal 
vision" of childhood be preserved f Doctrine of pre-existence as 
source of the "gifts of mom." Prudence as their substitute, in 
later years. 

(Read Wordsworth's Ode, "Intimations of Immortality"; and 
Martineau's "Types of Ethical Theory," pp. 70-3; 120-1; 151-5.) 
"Happiness," "Peace," "Tranquillity," — are these names rightly 
given in the poemt Which is bestt (Compare Wordsworth's 
Ode, "Intimations of Immortality." Can you outline Lowell's 
Ideal PoetT 

m. 

POEMS OF NATURE 
''0 face of nature always trueP' 

[1.] THE SEASONS 

^'Eaeh change of storm or eunahine scatters free 
♦ • its largess of variety/^ 

PAGE. PAOE. 

Vision or Sm Launpal [Pre- Cathedral [''One Spring."] - 394 
lades.] 107 Sonnets xxh. 24 

Under the Willows [open- Al Fresco. 339 

iDg.] 329 SumcER Storh, .... 6 

Indian-Summer Reverie. - - 69 Hosea Biqlow to Editor. - 285 

A Mood. 354 

Sunthin' in the Pastoral 
Line ["I country bom."] - 271 

My Study Windows.— "A Good Word for Winter.'' 

Conversation. — ^What does Lowell call the ''upper house of 
Nature"! How may one become an ''admitted peer"t Who are 
''the loyal cavaliers," and who "the Roundheads prim, with point 
of fox"f In what seasons and moods can Lowell bear "nothin' 
closer than the sky"t What hint does he give of a home not far 
from Boston f In which month is Lowell's happiest t And yout 
Compare the June passages in "Under the Willows" and the 1st 
"Prelude," — ^is either more June-full than the other t Lowell's 
tribute to "Snow-Bound" and Emerson's "Snow-Storm." Mean- 
ing of his criticism of the "epigraph" of the latter poemf Com- 
pare with this Lowell's 2d "Prelude." Make a calendar of Low- 
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ell'i 8688011% and compare it with Bryant's. Ancient and modem 
feeling for Nature, — ^why 80 different! 

[2.] TBEES, FLOWEBS AND BIBDS 

"0 unestranged birda and bees! 
never unsympaShiMmg trees F* 

PAGE. PAGE. 

Undbr tbm Willows ['1 care In the Twilioht. - - - - 375 

not''] 331 To THE Dandelion. ... 83 

kL FRBSoa 339 Song [^Tiolet"] .... 17 

Fountain or Touth. - - - 359 Cathedral [^^o rose.''] • • 394 

Obowth or THE Legend. - 74 Sonnet zzv. . .... 25 

A. Mood. 354 Wffh a Pressed Flower. . . 5 

To A Pine Tree. 63 The Birch Tree. .... 80 

The Oak. 77 Indian-Suicmeb Bbvebie. - 69 

Sunthin' in the Pastoral 
LiN& 269 

Mt Studt Windows— 'Vy Garden Acquaintanoe." 

Conversation. — Buskin Bhyn that the love of flowers belongs 
to an inferior order of mind; and the love of trees^ too, Mr. 
Buskin T Have Americans, eq>ecially Western Americans, a gen- 
uine love of treest How is it with Lowellt Have you seen his 
Oenealogical TreeT Do you understand "In the Twilight" and 
Myself was lost*' (in ''Under the WiUows") t Lost or found? 
Which thought do you find in ''The Cathedral," 394 ("Instant 
the candid chambers of my brain," etc.) and in the opening of the 
"Indian-Summer Beyerie"t Is Lowell's love for trees individual 
as well as generalt Compare him with Bryant in this respect 
How many tree-portraits do you findt Could a painter give them 
equal distinctness t Tree-character, — shown in the response to 
Autumn's touch. Any human suggestion heref Can you guess 
Lowell's favorite treet Birdt His most beautiful flower-poem t 
Does he love garden or field and forest flowers bestt Can you 
find clusters of these here and there t How many different birds t 
What famous bird and flower-poems by other poets t 



It 



[3.] SEA AND MOUNTAIN 

*^Be sure you go dlane, 
For Grandeur is inaccessibly jnroud, 
And never yet has backward thrown 

Her veil to feed the stare of a crowd, 

• ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

She hides her mountains and her sea 
From the harriers of scenery J' 
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PAGI. PAGE. 

PICTUBE8 VROIC APFLEaX>RB. - 347 COLUHBTTS 56 

Sea-Wesd. 338 Voyage to Vinland. - - - 354 

Sonnet xiv. 22 A Mood. 354 

The Sibens^ 2. 

Conversation. — Sea or Mountain, — ^which has given the most 
to poetry t Which gives most poetry to yout For what do moun- 
tains chiefly stand with Lowell t Does he ever take us ''among 
the hills," like Whittier, or into the heart of the mountains, like 
Bryant f Where do you find some distant pictures t Does he 
show his love of individualizing here alsot What characteristics 
of nature and temperament are shown in a special love of moun- 
tains and mountain-scenery f In love of trees and more quiet 
landscape? Do you find these differences illustrated in our Amer- 
ican poets t Lowell's laugh at the mountain-loves of Wordsworth 
and Bryant. Is Lowell a lover of the seaf The noblest couplet 
it has drawn from himt What is its general aspect as mirrored 
in his poems f Compare with Longfellow and Whittier. But 
note Lowell's descriptive power here, too, — ^the force of single 
words. Do you find any Homeric epithets f Any glimpse of Bry- 
ant-like aloofness in these poems t The best sea-picture t Com- 
pare the sunset from Appledore with Longfellow's sea and stars 
in "Golden Legend" and with Bryant's sky-poems. Which of 
our four poets do these studies incline you to call the poet of 
mountains t Of the seat Of trees and birds t Of the seasons t 
Are they not all poets of Nature t 



IV. 

LOWELL ^8 POBTBAIT GALLERY 

"I Relieve the paei9; it m they 
Who utter loiadom from the central deep. 
And, listing to the inner flow of things, 

* Speak to the age out of eternity/* 

[1.] OLD WORLD POETS AND ESSAYISTS 



Dante. 


Shabxspeabe. 


Pope. 


LESsnro. 


Chaucer. 


Dbtden. 


Wordsworth. 


ItOUSSEAU. 


Spekseb. 


BlUiTOK. 


Keat& 


Carltle. 



AiiOKO My Books^ 2 Vols. My Study WiKDOwa 

On a Portrait of Dante by Giotto. Poems, 87. 
Conversation. — ^Are we apt to linger long before the portraits 
in a picture-gallery t What qualities in subject and artist are 
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needed to attract ust Has Lowell any of the traits of the ''Old 
Masters f" ''The very greatest poets (and is there, after all, 
more than one of themt)" he asks us. His answer and whyt 
How many great poets does he show ns heret His test of great- 
ness t Of originality t "The world-old question of matter and 
form,— is nectar of precisely the same flavor when served to us 
from a Grecian chalice or from any jug of ruder pottery'' t His 
answer and yourst Lif^— "actual,'' "imaginative," "ideal," 
"interior," "conventional,"— can you group these poets as repre- 
sentatives, more or less perfect, of these various lypesf How 
many "companion-pictures," by contrast, can you findt "Men 
are bom Wordsworthians or Popists," — ^which are you and whyt 
Is the portrait of the "historian of Wordsworthshire" a faithful 
onet Compare with that of the author of "the autobiography of 
the human soul." How many of these poets had that "intolerant 
egotism whose sublimity is its apology "t Had they any other 
apology for itt What does Lowell think of the "self-trust of 
talenV't Was Lessing a poett Was Carlylet Do they belong in 
either of our groups! Does Bousseau,— or is there still another 
name for the life he represents t 



[2.] new world poets and essayists 
Pebcival. Bbtant. Irviko. Aoassb. 

HaLLKOK. ElCEBSON. Ck)OFBB. DWIGHT. 

Dana. LoNorBLLOw. Hawthorns. Nsal. 

Allston. Whittieb. Thorbau. Juin>. 

Fob. Holhes. Aloott. Bbownson. 

WniLiB. Lowell. Ltbu M. CmLD. Parker. 

PAcns. PAcn. 

FabIiB pob Critics. - - - 113 Studies for Two Heads. - - 86 

To H. W. L. 374 Agassiz [AtUmtie Monthly for 

On Boabd the 76 . - - - 383 May, 1874.] 

Mt Study Windows. 

''The First Century op the Republic/'— B. P. Whipple, Harper'i Magch 
gine, February and March, 1876. 

Conversation. — Was the old taunt, — ^''Who reads an American 
book^'T — just. Is literature the only field for imagination t Its 
activities in "the first century of our Bepublic^'t Efllects of the 
resolve "that we must and would have a national literature^'t 
("My Study Windows, 184). Who was our first poett Who the 
"inspirer" of our literature? Compare Lowell's two portraits 
of Bryant^— Can you spare either t What of his likeness to 
Wordsworth? Is Emerson a "primitive Pagan''? The meaning 
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of his ''ixiflcrutable smile'' T (WUpple.) Hkl l^'eompaoioii- 
picture"! Ck>mpare Lowell's verses on ''Evangeline" C'a shrine 
of retreat," etc.) with those he chooses from Spenser to "char- 
acterize the feeling his poetry gives ns" ("Spenser," 199)— did 
he feel a likeness in the yonnger to the elder poett Does Whit- 
tier's portrait remind you of any othert From how many of these 
portraits does "the Puritan" look outt How do our essayists 
compare with our poetst Which is Holmest Make as many 
"groups" and contrasts as you can. Lowell's distinction between 
"inteUectual" and "imaginative" satiret ("My Study Win- 
dows," 284.) Group "old" and "new" writers from this point 
of view. The "Agassig" portraits, — how many do you recognize! 
Are the features changed t 

[3.] UNNAMED OB FANCY POBTRATTS 

"AU the criticB on earth cannot eruah with their ham 
One toord thafs in tune with the nature of f^^^ ** 



Fable fob Cbtfics. 

Thb "CBinc.'' ''Mb. D ." ''MniANDA.'' 

^'Thb AmEBTCAN Dick ." Two Nkighb(»i8 of EiCBBSOir. 

Conversation. — Can you name either of these portraits? Do 
you agree with Mr. Underwood that "Miranda" is a fancy pic- 
ture— "of a bore"! If meant for Margaret Fuller, is the por- 
trait a just onet (Compare Higginson's Memoir, lately pub- 
lished.) Any likeness to Lowell in the portrait of the '' Critic" t 
Or to the members of the "critical flre-brigade"t (See "Words- 
worth," p. 221.) Meaning of "Who thro' Grub Street," etc., 
descriptive of "Mr. D— "T (See "Dryden," 71.) Lowell as 
critic. His standard of criticism f C!ompare Byron's "English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers." Which series of portraits do you 
like bestf Lowell's advantages and disadvantages as painter of 
eacht 

V. 

LEGENDS 

"ii myetio gift 
Which, Kke the hasel4wig, in faithful hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of truth." 

[1.] EABUEB LBaEND-POEHS 

"I^ grew and grew, 
HU it seems a mere murmur out of the vast 
Norwegian forests of the past/* 
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PAGE. PAGE. 

The Gbowth of the Lboend. 74 A Legend op Bbittakt. - - 27 

A Chippewa Legend. ... 54 The Sibbn& 

Prometheus 38. 
Conversation. — Why does Lowell call the pine ''the mother of 
legends"! Is it myth or legend whose ^'growth'' is represented 
heret Wherein do these differ f What relation does fable bear 
to themt Tradition f By which name would you call each of 
these poems t Is there in the character of '^Mordred" any re- 
minder of the Templar in ''Ivanhoe"t Do you agree with Sted- 
man's criticism of ''Prometheus/' — ^^' weakened because the mat- 
ter is not compactly molded"? But what of the quality of the 
''matter"? Compare the "loneliness" of Prometheus with that 
of Milton. (Bead "Milton," 301-2.) Which is the nobler picture T 

Conversation, — ^The legend of the "Bound Table" and the 
"Holy Orail." Is it the history in it that gives value to a legend! 
What if the "Bound Table" be a fablet Lowell's distinction be- 
tween "Pact" and "Truth"t ("Wordsworth," 226.) His 
thought about the danger of reading into a poem what the author 
did not put there t ("Shakespeare," 224.) Is the "generous 
process of Nature" more or less marked in a legend f Have yon 
read Tennyson's "Sir Galahad" and "Holy Grail"! The "Per- 
ilous Seat"— which of the great poets does Lowell think worthy 
to take itt Do you think, with Stedman, that "Sir Launfal" is 
especially "a landscape-poem "t The secret of its fascination. 
The finest passage in itf Can you trace the "auroral flashes" 
through the first prelude t Which four lines hold the heart of the 
teaching t 

[3.] SHOBTEB LEGENDS 
*^Old events have modem meanings.'^ 

PAGE. PAOB. 

Shepherd of Knro ADifETua 44 Dara. 335 

Incident at Hambxtrg Pke. - 60 Mahhood. 368 

Bhcecus. 46 YtTSSOUF. 362 

A.iiBB08E. 78 Oriental Apologue. . - - 322 

Conversation. — ^Legend, fable, or what, is each of these? 
Which two teach the same lesson t Re-name each poem, according 
to subject; exchange the lists and read them aloud. 

VI. 

LOWELL AS POET OF 0X7B HI8T0BY 
"Weak was the Old World, 
Wearily war-fenced; 
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Out of iU aahes. 
Strong as the morning, 
Springeth the newJ' 

[1.] DISOOVEBEBS 

"The first Bune in the Saga of the Weet.^ 

PAOS. PACB. 

VoTAcn TO ViNLAND. - - 364 Columbus. 56 

BiGLOw Pafsrs. Sebibs 2. v. To Editors Atlantic Monthly. - - 263 

Conversation. — Story of the Northmen, — ^how mnch of it is 
history, and how much legend! The supposed relies of their visit. 
(Bead Longfellow's "Skeleton in Armor"; and Higginson's 
'* Young Polks' History of the United States," chap, ir.) The 
"flawless shaft" of Fate, — is great courage proof of "heart-sound- 
ness"? (Bead Ode 4th July, 1876, iv. opening.) Columbus, his 
early dreams, and "the poets" he "believed." The "hf^py At- 
lantis^" "Faith," and its "opposite," — in what consists the might 
of the latter! Besult of their struggle. The "ungated wall of 
Chaos," and its fall. Columbus's "loneliness." The "crowning 
quality and passion of great hearts." "One poor day!" and its 
issues. 

[2.] FOBEFATHEBS 

"They who first of -cast 
Their moorings from the habitdble past, 
And ventured chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering Liberty.'* 



PAGB. PAOB. 

iNTBODUcnoK TO BiOLOw Papebs Odb, July 4th, 1876 [iv. 1, 2.]419 
[Series L] 166 Thb Sowbb. 61 

Intebview with IChjES Stan- 
dish. 81 

Aif ONO My Boom T i ''^^ England Two Centimes Ago." 
AMONG MT iSOOKS, 1. -j <^^itehcraft." 

Conversation.— The Creed of the Forefathers. Did they come 
here to found a democracy t Their ideas of equality. Of per- 
sonal, in its relation to the general, freedom. The humorous 
element in their history, as illustrated by Irving. Had their life 
a poetic side! The "protagonist of our New World epic," and 
Cooper's conception ol liim. iWere the Pmtians fanationt liow- 
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ell'8 opposing thought, and his proof. Origin of the imaginative 
element in American character. Our ''positive preference for the 
birds in the bush." Introduction of slavery into the Colonies; — 
how received by themt (Bead Higginson's colonial chapters.) 
Massachusetts' School Law of 1647; its cause and effects. Low- 
ell's two pictures of the Village School. ("Biglow," 162; 
"Among My Books/' I. 240.) Puritan intolerance, — ^its causes 
and apologies. Compare the close of Lowell's ''Witchcraft" 
(148) with Longfellow's "Prologue" to "New England Trag- 
edies." Sketches from the "Winthrop Papers." Do you find a 
reminder of Emerson in one of the characters! The "poet of 
Puritanism," and "its voice"! ("My Study Windows," 196.) 
Who was "The Sower," and what did he sowt 



[3.] MEN OP '76 

''These are the stuff whereof such dreams are made 
As make heroic menJ* 

"Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men%---WASBmom>v.*' 



PAGB. PAGS. 

CoKOOBD Odb [v. vl vh.] - - 408 English Soldiers Graves^ Cok- 

Undib thb Old Elm. - - - 410 cord. 97 

Ode, July 4th, 1876, L 3. - - 417 

Akokg My Books.— ^^ew England Two Centiiries Ago.'' 

Conversation. — ^Why are we "wearied" by colonial history t 
Why was love of country impossible thent (''Among lly Books," 
I. 325.) Virginia and New England, — their different life and in- 
fluence. Cause of New England provincialism. Lowell's picture 
of Cromwell. Influence upon New England of the English Revo- 
lution of 1688. The French and Indian War, and Washington's 
part in it. Causes of the American Revolution. Compare Low- 
ell's "Concord Ode" with Emerson's "Hymn." The men who 
fought at Concord, and their "choice." Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,^— origin of some of its sentiments. ("Among My 
Books," I. 374.) French and American ideas of liberty. Wash- 
ington under the "Old Elm"; the crowd that came to see him; 
and Lowell's portrait of the man they saw. Meaning of flrst two 
lines of "Under Old Elm," v. It "Soldier and Statesman, rarest 
unison," — ^is there another such in our history t How many do 
you recall in the modern world's history T Any likeness to Wiusdi< 
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ington in eitherf (Read ''Last Days of Waahington'a Army at 
Newbnrgh," in Harper's MagwAne for Oetober, 1883.) 



[4.] THi KAnoN, 1787-1821 

That amly $Ugt€ 
Fo wmd e d on frniih im mam, md there fare eure to Jaet. 

FAfflk PACB. 

Uvna THa Old Euc [iv.] - 412 Cathxzmul [^^Demoemey a Ti- 

I/Ehvoi [**OnT aojmtrj hath a tan,''] 400 

gospeL^ 26 Odb, July 4, 1876 [l 3. n. 1, 

2.] 416 

Mr Stuot WiHDOwa— "A Great Publie Character.'' 
DncooaACT (Houghton, MifOin ft Co., 1887.) 

OonvenaMofi.—'' Country" and '^ Nation, "-—formation of the 
one, ideal of the other. Onr rightful gift to each. Causes unfa- 
YoraUe to growth of a national feeling and character in the new 
Nation. Did the Fathers mean to fonnd a Democracy t Their 
conservatism and its causes. The ''Constitution" and its com- 
promises. Ideas of Slavery at its adoption. (Consult Greeley's 
"American Conflict" and Blaine's "Twenty Years of Congress," 
chap. L) First Ordinance against Slavery. Line then established 
between Free and Slave States. Phophedes of evil results from 
such division. Story of the "Louisiana Purchase." New States 
admitted into the Union, and debate on admission of Louisiana. 
Northern sentiment on the subject, and hints of dissolving the 
Union. Boston, its position at and after the formation of the 
Natiim. The two parties; their policy, and leading men. For- 
eign policy of the Government "Lnpressment" question. The 
"Embargo" and Bryant's poem on it War of 1812, its sup- 
porters and denouncers. "Era of good feeling," and how dosed. 
Sudden rise of Anti-Slavery. The Missouri question, and its set- 
tlement Author of the "Compromise." "Oiur counlry's gospel," 
how preached during this period of her historyt Immigration. 
Growtii of the "Titan." 

VII 

hOWKLb AS POET OF THB NATION 

[1.] BISB OF ABOLITIONISM 

^O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye atill horn 
In the rude etable, in the manger nursed! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of mom 
Through which the splendors of the New Day burstr 
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PAOS. PAOl. 

To W. L. 0ASBI80N. - - - 103 Ths Faisbbland. - • - - 13 
WsNDBLL Phillips [Sonnsit Btakeas ok Fbbsdom. - - 66 

zznL] 24 Whittikb [in ^Fable for Crit- 

ia.''] 134 

Coiiver^afion.— -Popular feeling about the " Missouri Compro- 
mise." Stirrings of the national conscience. Benjamin Lundy, 
and his labors. Garrison; the Liberator, and its motto. C'Amer- 
can Conflict"; **Twenty Years of Congress," chap, i.) The 
Abolition-eircley and its first demands. Conflict in the House of 
Bepresentatives on ''Bight of Petition." John Quincy Adams; 
his life, death, and character. ''Twentj-flrst Bule" of the 
''House." Popular feeling, North and South, toward Abolition- 
ists. Position of the Quakers, and of the several churches. Wen- 
dell Phillips, and his flrst appearance as an abolitionist (Bead 
"Eulogy" by Oeorge William Curtis.) Abolitionists in Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1840. The rival candidates, and their sup- 
porters. 

[2.] annexation op TEXAS AND MEXICAN WAR 

''The EviVs triumph aendeth, with a terror and a cMU, 
Under continent to continent the sense of coming HL" 



PAGE. PA<& 

BiOLOw Papers, Bebies I. The Pbbsbnt Crisis. ... 67 
[l-iv.] . ^ .... 153 To John O. Pauut, - - 102 

Elbot ok Death op Dr. Chan- 
KIKO. 104 

Conversation. — Texas,— its early history. Chief advocate of 
"Annexation" — ^his character and policy. (Preface, "Biglow 
Papers," y.) His history as champion of ''States' Bights." Ore- 
gon, — its relation to ''Annexation." Parties, and their policy. 
Mexican War, — ^its opposers in and out of Congress. First ap- 
pearance of "Biglow Papers." Their Representative Characters. 
(Bead Introductions to both Series; also Series IL ix., xi.) Truth 
of Lowell's delineation t Peculiarities of Yankee humor, — ^why 
can't the English understand itt Becruiting in Boston, as seen 
by "Hosea Biglow." "Mr. Sawin," the private soldier in Mexico. 
"What Mr. Bobinson thinks,"— how many thought with hunt 
The "Wilmot Proviso,"— its history. "Extrumpery Caucus" in 
Boston, and its occasion. "Debate in the Sennit" on an attempt at 
freeing certain slaves "!&• Wilbur's" summing up of the case 
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against the ''Jonah** of alavery. ("American Conflict;** "Twenty 
Years of Congress,** ii. iii. iy.) 



[3.] THB "IBBEPBESSIBLB OONFUGT'' 
"Though the canue of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth dhne is strong/' 



PAGS. PAoa, 
BiGLOW PaPEBS, I. [VL VH. VIIL To THB PaST. 64 

ir.] 187 Akti-Apis. 94 

Interview with Miles 8tak- On Death oi^ C. T. Toisbbt. - 104 

DISH. 81 Bonnets, vl xi. zn. - - - 20 

On Caftube or FuGrnvB Slaves 82 To the Future. .... 65 

Conversation. — ^Presidential Campaign of 1848. New "Free- 
Soil** party, — how formed. Daniel Webster, — his position and in- 
fluence. "Bey. Homer Wilbur** on the duties and influence of 
the Press. Its frequent character, as shown in "The Pious Edit- 
or*s Creed." The abolitionist's opinion of Gen. Taylor, implied 
in the "Letter from a Candidate,** with comments by "Mr. Wil- 
bur.** How far was this estimate truet "Mr. Sawin*8*' return 
from the war, and "Mr. Wilbur*s** balance of the "ledger of 
Olory.** Southern opinions on slavery, and politics, reflected in 
"Mr. Sawin*s** letters. Emigration to California, and contest 
over its admission to the TTnioiL Compromises of 1850. Bight and 
wrong of compromise. ("American Conflict,*' 209.) The "Fugi- 
tive Slave Law;** Webster*s speech, and its effect. The "Consti- 
tution** and the "Higher Law.** Statement of the "irrepressible 
conflict** by Lincoln and Seward. ("American Conflict,*' 301.) 
Campaign debates of Lincoln and Douglas. History of Bepeal of 
"Missouri Compromise.** Ejinsas and Nebraska. First Bepub- 
lican platform and campaign. The "Dred Scott decision.** John 
Brown, and his history. (Consult "American Conflict** and 
"Twenty Years in Congress,*' chaps, v.-ix.) 



VIII 

THE NATION, 1860-1876 

[1.] THB dVIL WAR 

''Mid the hattle-^n, 
The wiser ear some text of God divines, 
For the sheathed blade mag rust with darker sin/' 
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PAOS. PAQl. 

BiOLOw Papirs^ Series n. - 209 Ck)icHEMORATiOK' Ode. - - 384 

Washebs op the Shroxtd. - 378 Ode^ July 4, 1876, [i. 1] - 416 

Ok Board the '76 - - - - 383 Memorls Positum. - - - 381 

Two Scenes proic Lipb op L'Envoi ; To the Muse. - - 390 

BiiONPSL. 380 

Mr Study WiNDOwa— "Abraham Lincohi." 

Conversation. — ^Presidential campaign of 1860; parties, and 
their policy. Abraham Lincoln, and his previous history. First 
movements of secession. President Buchanan and his messages 
to Congress, 1860-61. His two Cabinets. Condition of the North 
and South at Lincoln's inauguration. History of opinion on 
''Bight of Secession.'' Hopes of North and South at opening of 
the war. Lowell's thought of the worth of the Union. The Presi- 
dent's view of the duties of his position. Impatience of the Aboli- 
tionists at his slowness. C'Biglow," IL vi. vii.) (*'Mr. Wilbur's'' 
opinion' iv. vii.). Was Lincoln right t Southern qrmpathizers 
at the North C'Biglow," v.) Jefferson Davis and Ufe in the ''Con- 
federacy,'' as seen by "Mr. Sawin." "Mason and Slidell," and 
previous history of "Bight of Search." The crisis. North and 
South ("Biglow," IL iv.). Causes of England's unfriendliness 
to the North, and later expressions of it. (Bead "My Study Win- 
dows," 63-82; Haweis, in Living Age, vol. 147, 363, 564; and 
"Twenty Years of Congress," chap. xxvi.). Home life. North 
and South, during the war. Causes leading Lincoln to the "Declar 
ration of Emancipation." Its reception at home and abroad. 
(Consult "American Conflict," vols. I., IL; '* Twenty Years of 
Congress," chaps, z-xxvi.). 

[2.] THE "COMKEMORATIGN ODE" 

^'Bui these, our brothers, fought for her. 
At life's dear peril wrought for her. 
So loved her that they died for her/' 

''Fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race deUveredl" 

PAGE. PAOB. 

BiOLOw Papebs^ Bebues II. (x.) 285 Memorls Positum. - - - 381 
Mr Study Windows.— "Abraham Lmcoln.^ 

Conversation. — Occasion of Lowell's recital of this "Ode." 
{Harper's Magazine, Jan., '81, 268). Harvard College, and the 
record of her sons in the war. Patriotism as a quality of human 
nature ; its sources and meanings. Effect upon it of true culture. 
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(Compare iL iii. yii stropheB of the ''Ode/') Educated and un- 
educated patriotism in the war. ("All have helped to save her.'O 
The "Ideal" as the source of action and of rest. Lowell's soldier- 
kin. CoL Robert O. Shaw, his death and burial. Col. Charles 
Bussell Lowell, his record as student, man and soldier. (Bead 
lives of these and others, in "Harvard Memorial Biographies.") 
Lowell's tender mention of them in Poems, and elsewhere. ("My 
Study Windows," 54-56.) Abraham Lincoln, Lowell's estimate 
of the man and the President Comparison with Henry IV. Why 
does he call him "the first American t" Closing lines of the 
"Commemoration Ode;"-HM>mpare them with other patriotic 
verses by Lowell and with those of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier 
and Holmes. 

[3.] BE00N8TBUGTI0N 

"B<mnd her wUghiy knee$. 
She edUe her children back, and waUa the mom 
Of noble day, enthroned between her eubject eeae/^ 

^No pooreet m thy borders but may now 

lAft to the jueter ekiee a man's enfranchised brow/' 

PAIS. PlO. 

BiOLOW Papers, Sxbiis U. Sonkst Intboductoby to 

[ZL vl] 287 <^HBEB Mbicobul Posms/' 406 

Oim, JULT 4, 1876. - - - 416 Cathedral: [''This Western 

CovcOBD Odi. 407 Giant"] 401 

DsKOCRAGY.— (Hoagfatoii, Mifflin ft Co., 1887.) 

Conversation. — ^Lincoln's death, and its effect upon North and 
South. Test of republican institutions in that event; and in the 
dispersion of the army. Opposing ideas of '^reconstruction,'' and 
''right of secession." "Hosea Biglow's" arguments for the basis 
of "the old Amerikin idee." President Johnson's opinion. 
The dead soldiers' "Why died we"; and ideas of "ekle 
rights" offered by "Mr. Sawin." Final triumph of Abolitionism 
in the "Amendments to the Constitution." Anti-slavery as a 
source of poetry. Did it produce much that will livet What of 
the "Biglow Papers "t Who are our anti-slavery poets;— their 
different methodst Lowell's fears for the "Western giant" 
(Compare "My Study Windows," 73-82.) Can we find, in him- 
self, one source of these fears t And another, in the closeness of 
the dangert (Bead "Catiiedral," "Thou beautiful Old Time," 
404.) But does he not say, with Longfellow,— "Our faith tri- 
umphant o'er our fearsT" ("Commemoration Ode," ix. dose.) 
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Do we find in Lowell's English ^'Address,'* delivered nearly 
twenty years after the ''Ode/' the triumph of his faith or feart 
The patriotism of our poets. Proof thus given of the inspiring 
nature of democracy. Lowell's proof of the "finer instincts" of 
democracies. What does he mean by the "obscnre distrust of 
optimism t" His "touchstone of political and social institutions/' 
The "divine right" of governors; and the "highest privilege" 
of the governed. The principle of Democracy; its historic sources 
and first organization. Lowell as patriot, and our chief poet- 
historian. Historical poems by our other poets. 



EX. 

THI HELIGION OF LOWSLZi 

**Be Rt nowhere eUe, 
Ood ieinaU th<a Uberatee and Ufta, 
In oil that humblee, eweetene, and caneolee/^ 

[1.] GOD IN NATUBB, UAN, EOSTOBY 

*^Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above Hie own.'' 

TAom. PAOa. 

Faiouib EnsxLB [''Nor Nature 8i DiscEKDEsa 62 

Fails.''] 373 Nbw Tsar's Evk. .... 339 

Bea-Wkbd. 338 Under thb Willow& [''But 0, 

BoNKiTS XIV, XV. XXV. - - 22 half heavenly.*'] - - - - 334 

[/Envoi, after Sonnets. - - 25 To W. L. Garrison. - - - 103 

Vision of Sm Launval. - - 107 Elbgt on thb Death or Db. 

Cathxdbal [«l£8n eannot be.'' ^ Channino. 104 

T^iJz:''' • ■ • "^'^ v^^^ivikiND: : : : 3S 

THB JUNES. 9W Oi^cB BEHIND THB CUBTAW. 49 

90^ Eoa 309 Present Caisia .... 07 

A Parable. 18 To the Past. 04 

Ode, July 4^ 1370, [dose] . 420 To the Futube. 05 

Cemtiersafum.— "God's lures." (Compare Dante's ''Purga- 
torio/' eanto xiv. 148-150; xix. 01-69; Lon§rfeIlow's translation.) 
The "wonder" of chadhood, and the "insight" of later years,— 
does the latter inelnde the former t (Bead Tennyson's ''Flower 
in the crannied wall.) Does a poet, more than others, feel the 
"Tides of the Spiritt" (See "Cathedral," "Alas we cannot 
draw," and Hartinean's sermon, so named.) Which poem shows 
best Lowell's patient waiting for the tide's return f The innocent, 
and the struggling sonl, and the "thin plank" that separates them. 
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(Compare "Ode to Happiness," 367.) The reach of "God's bright 
providence/' and its force. "His passionless reformers." Low- 
ell's other names for "good lucfc" (Compare ''Among My 
Books," 11. 231-2.) The path of the child, made "steeper for the 
angel." Our free-will, and the "mystery of purpose" that sur- 
rounds us. That "Purpose," as shown in History. Does it con- 
cern "the mass of men" only! (Compare "Blondel," 380.) 
"Chance," "Destiny," "Fate,"— do these names satisfy Lowell's 
thoughtt Compare "The Miner" with close of "CathedraL" 
What does Lowell mean by the "commonplace of miracle t" (Com- 
pare "Massacio," 340.) True prayer and its obstacles. (Compare 
"Sea Weed" and "Cathedral," 399, "I, that stiU pray.") "In- 
ward surety" the soul's strongest proof of Qod. 



[2.] FREEDOM^ FELLOWSHIP AND CHABACTEB IN RELIGION 

"Each age must worship its own thought of God, 
More or less earthly, clarifying still, 
With subsidence continuous of the dregs" 

"My lids were moistened as the woman knelt. 
And— was it tnll, or some vibration faint 
Of sacred Nature, deeper than the will? 
My heart occultly felt itself in hers. 
Through mutual intercession gently leagued." 

Surely as the unconscious needle feels the far-off loadstar draw. 
Bo strives every gracious nature to at-one itself with law" 

page. page. 

Cathedral. -393 Incident in Railroad Car. - 44 

Mahmood. 358 Masaocio. 340 

Rhobcus [opening.] - - - 46 The Search. 66 

BmiiiOLATRES. 99 Under Willows [Tramp, chil- 

Ahbrose. - 78 dren road-menders.] - - 332 

Sonnets vi. xi. xn. - - - 20 Parting op the Ways. - - 342 

Beaver Brook. 100 Extreme Unction. ... 76 

Capture of Slaves. - - - - 82 Anti-Apis 94 

A Parable. 18 Longing. -.-...- 92 

Voyage to Vinland. - - - 354 Villa Franca. - - - - 368 

GODMINSTER ChIMES. - - - 341 SONNETS XIV. XIX. - - - - 22 

Glance Behind Curtain. - 49 All-Saints. 363 

Present Crisis. .... 67 The Ghost-Seer. .... 84 

A Parable. 96 A Contrast. ----- 76 

Vision op Sir Launpal. - - 107 Columbus. 56 

Si Descendebo. . - . . 63 A Trial. 48 

Conversation, — God's continual presence in the world the basis 
of freedom in religion. Relations of freedom and law. The laws 
of each Age the expression of its thought of Qod, Pagan and Chris- 
tian ideals of God and the human soul. (''Among My Books, '' 
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II. 97-101.) Grecian and Gothic architecture as emblematic of 
these. Which does Lowell love, and whyt His comparison of 
Dante's great poem with a cathedral. (Compare Longfellow's 
Sonnets, '*Divina Commedia.") Thought of "Qodminster 
Chimes f Do you find any correspondence between Lowell him- 
self, as seen in his books, and his cathedral pictures t The Ancient 
Faith, — ^Lowell's attitude towards it and its framers. Wherein 
is he ''not recreant t" Religion of the Puritans; their problem 
and ours. (''Among My Books, I. 228-9.) Our new freedom. 
("My Study Windows," 193-198.) The doubt of today; and 
Lowell's fearlessness of its "chemic tests." The "Purpose" hid- 
den there. Credulity and superstition of scepticism. ("Among 
My Books," I. 148-9.) Opposing evils of faithless speculation and 
blind tradition; — which is the soul's worse enemy t The Faith 
of the Future, — the influences that are shaping it; and its sure 
"emblem." Mission of the "Western Goth," compared with that 
of his prototype. Fellowship and brotherhood; — of which do you 
find most in Lowell t Passages illustrating eacht The religion of 
sentiment, and of will,--can they be separated, and with what re- 
sult to character! ("Among My Books," L 349-380.) Upward 
steps of the soul's growth; "that defeat which the present always 
seems;" and the "habitual dwelling place" at which it may ar- 
rive. ("Among My Books," XL 102, 115-124.) 

[3.] THE IMMOBTAL UFB 

''Faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are horn into the world with every chiUL'' 

''This life were hrutiah did we not eometimes 

Have intimation clear of wider scope, 

Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 

The soul alert with nohle discontent 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire." 

— '^The life to come, which is hut the continuation and fulfillment of this." 

PAGE. PAGE. 

RBQun&K. 18 Palinode. 352 

Death op a Friend's Child. - 87 Aoassiz. v. vl [In Atlantic 
The Changeling. .... 90 Monthly for May, 1874.] - - 
Elegy on Death op Dr. Chan- Memorls Positum. - - - 381 

NiNG. 104 Commemoration Ode [iv. vm. 

The FmsT Snow-Fall. - - 336 ix.] 385 

The Wini>-Harp. - - - - 351 

Among My Books. XL— 'T)ante.^ 
Convenation. — ^"The Spiritual World, whereof we become den- 
izens by birth and citizens b;^ adoption." (Compare ''Dante," 

Vol. 8—18 
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48, 90y with our first motto.) Belations of past, present and fu- 
ture in such a world. Common meaning of ''worldliness" and 
''other-worldliness,'* — ^which is the more dangerous extreme? 
Lowell's thought of their true relation. (Compare ''Among My 
Books," II. 251.) The "doubts that spring up at the foot of every 
truth." Is the Immortal Life a "truth" to Lowell t Nature of 
his ''doubts" concerning it. Different ways of treating such 
doubts; — ^that implied in "eld's poor contentment," and that 
which makes "we cannot know" "proof of a higher plane on which 
we can believe and see." Which do you think is Lowell's way, 
and on what passages of prose and verse do you base your judg- 
ment f His deduction from that "daintiness" of the soul that 
"finds "Twice stalet" ("Cathedral," 394, "I know not how it 
is with other men.") Compare with Emerson's similar feeling, 
as shown in his essay on "Immortality." Changes and growth 
of Lowell's thought on the Inmiortal Life, as shown in his earlier, 
middle and later poems. The later thought, as illustrated by his 
comparison of the Pagan and the Christian ideal, and by his esti- 
mate of Dante and his great poem. The two immortalities, — of 
influence and of conscious life, — ^which is the greater, as indusive 
of the other t Does Lowell believe in thist 



Lowell's portrait of lowell 

(The interest of this meeting will be increased if each mem- 
ber of the class will bring written answers to the first eight ques- 
tions.) 

Read again the Reviews of Lowell and his works, by Under- 
wood, Stedman and Haweis. 

1. How does LoweU, the Essayist, compare with Lowell the 
Poett 

2. Which is, to you, his Finest Essay t 

3. Which his Best Long, which his Best Short PoemT 

4. His Greatest Portrait t 

5. The Noblest Passage in the "Commemoration OdeT" 

6. Six Noblest Passages elsewhere t 

7. Three Wittiest Things in the "Biglow Papers!" 

8. Six Quotations that Ought to be Familiar t 

Conversation. — The "phenomenal range" of Lowell's genius, — 
how many names, besides that of Poet, are needed to express itt 
Corresponding breadth of his sympathy with Nature and with 
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man. Peculiar quality of his love of Nature. Her influence over 
him, as shown in his later poems. Source of his interest in the 
ruder types, and the ''grotesques" of human character. (Com- 
pare passages in ''Fitz- Adam's Story,'' in Atlantic for January, 
1867, with others in "Cathedral," ''Under the WiUows," etc.) 
Is Lowell's "deep religious instinct," of which his reviewers speak, 
to be felt in all his poems t Does its expression differ in the earlier 
and later onest How are his conservatism and radicalism mingled t 
Examples of both in "Cathedral" and in "Democracy." Mr. 
Stedman says: "His political and moral convictions appear 
chiefly in his verse; his prose appertains to literature;" — ^how 
largely do you agree with thist The flexibility of his style, as 
shown by its popular adaptation to the various subjects of his 
essays. Point out several of those in which this is specially felt. 
The "condensed wealth" of his prose and its sources. Ja this 
equally evident in his poetry t Truth of the popular instinct, as 
shown in the reception of the first "Biglow Papers." Later criti- 
cal opinion of the collected "Papers," and rank now given them 
among Lowell's poems. Is LoweU's popularity increasing t Of 
what qualities in a poet is popularity an evidence! Wherein is 
Lovell's a "type of republican culture t" How is this shown in 
his English address on " Democracy!" Communism and So- 
cialism, as there treated by himt His remedy for the ills of 
society! How has he proved himself "an American of Ameri- 
cans!" Lowell's portrait of Lowell, — how close is its likeness to 
his "Ideal Poet!" Does it suggest power yet in reserve and wait- 
ing its appointed time!" 

By permission from the Sixth Edition. Re- 
vised. Unity Club Leaflets, Charles K. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago. 

EDITORIAL SUGGESTIONS. 

WHERE the purpose is to develop knowledge of life through 
conversations on literature, history, science, or art, a com- 
plete change of standpoint is often necessary experimen- 
tally. Thus the works of Sidney Lanier in prose and verse can 
be briefed by the same method used in the outlines for Lowell. 
The period of history will be much the same; there will be no 
marked difference of standpoint in considering methods of art 
or "art-values." Both Lowell and Lanier wiU illustrate as men 
and as poets, the highest "moral values." The attempt to enter 
fully into Ufe as each felt it, wiU develop the broadest compre- 
hension and demand the deepest qrmpathy with life as a whole. 
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In using this method of conversation on art, the works of Sir 
Joshua Beynolds in connection with his paintings, his friends and 
his life may be briefed in the same way. In science, Franklin 
connects the centuries before him intimately with the present. A 
conTersatioUy briefed to show this connection, will develop what 
is most important to the Twentieth century in the scientific thought 
of both the Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 

Where conversation is to be less systematic, any subject may 
have five or ten 6f its most suggestive ideas stated in brief notes, 
copied at one meeting by all present as an outline of conversation 
for the next meeting. The outlines which do not necessitate formal 
papers are most likely to develop spontaneity and freedom. Under 
Mrs. More's methods, this freedom would remit in discussion with- 
out dispute, as there would be no criticism. 

BBADINa ALOUD AND OONVEBSATION 

IN 00NVEBSATI0N8 ou Lowcll, Lougfellow, Lanier, Tennyson or 
any poet who has written ''classical English'' between Shake- 
speare and Tennyson, any system of literary conversation may 
be easily adapted to the purposes of ''voice-production'' with a 
view to regulating tone and inflection, as a conversational habit. 
Taking the serious poems of Lowell as examples for use in this 
way, they are admirable examples of the best and most melodious 
English. Beading them aloud in the best conversational tone will 
transmit to the ear the tendency to control the voice melodiously. 
Humorous poems are less available for this purpose. Humor not 
only relies for effect at times on words that are not the best Eng- 
lish, but it gets some of its most strikingly humorous results by 
forcing discords of tone, which as a rule the ear does not analyze. 
In developing the melody of the voice through conversations on 
poetry, the room should not be large. The number present should 
not be great enough to require any one to raise the voice to a 
pitch above the conversational in reaching any one else. A poem, 
which is to become the subject of conversation for ten minutes or 
more, may then be read aloud. The reader should not rise. If 
she does rise, the voice will probably require strong control to 
prevent it from reaching the oratorical or theatrical pitch, which 
is wholly incompatible with conversation. When each one prea- 
ent reads a short poem, all may converse on it In connection with 
its meaning, the secret of its charm of melody may be discussed. 
This as a rule will be too elusive for definition. Whether it is or 
not, the melody will pass into the voice of any one who reads it 
quietly, so as to develop its meaning in the conversational tones 
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of the Toice. The voice in conversation has the inflections which 
are studied laboriously in treatises on elocution and oratory. In 
training the voice for conversation, ignore and avoid these rules. 
The meaning controls in any really melodious poem that is worth 
reading. As meaning controls melody, melody controls the inflec- 
tions of the voice necessary to develop meaning. To train the 
voice qrstematically into the use of its most melodious tones, read 
the best poets as here directed, or in any other convenient way of 
reading them aloud which will develop their meaning fully, with- 
out pitching the voice above its best conversational tones. 
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FAMILY MANAGEMENT IN RELATION TO THE EXPRESSION 
OF PERSONALITY 
Good Breeding <u the Science "Raising** and Education 



of Motherhood 
Cfood Breeding aa a Maternal 

Tradition 
Good Breeding and Heredity 
Good Breeding and Manners 
Goodneae a» a Quality 
Domestic Science amd Breeding 
Maternal Management 



Disposition and WiU 
Diii>osition and Intellect 
Mothers and Fa4hers as Edu- 
cators 
Home Education of Chreatness 
Inbred Quality of Greatness 
Breeding and Ohiaraoter 
Types of Inbred Character 



TEE DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF CHARACTER 



GOODNESS OF CHARACTER AND DOMES- 
TIC MANAGEMENT 

(Editobial Summary) 




IS the purpose of the best literature to preserve every- 
thing best worth preserving, as far as it can be de- 
fined from experience in the past. The object of this 
purpose is to save the future from experiment in the 
worst through acceptance of the best as it has been 
learned from past experience. 

"Experience" means only that which is learned by actual ex- 
periment. It must be learned physically before it can be realized 
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intellectually. Its primary cost is ph3rsical. It is paid in physical 
stress which if continued becomes suffering or distress. The whole 
object of literature as it sums the experimental expression of life 
in the past is to save the unnecessary cost of useless distress in 
testing over and over through personal experience, what universal 
experience has decided. 

GOOD BREEDING AND EDUCATION 

AS FAB as literature can define universal experience clearly, 
it can educate the intellect through definition. 

This definition through written language is now so far 
successful that the education of the mind through written language 
(literature in all its parts) can save nearly all the most distress- 
ing personal experience which would result from trying over and 
over again in each life what the life of the race has proven from 
its experience to be destructive. 

The race experience as it is now summed in the best books^ 
is weU-defined enough to give any person who accepts it the fac- 
ulty of advancing to immediate results, which represent the cost 
of many generations of personal experience. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that such literary education as belongs to the 
American grammar school may advance those who accept and use 
it for the best a hundred generations beyond the primitive level 
which belongs to human nature in its merely physical relations. 

It is a radical mistake, however, to assume that universal ex- 
perience is so summed and defined in literature (including sci- 
ence) as to be absolutely convincing to any person, representing 
either the human "average" or the highest possible natural 
superiority which can be imagined above this imaginary average. 

Whether we call conclusions from experience, ''principles," 
axioms, self-evident truths, definitions, dogmas or by any other 
name, the almost universal disposition is to test them by personal 
experiment and realize their "contraries" in personal experience 
before accepting them. All that we have inherited through liter- 
ature from the past gives the best results which we can reasonably 
expect from it, not in making impossible the physical distress 
of experimenting with the worst in universal human life, but in 
reducing this experiment and its cost in personal suffering to the 
lowest point. When the best in universal experience, summed in 
principle and axiom, is accepted by the mind, the mind by using 
this may develop "intellectual faculties" possible only through 
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th]0 education, or tfarough the long-siutauied BtresB of personal 
experience. 

HOW BDUGATINQ THB MIND SAVES SUFFBBINQ 

Evianr person who realizes the best results from education of 
the mind, depending on the past experience of the race, as 
far as it is defined in books, must be ''disposed" to accept 
it This ''disposition" is not a faculty of the mind. All intel- 
lectual faculties depend on it for their development, but it is in 
itself a quality of personality, preceding all faculties of the mind 
and preparing the mind for the development and use of all its 
faculties. 

The object of the best we can learn from books is to make 
us "rationaL" Beason is the highest gift human life in the past 
seeks to transmit to us from written records of the sum of its 
experience. But while education in this can develop all rational 
faculties, we are aware from experience and observation that all 
we learn from books may result in unreason. 

All this is said to miake clear what the word "disposition" is 
intended to mean in this section and this connection. No one 
word can have its meaning absolutely fixed to carry the same 
definition at all times. The word "education" is usually given 
many meanings, changeable at will to suit the purpose. The pur- 
pose here is not to give a new definition of education. It is only 
to make it clear that "quality" cannot mean the same thing as 
"faculty" except by the confusion of language. All of us wish 
to improve the qualities of our own human nature and of human 
nature in general until their sum appears in the best disposition 
to develop and use rationally every possible faculty of the intellect. 

HOW MOTHEBS MAKE GOOD QUALITIES INBKED 

THE purpose of this section is to make it clear that no matter 
by what name we give the invisible and intangible quality 
which is the final reality of every personality, it is far more 
apt to decide the results of "intellectual development" than to 
be decided by it. 

The object this purpose reaches, as far as it succeeds in making 
this clear, is to show every woman, who is now developing the 
invisible quality of personality into the best disposition, that this 
quality and this disposition are so far superior to the best results 
of education for the intellectual faculties that these best intel- 
lectual results are always dependent and secondary. They are 
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never independent and they can never become independent of 
that quality in personality which is best realized through what 
we sometimes call "good breeding/' "raising/' "home training" 
or domestic education. 

As far as the attempt is made to define this as a domestic 
science of family management, the words "breeding" and "edu- 
cation" are both confusing, since one is often applied to the 
results of mere animal selection and the other to the results of 
the attempt to develop intellectual faculties regardless of the dis- 
position to use them, abuse them or nullify them by disuse after 
the beginning of their development. 

If we assume the existence of an immortal soul, and of super- 
natural spirit as superior to the mind and think of the mind bb 
dependent on the soul, we are beyond this confusion of terms. 
We may then say with the full strength of the best English, that 
every woman who is herself a "good soul" has an unlimited 
power of transmitting her own goodness of soul into other souls, 
disposing them in spirit to receive and make the best use of all 
that the education of the intellect can give. We can also say then 
that, without this, intellectual education is soulless and spiritless. 

As an expression of personality, the writer of this does assert 
as a finality without compromise idl that is meant in the preceding 
paragraph. But as the purpose of this section and of this work 
is not to express any given personality, there are definitions to 
be used which must appeal rather to the mind than to what some 
minds may not be able to realize at all. 



T 



HOW GOODNESS IS BRED INTO CHABACTEB 

o MAKE this dear, the various writers of this section deal with 
good breeding, good raising, or domestic education, as some- 
thing which to a great extent at least may be defined intel- 
lectually and learned from definition. In using all this, it is al- 
ways to be noted that it has a power of suggestion beyond what 
it can define. Thus when all has been said of the domestic edu- 
cation of Washington, its conclusion is that 

''Goodness to the hmnblest brings 
Diviner right than that of kings." 

This is a suggestion of the highest quality rather than a defi- 
nition of physical law. Qood breeding, then, as a good mother 
transmits her quality of personality to her children, not physically 
or by physical heredity, but through her own "atmosphere" of 
personality, has its test in the quality of goodness. Goodness 
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IB finrt of all shown in a disposition. It is shown finally in the 
sum of its results. It is not the reality of goodness except as it 
appears in use, is fit for nse, improves tlirough use and stands the 
test of use in its own conclusion when that conclusion is final 

If we accept this definition of goodness only for the time 
being, it is enough to define the purpose and give direction for 
reaching the object of everything said in this section. The best 
work of the best women in domestic management^ in *' breeding," 
in '^raising/' is to transmit their own goodness to those who live 
directly in the atmosphere their personality creates around them. 
This is not "ph3rsical breeding." It is not demonstrated or de- 
monstrable by science that any system of physical breeding has 
ever created physique, more nearly adapted for physical survival 
under the worst distress of circumstance, than the physique of the 
Stone age, as primitive man was forced to make the best of his 
physique or die. As intellectual education lessens the distress 
of physical survival, we need intellectual methods of improving 
physique, but rationally we cannot expect that their best results 
will equal those of the original nature under which the fitness of 
th^ body was tested daily by its power to survive the most for- 
midable and painful stresses of life. In no rational system of 
physical culture can we infiict this formidable suffering which 
educated primitive man physically, without becoming ourselves 
intellectually brutal, monstrous and degenerate. In all attempts 
at physical breeding intended to produce superiority of physique 
through animal selection, heredity does not become fixed in any 
stable form of superior physique or physique which mere animal 
selection makes permanently superior to the average. On the 
contrary, as far as science has carried demonstration, it is that 
the tendency to degenerate appears at all points, and is at all 
times likely to overcome the best heredity of physique, unless 
we have that ^'good breeding" which transmits something in per- 
sonality superior to the body and capable of controlling both body 
and mind. This we may call disposition, fixed in character. 

This then is the object of good breeding, as it is considered in 
this section. The conclusive direction for making it a success 
in domestic management is to transmit goodness, making it first 
goodness of disposition and finally the inhering essential quality 
of personality in use, put to use until it appears in the quality 
of all action, with power to "make the best of the worst." This 
is the best character, controlling through all intellectual develop- 
ment. 

In this, the best women have not failed in the past. They; 
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have had always in the past as the^ will have in the future, all 
the help the h^ men can give them. But in the future as in the 
past, the best women are personal trustees of the sum of all that 
goodness which stands the test of use as a family inheritance and 
a race inheritance. All that the race inheritance of literature 
cannot define of what is highest in the quality of life, the best 
women hand down through the family as a race tradition of good- 
ness. 
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GOOD BREEDING AS A DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 

BBVIEW OV THB PBINOIPLBS OF HOME MAKAGBMENT WHICH BE- 

LOKO TO THB MOTHBB'S TBADITION OF THB ^'bBST 

EAISINO'' 

By ME8. VmomiA MASON BEATTON 

Hononiy State Regent for South Carolina, Daagfaten of the American 

Bevolution. 

|HB present century is truly an era of science. 
The harnessing of the waters, the growing of 
the forests, the excavation of the bowels of the 
earth, our mode of living, our very life is re- 
duced in this progressive age to a science. But 
what is all this, compared to the science of the mother's 
heart, mind and strength, which makes it possible for her 
to take the tiniest atom of humanity — ^the frail feeble babe 
— and mold it into an intelligent, courteous, chivalrous 
statesman f 

THE BEST BAISINO AS A TBADmON OF MOTHERHOOD 

UKUKE the many newly discovered sciences, this won- 
derful mother science dates far back. For centuries 
it has been growing out of woman's life into tradi- 
tion, handed down from grandmother to mother, from 
mother to daughter. 

It has been the topic of a thousand pens. The slightest 
search of any library shelves, or perusal of modem maga- 
zines will give us a wealth of authority and the best of 
authority, upon the **Home Education," which since the 
time of Harriet Martineau and Catherine Esther Beecher 
has been defined as a part of the ^^ Domestic Science of 
Home Management" by mothers. 

The education of the mind may be entrusted to the 
learned, but that which Sarah Stickney Ellis defines as the 
^^ Education of the Heart" must be done within the sacred 
shelter of home. 
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Harriet Martineau, Dinah Mulock Craik, Mary G. 
Cliandler, Caroline M. Kirkland, Lydia Maria Child and 
other women, famous for the wisdom of the pen, who since 
the time of Hannah More had given much time and study 
to this child-rearing subject, agree that the work of good 
**raising'* is women's work and mother's work. The seed 
of good breeding must be sown at home. For, as Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke tells us, ** there the tender twig is bent, prin- 
ciples formed and character developed." Furthermore, 
most authorities agree that the foundation of this ^^educa- 
tion of the heart" must be laid before the child has reached 
the age of ten years. 

Science has not yet taught us the exact time the human 
mind receives its first impression from exterior moral 
forces, but as a writer has beautifully expressed it, ^'the 
mother's influence is as quiet and imperceptible upon a 
child's mind as snowflakes falling upon a meadow." 

HOW ''good baising" begins 

THE young child has no purpose, no plan of life, no will 
to direct his energies ; another must think for him 
and guide the development of his nature. Who is 
better equipped for this great work than the mother f The 
''heart," the soul must be educated to form character. 
This was the view illustrated by Sydney Smith and made 
memorable in Lady Holland's life of her famous father. 

St. Jerome reduced the early Christian theory of this 
science of "good breeding" to writing in his letter to 
Lseta, when after the birth of her first daughter she be- 
sought his advice as to how the child conmiitted to her 
care should be well "raised." 

Sir Thomas More, educating his daughter, Margaret 
Boper, made her very learned, but he made the accumu- 
lated wealth of her mind subservient to the "education of 
the heari" 

The same traditions was repeated by Admiral, Lord 
Collingwood, in his famous letters to his wife and daugh- 
ter at the beginning of the Nineteenth century. 

Mary Ball Washington sought not so much to educate 
her son George in the literature of the day, as to "raise 
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him well" in the principles of sonnd moral judgment, self- 
possession and efficiency. Lafayette remarked that she 
belonged rather to the age of Sparta or Rome than to mod- 
em times. She was ^^a mother founded on the Ancient 
model, and by her elevation of character and matchless dis- 
cipline, fitted to lay the foundation of him who towered 
beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame." 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND GOOD DISPOSmON 

HowBVBB, they may disagree otherwise, those who at- 
tempt to sum up the meaning of the best traditions 
of the home, agree that just as the mind trained 
by books, develops a strong intellect, so the education of 
the heart, the disposition, the character, results in elevation 
of character, and the essential qualities of personality that 
give tone and truth to all after-life. We have also the con- 
clusion *'that while the development of these traits and 
characteristics belong to the life of the family and the 
home, they are by no means to be considered as merely 
a physical inheritance. On the other hand they are to be 
studied as chiefly a direct result of the family manage- 
ment in the education of the heart, as handed down by the 
traditions of ages" — ^the mother-love of life which creates 
' ' the home environment. ' ' 

This brings us to the question — ^the fundamental one: 
How is a family to be managed in order that the members 
may in riper years take their place in the world's arena, 
ready to give the world through their minds the best in 
character as a result of the ** education of the heart!" 

What does Sarah Stickney Ellis mean when she defines 
this part of Domestic Science as *Hhe Education of the 
Heart!" What effort or method is required of a mother 
who really desires to ** raise" her family well; raise them 
in the sense of literally ** raising" and elevating them so 
that their every emotion and sense will be on a lofty plane, 
as they go out into life to take part in what some scientists 
call ''the struggle to survive." 

The first essential point defined from the best tradition 
of home management, is that the mother must inculcate in 
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the child's mind self-possession. And this can best be 
taught daily, line upon line, by home example. 

An illustration my be quoted of a man well known in 
public life: unfortunately he was the possessor of a hot 
temper, but so perfectly did his mother's training follow 
him through life that in the moment of crisis and heated 
excitement when angry words rushed to his lips, they came 
no further. His perfect self-possession enabled him to 
to keep those lips sealed until the crisis passed and he had 
controlled it. 

Self possession can be taught in management. As it is 
taught by the voice, nothing may do more in teaching it 
than the tones of woman's voice, as the mother shows her 
power to control by perfectly controlling her own voice. 
The very modulation of the voice carries weight with it. A 
harsh tone transmits the mental habits of barbarism or 
primitive life. Countless shades of feeling are expressed 
and aroused by the voice. It can be a tone of sweetest 
music to the child, or a grating discord, arousing strife. 
Mothers should remember that most popular of all Shake- 
speare heroines, Cordelia, of whom it is said: **Her voice 
was ever soft, gentle and low, an excellent thing in 
woman." And these soft tones are symbolical, with other 
traits of excellence and refinement of manner, all charac- 
teristic of good breeding. 

QUIETNESS OF VOICE AND MANNEB 

FOLLOWING in the wake of quiet tones will come quiet 
maimers for even if all quiet people are not the best 
bred, no person well raised, and ^'to the maimer 
born," will ever be guilty of loudness. Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land defines that familiar quotation **to the manner bom," 
as ^'inherited graces of a polite family." 

Another conclusion in this tradition of the best home 
management is that even from the cradle, the child must 
learn that its own way is not to be won by shedding of 
tears, or creating a disturbance. It must realize there is 
a stronger will than its own, and obedience to that will 
must be demanded by its mother, remembering that in 
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after life none are fit to command save those who have 
learned to obey. 

In a home the writer once visited^ a beantiful child of 
four years was the admiration of all who saw him. Occa- 
sionally tears came, as was only natural, but they were 
met by the mother's gentle yet firm tone, saying '^Why 
dear, crying won't get it for you; laugh and mother will 
give it to you if she can." In an instant ahnost he would 
be smiling through his tears. That boy is going forth in 
the world with the reality of what good *' raising" means. 

Yet another conclusion in this science of Domestic Man- 
agement is that children should be taught that in order to 
win the love and esteem of those around them, they must 
deserve it — ^that is, it comes to them naturally only as a 
reward of merit, and is not their just due from the world, 
regardless of how they conduct themselves. The child 
must be taught to be self -helpful, as well as to lend a help- 
ing hand to every other member of the family. 

A recent writer has considered the family as an inte- 
gral part of society. She makes good breeding depend on 
a social and intellectual ideal which will elevate or '^ raise" 
society as a whole, but this belongs rather to the education 
of Reformers and Philanthropists. It might be treated 
under the heading: ^'How mothers may educate Beform- 
ers." 

BDUOATION OF THE HBABT AS ^^GOOD BBEEDING" 

THE first and last great question for the mother is how 
she shall educate the heart of her children, and 
manage the instincts of their nature to produce the 
best results in fitting her own family to be and do their 
best. This alone constitutes ^'good breeding." The little 
hearts are hers to mould, to guide and cultivate, and if she 
be a wise, good mother she does her work so well while 
they are young, that it lasts through all after life, and can 
never be obliterated. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke says: **No matter what rank a 
woman holds, there is one place always subject to her 
sway, be it wise or foolish, competent or confused, and that 
place is home." Here she must set the tone and make the 
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ruleSy else all must run at haphazard, discordant and 
astray. 

Those in authority over children, should use their 
authority as a basis for teaching tenderness, chivalry and 
sympathy, honesty and courage. 

The mother who is ** educating the heart'* is develop- 
ing the soul of the child, so that its inner consciousness will 
reach out and grasp the cardinal principles of truth, honor 
and worth. She is teaching her children to tread with 
firm step the perilous path of duty that in the end leads 
to virtue crowned and honesty rewarded. 

The mother's influence over a child the first few years 
of its life can yield a greater result, and produce wider and 
more lasting effects than time spent in any other duty. 
This crowning work of the mothers' life is the ** highest 
science of life.** 

Thomas Jefferson acknowledged that he owed every- 
thing to his mother's careful rearing. Lord Bacon attrib- 
uted much to his mother's training. 

The Spartan mother gave character to the Spartan na- 
tion. She so infused iron resolution into the heart of her 
son, that it in turn passed in to the heart of the nation, 
causing her men ** either to live behind their sjiields or to 
die upon them." The monument of Cornelia's virtues was 
the character of her children. 

The true mother must be not blind to faults, nor cruel 
to errors. She will let her rebuke fall so quietly upon the 
little head of shame, that the heart will be not broken, but 
rather lifted up with renewed strength and power to ex- 
press itself through enlightened understanding. 

HOW HOME INFLUENCES MAKE CHABACTEB 

JUST as a sunbeam is composed of thousands of minute 
waves, let the home life be made of countless graces, 
tenderness, love, sweet laughter, soft words, consid- 
eration, each one leaving its indelible impression upon the 
budding mind, and defining more eloquently than words, 
what constitutes **good breeding," under the guiding hand 
of the mother at the wheel of life. 

A New England stage-driver was making his accus- 

Vol. 3—19 
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tomed route. Beside him sat a scornful stranger who noted 
the hard, dry soil on every side, and contemptuously asked: 
**What do you raise heref **We raise mew/' was the 
crisp reply. That is what the nation needs — ^to raise men I 
All systems of intellectual culture, all college curriculums, 
all material wealth will fail in this one, great ohject unless 
through the mother's wise training there is reared a race 
of **well bred*' sons and daughters. 



^^^^^"'^^ >Sr-i^€ii*0f 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND GOOD 
BREEDING 

By CATHERINE ESTHER BEECHER 

Author of 'domestic Economy;" '^Letters to the People on Health and 

Happiness,'' Etc. 

is a serious defect, in the maimers of the 
American people, which can never be eflSciently 
remedied, except in the domestic circle, and dur- 
ing early life. It is a deficiency in the free ex- 
pression of kindly feelings and sympathetic 
emotions, and a want of courtesy in deportment. The 
causes, which have led to this result, may easily be traced. 
The forefathers of this Nation, to a wide extent, were 
men who were driven from their native land, by laws and 
customs which they believed to be opposed both to civil 
and religious freedom. The sufferings they were called 
to endure, the subduing of those gentler feelings which 
bind us to country, kindred, and home, and the constant 
subordination of the passions to stem principle, induced 
characters of great firmness and self-control. They gave 
up the comforts and refinements of a civilized country, and 
came, as pilgrims, to a hard soil, a cold clime, and a heathen 
shore. They were continually forced to encounter danger, 
privations, sickness, loneliness and death; and all these, 
their religion taught them to meet with calmness, fortitude 
and submission. And thus it became the custom and habit 
of the whole mass, to repress, rather than to encourage, the 
expression of feeling. 

EXPRESSION AND DISCIPLINE 

PERSONS who are called to constant and protracted suf- 
fering and privation, are forced to subdue and con- 
ceal emotion; for the free expression of it would 
double their own suffering, and increase the sufferings of 
others. Those, only, who are free from care and anxiety. 
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and whose minds are mainly occupied by cfaeerfnl emo- 
tions, are at full liberty to unveil their feelings. 

It was under such stem and rigorous discipline, that 
the first children in New England were reared; and the 
manners and habits of parents are usually, to a great ex- 
tent, transmitted to children. Thus it comes to pass, that 
the descendants of the Puritans, now scattered over every 
part of the Nation, are predisposed to conceal the gentler 
emotions, while their manners are calm, decided, and cold, 
rather than free and impulsive. Of course, there are very 
many exceptions to these predominating results. • • * 

HOW TO IMPBOVB DEMOCBATIC DEPOBTMENT 

IT IS owing to these causes, that the American people, 
especially the inhabitants of New England, do not do 
themselves justice. For, while those, who are near 
enough to learn their real character and feelings, can dis- 
cern the most generous impulses, and the most kindly sym- 
pathies, they are so veiled, in a composed and indifferent 
demeanor, as to be almost entirely concealed from stran- 
gers. 

These defects in our national manners , it especially 
falls to the care of mothers, and all who have charge of the 
young, to rectify; and if they seriously undertake the mat- 
ter, and wisely adapt means to ends, these defects will be 
remedied. With reference to this object, the following 
ideas are suggested. 

The law of Christianity and of democracy, which 
teaches that all men are bom equal, and that their interests 
and feelings should be regarded as of equal value, seems to 
be adopted in aristocratic circles, with exclusive reference 
to the class in which the individual moves. The courtly 
gentleman, addresses all of his own class with politeness 
and respect; and, in all his actions, seems to allow that the 
feelings and convenience of others are to be regarded, the 
same as his own. But his demeanor to those of inferior 
station, is not based on the same rule. 

Among those, who make up aristocratic circles, such as 
are above them, are deemed of superior, and such as are 
below, of inferior, value. Thus, if a young, ignorant, and 
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vidous coxcomb, happens to be bom a lord, the aged, the 
virtuous, the learned, and the well-bred, of another class, 
must give his convenience the precedence, and must ad- 
dress him in terms of respect. So, when a man of noble 
birth is thrown among the lower classes, he demeans him- 
self in a style, which, to persons of his own class, would be 
deemed the height of assumption and rudeness. 

Now, the principles of democracy require, that the same 
courtesy, which we accord to our own circle, shall be ex- 
tended to every class and condition ; and that distinctions 
of superiority and subordination, shall depend, not on ac- 
cidents of birth, fortune, or occupation, but solely on those 
relations, which the good of all classes equally require. 
The distinctions demanded, in a democratic state, are sim- 
ply those which result from relations that are common to 
every class, and are for the benefit of alL ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The rules of good-breeding, in a democratic state, must 
be founded on these principles. It is, indeed, assumed, that 
the value of the happiness of each individual, is the same 
as that of every other; but, as there must be occasions, 
where there are advantages which all cannot enjoy, there 
must be general rules for regulating a selection. Other- 
wise, there would be constant scrambling, among those of 
equal claims, and brute force must be the final resort ; in 
which case, the strongest would have the best of every 
thing. The democratic rule, then, is, that superiors, in age, 
station, or office, have precedence of subordinates ; age and 
feebleness, of youth and strength; and the feebler sex^ of 
more vigorous man. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Good-manners can be successfully cultivated only in 
early life, and In the domestic circle. There is nothing 
which depends so much upon habit, as the constantly re- 
curring proprieties of good-breeding; and, if a child grows 
up without forming such habits, it is very rarely the qase 
that they can be formed at a later period. The feeling^ fhat 
it is of little consequence how we behave at home, if we 
conduct properly abroad, is a very fallacious one. Per- 
sons, who are careless and ill bred at home, may imagine 
that they can assume good-manners abroad; but they mis- 
take. Fixed habits of tone, manner, language and move- 
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mentSi cannot be suddenly altered; and those who are ill- 
bred at home, even when they try to hide their bad habits, 
are sure to violate many of the obvious rules of propriety, 
and yet be unconscious of it. 

Aiid there is nothing, which would so effectually remove 
prejudice against our democratic institutions, as the gen- 
eral cultivation of good-breeding in the domestic circle. 
Good-manners are the exterior of benevolence, the minute 
and often recurring exhibitions of ** peace and good-will;" 
and the nation, as well as the individual, which most excels 
in the external, as well as the internal, principle, will be 
most respected and beloved. 

HOW MOTHEBS CAN TEACH GOOD BBBEDING 

THE following are the leading points, which claim atten- 
tion from those who have the care of the young. 
In the first place, in the family, there should be re- 
quired, a strict attention to the rules of precedence, and 
those modes of address appropriate to the various rela- 
tions to be sustained. Children should always be required 
to offer their superiors, in age or station, the precedence in 
all comforts and conveniences, and always address them in 
a respectful tone and manner. The custom of adding **Sir," 
or **Ma'am,'' to **Yes," or **No," is valuable, as a per- 
petual indication of a respectful recognition of superiority. 
It is now going out of fashion, even among the most well- 
bred people; probably from a want of consideration of its 
importance. Every remnant of courtesy of address, in our 
customs, should be carefully cherished, by all who feel a 
value for the proprieties of good-breeding. 

If parents allow their children to talk to them, and to 
the grown persons in the family, in the same style in which 
they address each other, it will be vain to hope for the 
courtesy of manner and tone, which good-breeding de- 
mands in the general intercourse of society. In a large 
family, where the elder children are grown up, and the 
younger are small, it is important to require the latter to 
treat the elder as superiors. There are none, so ready as 
young children to assume airs of equality; and, if they are 
allowed to treat one class of superiors in age and character 
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disrespeotfuUyy they will soon use the privilege univers- 
ally. This is the reason, why the youngest children of a 
family are most apt to be pert, forward and unmannerly. 

Another point to be aimed at, is, to require children 
always to acknowledge every act of kindness and attention 
either by words or manner. If they are so trained as al- 
ways to make grateful acknowledgments, when receiving 
favors, one of the objectionable features in American man- 
ners will be avoided. 

Again, children should be required to ask leave, when- 
ever they wish to gratify curiosity, or use an article which 
belongs to another. And if cases occur, when they cannot 
comply with the rules of good-breeding, as, for instance, 
when they must step between a person and the fire, or take 
the chair of an older person, they should be required either 
to ask leave, or to oflfer an apology. 

UBABNINQ TO BE OONSIDEBATB 

THEBE is another point of good-breeding, which cannot, 
in all cases, be understood and applied by children, 
in its widest extent. It is that, which requires us to 
avoid all remarks which tend to embarrass, vex, mortify, 
or in any way wound the feelings, of another. To notice 
personal defects; to allude to others' faults, or the faults 
of their friends ; to speak disparagingly of the sect or party 
to which a person belongs; to be inattentive, when ad- 
dressed in conversation; to contradict flatly; to speak in 
contemptuous tones of opinions expressed by another — all 
these, are violations of the rules of good-breeding, which 
children should be taught to regard. Under this head, 
comes the practice of whispering and staring about, when 
a teacher, or lecturer, or clergyman, is addressing a class 
or audience. Such inattention, is practically saying, that 
what the person is uttering is not worth attending to ; and 
persons of real good-breeding always avoid it. Loud talk- 
ing and laughing, in a large assembly, even when no exer- 
cises are going on; yawning and gaping in company; and 
not looking in the face a person who is addressing you, are 
deemed marks of ill-breeding. 

Another branch of good-manners, relates to the duties 
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of hospitality. Politeness requires ns to welcome 
visitors with cordiality; to offer them the best ac- 
commodations; to address conversation to them; and to 
express, by tone and manner, kindness and respect. Offer- 
ing the hand to all visitors, at one's own house, is a courte- 
ous and hospitable custom ; and a cordial shake of the hand, 
when friends meet, would abate much of the coldness of 
manner ascribed to Americans. 

The last point of good-breeding, to be noticed, refers 
to the conventional rules of propriety and good taste. Of 
these, the first class relates to the avoidance of all disgust- 
ing or offensive personal habits, such as fingering the hair; 
cleaning the teeth or nails in public, spitting; snuffing, in- 
stead of using a handkerchief, or using the article in an 
offensive manner; all these tricks, either at home or in 
society, children should be taught to avoid. 

Another branch, under this head, may be called table 
manners. To persons of good-breeding, nothing is more 
annoying, than violating the conventional proprieties of 
the table. Beaching over another person's plate; standing 
up, to reach distant articles, instead of asking to have 
them passed; using one's own knife, and spoon, for butter, 
salt, or sugar, when it is the custom of the family to pro- 
vide separate utensils for the purpose; setting cups, with 
tea dripping from them, on the tablecloth, instead of the 
mats or small plates furnished; using the tablecloth, in- 
stead of the napkins; eating fast, and in a noisy manner; 
putting large pieces in the mouth; looking and eating as if 
very hungry, or as if anxious to get at certain dishes; sit- 
ting at too great a distance from the table, and dropping 
food; laying the knife and fork on the tablecloth, instead 
of on the bread, or the edge of the plate — all these particu- 
lars, children should be taught to avoid. It is always de- 
sirable, too, to require chilclpen, when at table with grown 
persons, to be silent, except when addressed by others; or 
else their chattering will interrupt the conversation and 
comfort of their elders. They should always be required, 
too, to wait, in silence, till all the older persons are helped. 

All these things should be taught to children, gradually, 
and with great patience and gentleness. Some parents. 
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with whom good-manners is a great object, are in danger 
of making their children perpetually uncomfortable, by 
suddenly surrounding them with so many rules, that they 
must inevitably violate some one or other, a great part of 
the time. It is much better to begin with a few rules, and 
be steady and persevering with these, till a habit is formed 
and then take a few more, thus making the process easy 
and gradual. Otherwise, the temper of children will be in- 
jured; or, hopeless of fulfilling so many requisitions, they 
will become reckless and indifferent to all. 

But in reference to those who have enjoyed advantages 
for the cultivation of good-manners, and who duly esti- 
mate its importance, one caution is necessary. Those, who 
never have had such habits formed in youth, are under dis- 
advantages, which no benevolence of temper can remedy. 
They may often violate the tastes and feelings of others, 
not from a want of proper regard for them, but from ig- 
norance of custom, or want of habit, or abstraction of 
mind, or from other causes, which demand forbearance and 
sympathy, rather than displeasure. An ability to bear 
patiently with defects in manners, and to make candid and 
considerate allowance for a want of advantges, or for pecu- 
liarities in mental habits, is one mark of the benevolence of 
real good-breeding. 

The advocates of monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions, have always had great plausibility given to their 
views, by the seeming tendencies to insubordination and 
bad-manners, of our institutions. And it has been too in- 
discriminately conceded, by the defenders of the latter, 
that such are these tendencies, and that the offensive 
points, in American manners, are the necessary result of 
democratic principles. 

AMERICAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH BREEDING 

BUT it is believed, that both facts and reasoning are in 
opposition to this opinion. The following extract 
from the work of De Tocqueville, exhibits the opin- 
ion of an impartial observer, when comparing American 
manners with those of the English, who are confessedly the 
most aristocratic of all people. 
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He previonsly remarks on the tendency of aristocracy 
to make men more sympathizing with persons of their own 
peculiar class, and less so towards those of lower degree; 
and he then contrasts American manners with the English, 
claiming that the Americans are much the most affable, 
mild and social. ^^In America, where the privileges of 
birth never existed, and where riches confer no peculiar 
rights on their possessors, men acquainted with each other 
are very ready to frequent the same places, and find neither 
peril or advantage in the free interchange of their 
thoughts. If they meet, by accident, they neither seek nor 
avoid intercourse; their manner is therefore natural, frank 
and open." ''If their demeanor is often cold and serious, 
it is never haughty or constrained." But an ** aristocratic 
pride is still extremely great among the English; and, as 
the limits of aristocracy are ill-defined, every body lives in 
constant dread, lest advantage should be taken of his fa- 
miliarity. Unable to judge, at once, of the social position 
of those he meets, an Englishman prudently avoids all con- 
tact with them. Men are afraid, lest some slight service 
rendered should draw them into an unsuitable acquaint- 
ance; they dread civilities, and they avoid the obtrusive 
gratitude of a stranger, as much as his hatred." 

DEMOCBATIO BBEEDINO ABOVE ABISTOGBATIO 

THT78, facts seem to show that when the most aristo- 
cratic nation in the world is compared, as to man- 
ners, with the most democratic, the judgment of 
strangers is in favor of the latter. 

And if good-manners are the outward exhibition of the 
democratic principle of impartial benevolence and equal 
rights, surely the nation which adopts this rule both in 
social and civil life, is the most likely to secure the desir- 
able exterior. The aristocrat, by his principles, extends 
the exterior of impartial benevolence to his own class, 
only; the democratic principle, requires it to be extended 
toalL 

There is reason, therefore, to hope and expect more 
refined and polished manners in America, than in any 
other land; while all the developments of taste and refine- 
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ment, snoh as poetry, music, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, it may be expected, will come to a higher state of 
perfection, here, than in any other nation. • • • 

The records of the courts of France and Germany, (as 
detailed by the Duchess of Orleans), in and succeeding the 
brilliant reign of Louis the Fourteenth — a period which 
was deemed the acme of elegance and refinement — exhibit 
a grossness, a vulgarity and a coarseness, not to be found 
among the lowest of our respectable poor. And the biog- 
raphy of Beau Nash, who attempted to reform the man- 
ners of the gentry, in the times of Queen Anne, exhibits 
violations of the rules of decency among the aristocracy, 
which the commonest yeoman of this land would feel dis- 
graced in perpetrating. 

This shows, that our lowest classes, at this period, are 
more refined, than were the highest in aristocratic lands, a 
hundred years ago; and another century may show the 
lowest classes, in wealth, in this country, attaining as high 
a polish, as adorns those who now are leaders of good-man- 
ners in the courts of kings. 

HOW woman's yoiob contbols bbeedino 

THEBB is nothing, which has a more abiding influence on 
the happiness of a family, than the preservation of 
equable and cheerful temper and tones in the house- 
keeper. A woman, who is habitually gentle, sympathizing, 
forbearing and cheerful, carries an atmosphere about her, 
which imparts a soothing and sustaining influence, and ren- 
ders it easier for all to do right, under her administration, 
than in any other situation. • • • 

No person can maintain a quiet and cheerful frame of 
mind, while tones of discontent and displeasure are sound- 
ing on the ear. We may gradually accustom ourselves to 
the evil, till it is partially diminished; but it always is an 
evil, which greatly interferes with the enjoyment of the 
family state. There are sometimes cases, where the en- 
trance of the mistress of a family seems to awaken a slight 
apprehension, in every mind around, as if each felt in dan- 
ger of a reproof, for something either perpetrated or neg- 
lected. A woman, who should go around her house with a 
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small stinging snapper, which she habitnally applied to 
those whom she met, would be encountered with feelings 
very much like to those which are experienced by the in- 
mates of a family, where the mistress often uses her coun- 
tenance and voice, to inflict similar penalties for duties 
neglected. 

Yet, there are many allowances to be made for house- 
keepers, who sometimes imperceptibly and unconsciously 
fall into such habits. A woman, who attempts to carry out 
any plans of system, order, and economy, and who has her 
feelings and habits conformed to certain rules, is constant- 
ly liable to have her plans crossed, and her taste violated, 
by the inexperience or inattention of those about her. And 
no housekeeper, whatever may be her habits, can escape 
the frequent recurrence of negligence or mistake, which in- 
terferes with her plans. It is probable, that there is no 
class of persons, in the world, who have such incessant 
trials of temper, and temptations to be fretful, as Ameri- 
can housekeepers. For a housekeeper's business is not, 
like that of the other sex, limited to a particular depart- 
ment, for which previous preparation is made. It consists 
of ten thousand little disconnected items, which can never 
be so systematically arranged, that there is no daily jost- 
ling, somewhere. And in the best-regulated families, it is 
not xmfrequently the case, that some act of forgetfulness 
or carelessness, from some member, will disarrange the 
business of the whole day, so that every hour will bring 
renewed occasion for annoyance. And the more strongly a 
woman realizes the value of time, and the importance of 
system and order, the more will she be tempted to irritabil- 
ity and complaint. 

The following considerations, may aid in preparing a 
woman to meet such daily crosses, with even a cheerful 
temper and tones. 

DIOIOTT OF THE DOMESTIC MAKAQEB 

IK THE first place, a woman, who has charge of a large 
household, should regard her duties as dignified, im- 
portant and difficult. The mind is so made, as to be 
elevated and cheered by a sense of far-reaching influenoe 
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and usefulness. A woman, who feels that she is a dpher, 
and that it makes little difference how she performs her 
duties, has far less to sustain and invigorate her, than one, 
who truly estimates the importance of her station. A man, 
who feels that the destinies of a nation are turning on the 
judgment and skill with which he plans and executes, has a 
pressure of motive, and an elevation of feeling, which are 
great safeguards from all that is low, trivial and degrad- 
ing. • • • 

Again, a housekeeper should feel that she really has 
great difficulties to meet and overcome. A persoUi who 
wrongly thinks there is little danger, can never maintain 
so faithful a guard, as one who rightly estimates the temp- 
tations which beset her. Nor can one, who thinks that they 
are trifling difficulties which she has to encounter, and tri- 
vial temptations, to which she must yield, so much enjoy 
the just reward of conscious virtue and self-control, as one 
who takes an opposite view of the subject. 

A third method, is, for a woman deliberately to calcu- 
late on having her best-arranged plans interfered with, 
very often ; and to be in such a state of preparation, that 
the evil will not come unawares. So complicated are the 
pursuits, and so diverse the habits of the various members 
of a family, that it is almost impossible for every one to 
avoid interfering with the plans and taste of a housekeep- 
er, in some one point or another. It is, therefore, most 
wise, for a woman to keep the loins of her mind ever girt, 
to meet such collisions with a cheerful and quiet spirit. * * * 

POISB AND BEPOSB OF MANNBB IN DOMESTIC MANAOBMBNT 

IN MANY cases, when a woman's domestic arrangements 
are suddenly and seriously crossed, it is impossible 
not to feel some irritation. But it is always possible 
to refrain from angry tones. A woman can resolve, that, 
whatever happens, she will not speak, till she can do it in a 
cahn and gentle manner. Perfect silence is a safe resort, 
when such control cannot be attained, as enables a person 
to speak calmly; and this determination, persevered in, will 
eventually be crowned with success. 

Many persons seem to imagine that tones of anger are 
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needful, in order to secure prompt obedience. But obser- 
vation has convinced the writer that they are never neces- 
sary; that in all cases, reproof, administered in calm tones, 
would be better. A case will be given in illustration. 

A yoxmg girl had been repeatedly charged to avoid a 
certain arrangement in cooking. On one day, when com- 
pany was invited to dine, the direction was forgotten, and 
the consequence was, an accident, which disarranged every 
thing, seriously injured the principal dish, and delayed 
dinner for an hour. The mistress of the family entered 
the kitchen, just as it occurred, and, at a glance, saw the 
extent of the mischief. For a moment, her eyes flashed, and 
her cheeks glowed; but she held her peace. After a min- 
ute or so, she gave directions, in a calm voice, as to the best 
mode of retrieving the evil, and then left, without a word 
said to the offender. 

After the company left, she sent for the girl, alone, and 
in a calm and kind manner pointed out the aggravations 
of the case, and described the trouble which had been 
caused to her husband, her visitors and herself. She then 
portrayed the future evils which would result from such 
habits of neglect and inattention, and the modes of at- 
tempting to overcome them; and then offered a reward for 
the future, if , in a given time, she succeeded in improving 
in this respect. Not a tone of anger was uttered; and yet 
the severest scolding of a practised Xantippe could not 
have secured such contrition, and determination to reform, 
as was gained by this method. 

But similar negligence is often visited by a continuous 
stream of complaint and reproof, which, in most cases, is 
met, either by sullen silence, or impertinent retort, while 
anger prevents any contrition, or any resolution of future 
amendment. 

It is very certain that some ladies do carry forward s^ 
most efficient government, both of children and domestics, 
without employing tones of anger; and therefore they are 
not indispensable, nor on any account desirable. 

Though some ladies, of intelligence and refinement, do 
fall unconsciously into such a practice, it is certainly very 
unladylike, and in very bad taste, to scold; and the further 
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a woman departs from all approach to it» the more per- 
fectly she sustains her character as a lady. 

Another method of securing equanimity, amid the trials 
of domestic life, is, to cultivate a habit of making allow- 
ances for the di£Sculties, ignorance, or temptations, of those 
who violate rule or neglect duty. It is vain, and most un- 
reasonable, to expect tiie consideration and care of a ma- 
ture mind, in childhood and youth; or that persons, of such 
limited advantages as most domestics have enjoyed, should 
practice proper self-control, and possess proper habits and 

prindples. 

—From ^Domestio Beonomy^ by MiflB Beeeher. 
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HOW GOOD BREEDING IS TAUGHT BY 
MOTHERS 

By LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY 

Author of "Lays of the Heart;" 'Tleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands/' 

'"Letters to Mothers,'' Etc 




INTUITION, TACT AND DISPOSITION 

|nb striking advantage of a system of education 
conducted by the mother, is, that it may be 
adapted to the different dispositions of its sub- 
jects. In a school, this is ahnost impossible. Had 
the teacher the tact to discover the nameless 
idiosyncrasies of those under his care, the very nature of 
his office, would preclude him from thoroughly availing him- 
self of that knowledge. His code of laws cannot bend to 
the differing taste, and construction of his pupils. How 
can he turn aside from the labors of scholastic culture, to 
study the endless variety of character, and to inquire 
whose feeble virtue needs a prop, or whose timid intellecti 
encouragement T 

This knowledge of the varying nature of her children, 
is almost intuitive to a discerning mother. Those who 
have reared up large families, assert that there are no two 
alike. The self-confidence of one, requires restraint^ and 
the diffidence of another seeks a sheltering kindness; one 
is controlled through the affections, another, by arguments 
addressed to the understanding; to one, the reproof of the 
eye, brings tears, another must have the induction of par- 
ticulars, and the poignancy of remonstrance, or of suffer- 
ing, to produce contrition. The evil of subjecting all to 
the same discipline, must be obvious. Yet, where they are 
cultivated in masses, it seems inevitable. Some are so 
utterly confounded by the presence of superiors, as never 
to do themselves justice; others with a reckless hardihood 
pass on, disguising both superficial attainment and de- 
fective principle. Some Cowper may shrink and agonize, 
unpitied; some Benedict Arnold wear his traitor's mask 
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undetected; some Bonaparte enact on a miniatnre scale, 
schemes of latent ambition, or of petty tyranny. 

These elements of character, the mother has the means 
of discovering, and should attempt to rectify. She would 
blame the folly of the gardener, who should plunge the 
amaryllis in dry sand, or shelter the Norwegian pine in his 
green-house; let her avoid similar errors in the nurture of 
plants that are to exist forever. 

HOW GOOD BBEEDING BEGINS FOB DAUGHTEBS 

PBBMrr me to say to those mothers who interest them- 
selves in the education of their children, be as- 
siduous early to implant domestic tastes in the 
minds of your daughters. Let your little girl sit by your 
side, with her needle. Do not put her from you, when you 
discharge those employments which are for the comfort of 
the family. Let her take part in them, as far as her feeble 
band may be capable. Teach her that this will be her prov- 
ince, when she becomes a woman. Lispire her with a de- 
sire to make all around her, comfortable and happy. In- 
struct her in the rudiments of that science, whose results 
are so beautiful. Teach her, that not selfish gratification, 
but the good of a household, the improvement of even the 
humblest dependant, is the business of her sex. When she 
questions you, repay her curiosity, with clear and loving 
explanations. When you walk out, to call on your friends, 
sometimes take her with you. Especially, if you visit the 
aged, or go on errands of mercy to the sick and poor, let 
her be your companion. Allow her to sit by the side of 
the sufferer, and learn those nursing-services which afford 
relief to pain. Associate her with you. Make her your 
friend. Purify and perfect your own example for her 
sake. And while you mingle with domestic training, and 
with the germs of benevolence, a knowledge of the world 
of books, to which it will be a sweet privilege to introduce 
her, should you be able to add not a single fashionable ac- 
complishment, still be continually thankful, if you have 
been successful in shielding her from the contagion of evil 
example. 

The Countess of Pembroke, illustrious for her love of 
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science^ asd the fortitude with which she endured the 
trials of those troublous times in which she lived, thus 
speaks in her journal, with affecting simplicity, of her ob- 
ligations to maternal care and piety: 

**From my dear mother, I drew that milk of goodness, 
which makes the mind strong against all the storms of for- 
tune. Many dangerous devices of enemies, have I passed 
through without harm, by the help, as I think, of her 
prayers, incessantly imploring of God, my preservation 
and safety. In my domestic troubles, I gave myself up to 
retiredness, as much as I could, making good books, and 
virtuous thoughts my companions, which can never be 
daunted by slanders, or adversities, however unjustly they 
may happen. And by a happy disposition, I overcame 
evil, the prayers of my blessed mother, helping me there- 
unto.'' 

HOW TO MANAGE SONS 

IN THE discipline of sons, mothers need a double portion 
of the wisdom that is from above. Let them ever 
keep in view, the different spheres of action, allotted 
to the sexes. What they blame as obstinacy, may be but 
that firmness, and fixedness of purpose, which will here- 
after be needed to overcome the obstacles of their adven- 
turous course. Perhaps, it is hardly to be expected that 
they should be reduced to the full degree of feminine sub- 
ordination, any more, than inured to the routine of do- 
mestic employment. The German poet, has well depicted 
the early-unfolded lineaments of the ruling sex: 

"Boys are driven 
To wild pursuits, by mighty impulses. 
Out of a mother's anxious hand they tear 
The leading-strings, and give the reins to nature, 
Even as the sportive hoof of the young horse, 
Raises the dust in clouda" 

The mother, who in the infancy of her children, puts 
into the arms of the girl a doll, and patiently endures the 
noise from the hammer of the boy-baby, conforms to the 
difference and to the destination, which has been marked 
on them by Creating Wisdom. But is she therefore to 
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take any less pains to soften and mould her son to his 
dntyf Oh no. On the contrary, she must take more, and 
begin earlier. Her toil for him, must emphatically be, 
amid the dews of the morning. For by the constitution of 
society, he must be earlier removed from the influence of 
home, than his pliant sister, and by the innate conscious- 
ness of being bom to bear rule, will sooner revolt from the 
authority of woman. Let the mother, while she refrains 
from attempting to break down the barrier which an Un- 
erring Hand erected between the sexes, lose no time in en* 
throning herself in the heart of her son. Let her cultivate 
tenderness of conscience, and fix deep in his soul the im- 
mutable distinction between right and wrong, that from 
an early implanted reverence for the law of God, he may 
be qualified to ^'become a law unto himself." She should 
keep her hold on his affections, and encourage him to con- 
fide to her without reserve, his intentions and his hopes, 
his errors and his enjoyments. Thus maintaining her pre- 
eminence in the sanctuary of his mind, her image will be 
as a tutelary seraph, not seeming to bear rule, yet spread- 
ing perpetually the wings of purity and peace over its be- 
loved shrine, and keeping guard for God. 

MATEBKAL INFLUENCE AND POPULiAB EDUCATION 

LET mothers beware of adopting the opinion, that though 
they may do much for daughters, yet sons are be- 
yond their controL This is a false and fatal conclu- 
sion. It is true, that with regard to them, the inspired in- 
jimction may be quoted with double power, **what thou 
doest, do quickly." Maternal influence, unless early riveted, 
is often reduced to a mere shadow, by the pursuits and ex- 
citements of popular education. ^^I compare, the sending 
of a boy to a public school, or college," says a judicious 
writer, *'to the act of the Scythian mothers, who threw 
their new-bom children into the sea; the greater part 
were of course, drowned, but the few who escaped with 
life, were uncommonly strong and vigorous." Could any 
adcUtional argument be needed to induce mothers to throw 
the shield of their preserving and hallowing influences 
over their sons, ere they emerge from the cradUe, it might 
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be found in the fact which both history and observation 
confirm^ that the most illustrious men have been often 
modified in their early years, by the hand of the mother. 
**Give us, said an experienced instructor, such boys as 
have been blessed with the instructions of pious mothers. 
Truths thus instilled, are interwoven with the fibers of the 
soul." 

Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, was an 
extraordinary woman. Notwithstanding the rudeness of 
her own native realm of Britain, and the low state of 
learning among her sex, she wrote several works, among 
which was a book of Greek verses, and the principles which 
she early infused into the mind of that christian Emperor, 
undoubtedly had great influence in determining his future 
course. 

The mother of the illustrious Lord Bacon breathed 
into his mind in the forming period of childhood, her own 
love of learning, and while she instructed him in the rudi- 
ments of science, awakened that spirit of liberal curiosity 
and research, which afterwards induced him to take **all 
knowledge to be his province." Her influence also on the 
mind of Bang Edward VI., to whom in his early years she 
was governess, was eminently happy. He derived from 
her, much of that spirit of deep and consistent piety, 
which in her own youth, led to every indication of rever- 
ence for religion, and moved her, among her other studies, 
to translate from the Italian, twenty-five sermons on ab- 
struse and important tenets of faith. 

HOW MOTHEBS MAKE GBEAT MEN 

THE Baron Cuvier, from the extreme feebleness of his 
childhood, came almost constantly under the care of 
his mother. The sweetness of this intercourse 
dwelt on his memory throughout the whole of his life. He 
loved to recall her attentions, to dwell on every circum- 
stance that reminded him of her. But she did not confine 
her cares to his health alone. She exerted herself to form 
his mind. She taught him to read fluently at the age of 
four years, made him draw under her inspection, listened 
daily to his recitations in Latin, though she had not her- 
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self been instructed in that language, perused with him the 
best authors, instilled into him a reverence for religious 
duties, and fostered that ardent desire for knowledge, 
which afterwards rendered him so illustrious. 

It is a touching testimony which William Boscoe, so 
celebrated for his writings and his philanthropy, thus pays 
to his maternal guide. After speaking of a teacher to 
whom he was gratefully attached, he says to '^his care, 
and to the instructions of a kind and affectionate mother, 
I believe I may safely attribute any good principles which 
may have appeared in my conduct during life. To my 
mother, I owe the inculcation of those sentiments of hu- 
manity, which became a principle in my mind. Nor did 
she neglect to supply me with such books, as contributed 
to my literary improvement.'* Sir Walter Scott says "if 
I have been enabled to do any thing in the way of painting 
the past times, it is owing very much to the studies, with 
which my mother presented me." 

The agency exercised by the mother of Washington, in 
forming that character which the world delighted to honor, 
is a subject of elevating contemplation. His undeviating 
integrity and unshaken self-conmiand, were developments 
of her own elements of character, fruits from those germs 
which she planted in the soil of his infancy. She com- 
bined the Spartan firmness and simplicity, with the deep 
affection of a christian matron, and all this concentrated 
influence was brought to bear upon her son, who by the 
early death of his father, passed more entirely under her 
discipline. He, who has been likened to Fabius, to Cin- 
cinnatus, and to other heroes of antiquity, only to show 
how he transcended each by the consistency of a christian, 
he who caused the shades of Mount Vernon to be as sacred 
to the patriot as the shrine at Mecca to the pilgrim, shares 
his glory with her who wrought among the rudiments of 
his being, with no idle or uncertain hand. The monument 
which now designates her last repose, speaks eloquently 
to her sex, bidding them to impress the character of true 
greatness upon the next generation. It warns them to 
prepare by unslumbering efforts, for their own solemn 
responsibiUty. Let her who is disposed to indulge in las- 
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sitnde, or to forget that she may stamp an indelible char- 
acter either for good or evil, on the inmiortal mind sub- 
mitted to her regency, go, and renounce her errors and 
deepen her energies, and relumine her hopes, at the tomb 
of **Mary, the mother of Washington.*' 

But though we cannot all rationally expect to rear 
distinguished men, since it is the lot of but few to attain 
distinction, yet it is equally our duty to persevere kindly 
and prayerfully, with unpromising materials. The future 
payment often transcends the culturer's hope. The mother 
of the celebrated Sheridan, who was herself a literary 
woman, pronounced him the dullest and most hopeless of 
her sons. 

There is sometimes a levity of character, which per- 
suades a desponding mother, though incorrectly, that her 
instructions make no abiding impression. ^^I do not dis- 
like extreme vivacity in children, said the excellent Miss 
Hannah More. I would wish to see enough to make an 
animated character, when the violence of animal spirits 
shall subside by time. Such volatile beings are thought 
peculiarly difficult to manage, but it is easier to restrain 
excess, than to quicken inanity.'* When we see the de- 
mands which the cares and labors of life make upon the 
animal spirits, it seems safest to set out with a superflux. 
Gravity in childhood, may become stupidity in old age, 
and the mother who feels herself tired with the exceedmg 
vivacity of her young family, can remember that it is a 
temperament which this hard-working world will be sure 
to reduce, even if their own good sense should fail to reg- 
ulate it. * * * 

GOOD BBBEDIKG AND BEADING 

THIS is emphatically the age of book-making, and mis- 
cellaneous reading. Profound thought is becom- 
ing somewhat obsolete. The rapidity with which 
space is traversed, and wealth accumulated, the many ex- 
citing objects which arrest attention in our new and wide 
country, indispose the mind to the old habits of patient 
investigation, and solitary study. 

Would it not be better for most of us, if we read lesst 
The periodical publications of the day, act as a stimulant 
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to the mental appetitey provoking it beyond its capacity 
of digestion. "Nothing, says Dngald Stewart, has such 
a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of invention, 
but the intellectual powers in general, as extensive read- 
ing, without reflection. Mere reading books, oppresses, 
enfeebles, and is with many, a substitute for thinking." 

That we read too much, and reflect too little, will 
scarcely be doubted. The flood of desultory literature, 
sweeps on like a deluge, and the mind, like the bird of 
Noah, spreads a weary wing over the shoreless ocean, yet 
finds no resting-place. The disposition to seek out the 
"chief seats at synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at 
feasts," which flourishes under our free government, leads 
some to become authors, and teachers, who have need to 
learn. 

It would be well if more attention were bestowed by 
parents, on the character of books which are put into the 
hands of children. Even their style of execution, the char- 
acter of the type, paper and embellishments, are import- 
ant; for the taste is earlier formed than we are apt to 
imagine. As the education of the eye is among the first 
efforts of instruction, it is a pity to vitiate it by evil 
models. A fair book is a beautiful object to a child, and 
will be more carefully preserved, and generally more at- 
tentively perused, than if its exterior were repulsive. Par- 
ents should always inform themselves what books their 
children are readiiig. They should, if possible, first peruse 
them, and see whether they are calculated to impart 
wholesome nutriment, or stupifying anodyne, or deadly 
aconite. • • • 

PEEGoorrr and qood ohabacteb 

THE ambition to have children read at a very early 
age, seems ill-placed. Apart from any ill effect of 
infantine application upon health, is not the attain- 
ment rather the sound of words than the reception of 
ideas f 

"My daughter could read as well at three years old, 
as she does now," says some fond mother, trespassing a 
little upon the province of boasting, from which the "very 
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chief est of the apostles'* has excluded us. Had the child 
been gifted with the wisdom of the stripling David, it 
would have objected to be thus girded with the heavy ar- 
mor of a veteran. What can be the motive for thrusting 
weapons into a hand, which is too weak to wield themt 
What is the use of repeating words, which the understand- 
ing cannot comprehend? Is it even safe to force an imma- 
ture intellect into tmnatural prominence? 

I once admired precocity, and viewed it as the breath 
of Deity, quickening to ripe and rare excellence. But I 
have since learned to fear it. Minds, which in childhood, 
dista;nced their cotemporaries, so often cease to advance 
in the same ratio, become restive, inert, or apparently de- 
teriorated, that I cannot but regard with more true satis- 
faction, a fabric, built up slowly and solidly. 

*'I left my boy at his books,'* says the parent, with a 
self-complacent smile. Now, though it is far better to 
read than to do mischief, we cannot always be certain 
that reading is a defense from every danger. A boy if 
idle, may choose a book as a refuge from incumbent in- 
dustry; or if ill-disposed, may select an improper one; 
or if thoughtless, may read the best volume, without re- 
membrance, or improvement. So, though a taste for read- 
ing is an indication of mental health and a claim on grat- 
itude, yet let no mother feel perfectly at ease about her 
children, simply because they read, unless she knows the 
character of the books that engage their attention, and 
what use is made of the knowledge they impart. 

'^I shall never feel satisfied, says another parent, till 
my son acquires a love of reading.*' Study the impulse 
of his mind. Perhaps, his tools are his books. The Boman 
might have been accounted idle, while he traversed the 
shore, to collect the wave-worn fragments of the broken 
ship of Carthage. Yet thence arose the navy of Bome. 
Noah, might have been accounted visionary, while he built 
the ark, amid ''the contradiction of sinners," but under 
the impulse of heaven. We know that Newton was mis- 
understood, while he pondered the frail orb of the soap- 
bubble : and Fulton ridiculed while he propelled that first 
adventurous vessel, whose countless ofEspring were soon 
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to mock the winds, and tread the waves with their feet of 
fire. 

NATT7BE STUDY AND MANUAL TBAININO 

COUNT not the child an idler, who studies the Book of 
Nature, or invigorates by active exercise, the won- 
derful mechanism of the body. Yet I would not 
speak lightly of the love of reading. Oh no! This can- 
not be done by those who reverence knowledge. I simply 
assert that Nature exhibits a diversity of operations. The 
various trades and professions must be filled. If all were 
sedentary men, who would compel the earth to yield her 
increase? or preside at the forge of the artificer? or speed 
the shuttle of the artisan? or spread the sail that bears to 
remotest regions, subsistence and wealth? 

The use and ingenuity of the hands, should be encour- 
aged in children. Neither should their ruling tastes be 
too much counteracted, in selecting their business for life. 
The due admixture, and welfare of different trades and 
professions in the body politic, is like the fine economy 
of the frame. '^So that the eye cannot say to the hand, 
nor again the hand to the feet, I have no need of you.'* 
It is becoming but too common to depress mechanics and 
agriculturists, the very sinews and life-blood of the land, 
and to elevate a sort of speculating indolence, which in 
the end, may make the drones disproportionate to the 
honey in our national hive. 

Yet whatever mental tendency our children may re- 
veal, or to whatever employment they are destined, let 
us teach them the art of thinking. Let us prize the slight- 
est fragment of thought, which in broken whispers they 
submit to our ear. While we require their opinion of the 
sentiments and language of authors, the traits of character 
which they perceive around, and the trains of thought 
which they find most salutary or agreeable, let us gently 
but faithfully regulate a dazzled imagination or a de- 
fective judgment. It has been said of one of our distin- 
guished divines, that his mind in childhood, received im- 
pulse and coloring from a pious mother, who taught him 
how to think. . Though she was early removed, he imbibed 
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from her ttdtion, that love of letters, that taste for orig- 
inal and independent research, which impelled him to con- 
quer all the hardships of restricted circnmstances, and 
obtain the benefits and honors of classic education. 

FINISH OF STJPBBMB IMPOBTANGB 

MOTHBBS should never remit their exertions until by 
teaching their children to think, they familiarize 
them with the power and use of their own minds. 
Especially let them not ** despise the day of small things,'* 
nor despair, if the effect of their arduous labor is not im- 
mediately, or distinctly visible. A friend of the great 
Michael Angelo, saw him one day, at work upon a statue. 
Long afterward, he called, and it was yet unfinished. 

**Have you been idlef 

"Ah, no. I have retouched here, and polished there. 
I have softened this feature, and brought that muscle forth 
in bolder relief. I have given more expression to the lip, 
more grace and energy to the form.'* 

*' Still these are but trifles.'' 

"It may be so. But recollect that trifles make per- 
fection, though perfection itself is no trifle." 

The sculptor upon his dead marble, ought not to sur- 
pass in patience, us, who fashion the living image, and 
whose work is upon the "fleshy tables of the heart." Can 
we keep too strongly in view, the imperishable nature, the 
priceless value of those for whom we toil! In every child, 
there is an endless history. • • • 

DOMBSTIO BDUOAHON BOOTBD KOT QBAFTED 

MOTHBBS of the millions of children who are yet to be 
educated in this Western World, to whom our 
country looks, as her defense and glory. Mothers, 
of millions of immortal beings, have you any time to 
waste! any right to loiter in your great workt 

"No instruction, says an eloquent French writer, will 
throw deep roots into a country, unless it reach children 
through the mother, and men through women. The pub- 
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lio instmctor is only a dry instrument, who teaches the 
alphabet; the mother of a family is a moral power, ripen- 
ing thonghti at the same time that she opens hearts to 
love, and sonls to charity/* It is not to be expected, 
that all who might desire it, are so situated as to be able 
to take charge of the education of their children. Still 
there are many whom fortune favors, who have ^^no heart 
for the matter/' It would seem the duty of those mothers 
to attempt it, who are relieved from the necessity of labor 
for their subsistence, who have comfortable health, a com- 
petent share of knowledge, and minds open to improve- 
ment . . . Let us keep our children for our own, 
during their earlier years. The world will have them 
long enough afterwards. 

—From 'liOtton to Motlien.'' 
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HOW DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT DE- 
VELOPS INTELLIGENCE 

By HARRIET MARTINBAU 
Author of "Houfidiold Edacation;" ''Society in America,'' Ete. 




THE SCIENCE OF HOME TRAINING 

I HE fundamental difference between school and 
home is clear enough. At school, everything 
is done by rule, by a law which was made 
without a view to any particular child, and 
which governs all alike; whereas, at home the 
government is not one of law, working on from year to 
year without change, but of love, or, at least, of the mind 
of the parents, varying with circumstances and with the 
ages and dispositions of the children. There is no oc- 
casion to point out here how great are the moral advant- 
ages of a good home in comparison with the best of schools. 
Our business now is with the intellectual training. ,Can 
the advantages of school law be brought into the homet 

I think they may, to a certain extent; and I think it 
of great importance that they should. Law will not do 
all at home that it does at school. It is known to be new 
made, for the sake of the parties under it, and it cannot 
possibly work so undeviatingly in a family as in a school; 
and the children of a family, no two of whom are of the 
same age, cannot have their faculties so stimulated to 
achieve irksome labor as in a large class of comrades of 
the same age and standing. But still, rule and regularity 
will do mudi; and when we consider the amount of drudg- 
ery that children have to get through in acquiring the 
elements of knowledge, we- shall feel it to be only humane 
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and fair to give them any aid that can be afforded through 
the plans of the household. 

HOW TO BEOIK TRAINING THE MIND AT HOME 

THOSE kinds and parts of knowledge which interest the 
reasoning faculties and the imagination are not in 
question just now. They come by and by, and can 
better take care of themselves, or are more sure to be 
taken care of by others, than the drudgery which is the 
first stage in all learning. The drudgery comes first; and 
it is wise and kind to let it come soon enough. The quick- 
ness of eye, and tenacity and readiness of memory, which 
belong to hifancy, should be made use of while at their 
brightest, for gaining such knowledge as is to be had by 
the mere eye, ear, and memory. How easily can the most 
ordinary child learn a hymn or other piece of poetry by 
heart, — sometimes before it can speak plain, and very 
often indeed before it can understand the meaning! What 
a pity that this readiness should not be used, — ^that the 
child, for instance, should not learn to count, and to read, 
and to say the multiplication table, while it can learn 
these things with the least trouble. We must remember 
that while we see the child to be about a great and heavy 
work, the child himself does not know this, and cannot be 
oppressed by the thought. All he knows about is the little 
bit he learns every day. And that little bit is easy to him, 
if the support of law be given him. It is here that law 
must come in to help him. He should, if possible, be saved 
all uncertainty, all conflict in his little mind, as to his 
daily business. If there is a want of certainty and punctu- 
ality about his lessons, there will be room for the thought 
of something which, for the moment, he would like better; 
and again, his young faculties will become confused and 
irregular in their working from uncertainty of seasons 
and of plans. If there can be a particular place and a 
particular time for him every day but Sundays, and he 
is never put off, his faculties will come to their work with 
a freshness and steadiness which nothing but habit will 
secure. A law of work which leaves him no choice, but 
sets his faculties free for his business, saves him half the 
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labor of it, as it does in after life to those who are so 
blessed as to be destined to necessary and not voluntary 
labor. In houses where there cannot be a room set apart 
for the lessonsy perhaps there may be a comer. If there 
cannot be a place, perhaps there may be a time; and the 
time shonld be that which can be secured from interrup- 
tion. Where the father is so fond of his children and so 
capable of self-denial for their sakes as to devote an hour 
or two of his evenings to the instruction of his children, 
he may rely upon it that he is heaping up blessings for 
himself with every minute of those hours. His presence, 
the presence of the worker of the household, is equal to 
school and home influence together. The scantiness of 
his leisure makes the law, and his devotedness in using 
it thus makes the inestimable home influence. Under his 
teaching, if it be regular and intelligent, head and heart 
will come on together, to his encouragement now, and his 
great future satisfaction. 

When I come to speak of habits, by and by, it will be 
seen that this introduction of law at home is to relate 
only to affairs of habit and intellectual attainment. The 
misfortune of school is that the affections and feelings 
must come under the control of law, instead of the guid- 
ance of domestic love. It would be a wanton mischief, in- 
deed, to spoil the freedom of home by stretching rule and 
law there beyond their proper province. 

IKTEIiLIOEKCB WrTHOUT BOOKS 

THEBB are houses, many houses, and not always very 
poor ones, where the parents think they cannot 
provide for the intellectual improvement of their 
children, and mourn daily over the thought. I wish such 
parents could be induced to consider well what intellectual 
improvement is, and then they would see how much they 
may do for their children's minds without book, pen, or 
paper. It goes against me to suppose children brought 
up without knowledge of reading and writing; and I trust 
this is not likely to be the fate of any children of the 
parents who read this. But it is as well to suppose the 
extreme case, in order to see whether even people who 
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cannot read and write must remain ignorant and debarred 
from the privileges of mind. 

In America I saw many families of settlers, where 
the children were strangely circnmstanced. There was 
always plenty to eat and drink; the bams were full of 
produce, and there were horses in the meadow, and every 
child would have hereafter a goodly portion of land, but 
there were no servants, and there could be no *' educa- 
tion,'' because the mother and children had to do all the, 
work of the house. In one of these homes the day was 
spent thus. The father (a man of great property) went 
out upon his land, beyond daylight, taking with hjm his 
little sons of six and seven years old, who earned their 
breakfast by leading the horses down to water, and turn- 
ing out the cows, and sweeping the stable ; and when the 
milking was done (by a man on the farm, I think), they 
brought up the milk. Meantime, their mother, an educated 
English lady, took up the younger children, and swept 
the kitchen, lighted the fire, and cooked the beef -steak for. 
her husband's breakfast, and boiled the eggs which the 
little ones brought in from the paddock. Soon after seven, 
the farmer and boys were gone again, and then the mother 
set down in the middle of the kitchen floor a large bowl, 
of hot water and the breakfast things ; and the little girl 
of four, and her sister of two, set to work. The elder 
washed the cups and dishes, and the younger wiped them, 
as carefully and delicately as if she had been ten years 
older. She never broke anything, or failed to make all 
bright and dry. Then they went to make their own little 
beds ; they could just manage that, but not the larger ones. 
Meantime their mother was baking, or washing, or brew- 
ing, or making soap, — ^boiling it in a caldron over a fire 
in the wood. There were no grocers' shops within scores 
of miles. In the season, the family had to make sugar 
in the forest from their maple-trees, and wine from the 
fruit they grew; and there were the apples, in immense 
quantities, to be split and cored, and hung up in strings 
for winter use. Every morning in the week was occupied 
with one or another of these employments; and in the 
midst of them, dinner had to be cooked, and ready by 
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noon, — another beef-steak, with apple-sauce or onions, 
and hot ^^com" bread (made of Indian meal), and 
a squash pie, or something of the sort. There was 
enough to do, all the afternoon, in the finishing of the 
morning's work; and there must be another steak for 
tea or supper. The children had been helping all day; 
and now their parents wished to devote this time — after 
six p. M. — ^to their benefit. It is true, the mother had now 
to sew, this being her only time for making and mending; 
but she got out the slates and lesson-books, and put one 
little girl and boy before her, while their father took the 
other two, and set them a sum and a copy on the slate. 
But alas! by this time, no one of the party could keep 
awake. They did try. The parents were so extremely 
anxious for their children that they did strive ; but nature 
was overpowered. After a few struggles, the children 
were sent to bed ; and in the very midst of a sentence, the 
mother's head would sink over her work, and the father's 
down upon the table, in irresistible sleep. Both had been 
very fond of chess in former days, and the husband bade 
his wife put away her work, and try a game of chess. 
But down went the board, and off slid the men, in the 
middle of a game ! Now, what could be done for the chil- 
dren 's education here? In time, there was hope that roads 
and markets would be opened where the produce of the 
farm might be sold, and money obtained to send the chil- 
dren to schools, some hundreds of miles off; or, at least, 
that neighbors enough might settle round about to enable 
the township to invite a schoolmaster. But what could be 
done meantime? 

GOOD BBEEDING AND INTELLECT 

So MUCH might be and was done as would astonish peo- 
ple who think that intellectual education means 
school learning. I do not at all wish to extenuate 
the misfortune of these children in being doomed to write 
a bad hand, if any; to be slow at accounts; to have proba- 
bly no taste for reading, and no knowledge, except by 
hearsay, of the treasures of literature. But I do say 
that they were not likely to grow up ignorant and stupid. 
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They knew every tree in the forest, and every bird, and 
every weed. They knew the habits of all domestic ani- 
mals. They could tell at a glance how many scores of 
pigeons there were in a flock, when clouds of these birds 
came sailing towards the wood. They did not want to 
measure distances, for they knew them by the eye. They 
could give their minds earnestly to what they were about, 
and ponder, and plan, and imagine, and contrive. Their 
faculties were all awake. And they obtained snatches of 
stories from father and mother about the heroes of old 
times and the history of England and America. They 
worshipped God, and loved Christ, and were familiar with 
the Bible. Now, there are some things here that very 
highly educated people among us might be glad to be equal 
to ; and the very busiest father, the hardest-driven mother, 
may be able, in the course of daily business, to rouse and 
employ the faculties of their children, — their attention, 
understanding, reflection, memory, and imagination, — so 
as to make their intellects worth more than those of many 
children who are successful at school. Their chance is 
doubled if books are opened to them; but if not, there is 
nothing to despair about. 

HOW TO MANAGE AN AOTIVB MIND 

I WAS much struck by a day^s intellectual education of 
a little boy of seven who was thrown out of his usual 
course of study and play. The family were in the 
country, in a house which they had to themselves for a 
month, in beautiful scenery, where they expected to be 
so continually out of doors that the children's toys were 
left at home. Some days of unintermitting, drenching 
rain came; and on one of those days the little fellow 
looked round him, after breakfast, and said, *'Papa, I 
don't exactly see what I can do." He would have been 
thankful to say his lessons; but papa was absolutely ob- 
liged to write the whole day, and mamma was upstairs 
nursing his little sister, who had met with an accident. 
His papa knew well how to make him happy. He set him 
to find out the area of the house, and of every room in it. 
He lent him a three-foot rule, showed him how he might 
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find the thickness of the walls, and gave him a slate and 
pencil. This was enongk All day, he troubled nobody, 
but went quietly about, measuring and calculating, and 
writing down, — ^from morning till dinner, from dinner till 
supper; and by that time he had done. When they could 
go out to measure the outside, they found him right to 
an inch, and the same with every room in the house. This 
boy was no genius. He was an earnest, well-trained boy; 
and who does not see that if he and his parents had lived 
in an American forest, or in the severest poverty at home, 
he would have been, in the best sense, an educated boyf 
He would not have understood several languages, as he 
does now; but his faculties would have been busy and cul- 
tivated if he had never in his life seen any book but the 
Bible. Anxious parents may take comfort from the 
thought that nothing ever exists or occurs which may not 
be made matter of instruction to the mind of man. The 
mind and the material being furnished to the parents' 
hands, it is their business to bring them together, whether 
books be among the material or not. 

HOW TO USE SCIEKCE FOB THE PUBPOSES OF GOOD BBEEDINO 

IN BEGINNING a child's intellectual education, the parent 
must constantly remember to carry on his care of the 
frame, spoken of in a former chapter. The most ir- 
ritable and tender part of a child's frame is its brain; 
and on the welfare of its brain everything else depends. 
It should not be forgotten that the little creature was born 
with a soft head, and that it takes years for the contents 
of that skull to become completely guarded by the external 
bones, and sufficiently grown and strengthened to bear 
much stress. Nature points out what the infant's brain 
requires, and what it can bear; and if the parents are able 
to discern and follow the leadings of nature, all will be 
well. The most certain thing is that there is no safety in 
any other course. 

In their anxiety to bring up any lagging faculty, to 
cherish any weak power, parents are apt to suppose those 
faculties weak for whose development they are looking 
too soon. It grieves me to see conscientious parents, who 
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govern their own lives by reasoning, stimulating a young 
child to reason long before the proper time. The reflective 
and reasoning faculties are among the last that should 
naturally come into use ; and the only safe way is to watch 
for their first activity, and then let it have scope. One 
of the finest children I ever saw — a stout, handsome boy, 
with a full set of vigorous faculties — ^was, at five years 
old, in danger of being spoiled in a strange sort of way. 
The process was stopped in time to save his intellect and 
his morals, but not before it had strewn his youthful life 
with difficulties from which he need never have suffered. 
This boy heard a great deal of reasoning always going 
on; and he seldom or never saw any children, except in 
parties or in the street. His natural imitation of the 
talk of grown-up people was encouraged; and from the 
time he could speak, he saw in the whole world — ^in all 
the objects that met his senses — only things to reason 
about. He gathered flowers, not so much because he liked 
them as because they might be discoursed about. He could 
not shut the door, or put on his pinafore when bid, till 
the matter was argued, and the desired act proved to be 
reasonable. The check was, as I have said, given in time; 
but he had much to do to bring up his perceptive facul- 
ties and his mechanical habits to the point required in 
even a decent education. He had infinite trouble in learn- 
ing to spell, and in mastering all the elements of knowl- 
edge which are acquired by the memory; and his writing 
a good hand, and being ready at figures, or apt at learn- 
ing a modem language by the ear, was hopeless. He would 
doubtless have done all these well, if his faculties had been 
exercised in their proper order, — ^that is, in the order 
which nature indicates and vindicates. And now, what is 
that order t 

HOW THE MIND W0BE8 IK THB BEST OBDEB 

THE perceptive faculties come first into activity. Do 
we not all remember that colors gave us more 
intense pleasure in our early childhood than they 
have ever done since f Most of us can remember back 
to the time when we were four years old, or three; and 
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some even two. What is it that we remember? With 
one it is a piece of gay silk or printed cotton or china or 
a bed of crocuses; or we remember the feel of a pi6ce of 
velvet or fur or something rough, or the particular shape 
of some leaf, or the amazing weight of a globule of quick- 
silver, or the immense distance from one end of the room 
to the other, I, for one, remember several things that 
happened when I was between two and three years old, 
and most of these were sensations, exciting passions. I 
doubt whether I ever felt keener delight than in passing 
my fingers round a flat button, covered with black velvet, 
on the top of a sister's bonnet. I remember lighting upon 
the sensation, if one may say so, and the intense desire 
afterwards to be feeling the button. And just at that time 
I was sent into the country for my health; and I can now 
tell things about the first day in the cottage which no 
one can ever have told to me. I tried to walk round a 
tree (an elm, I believe), clasping the tree with both arms; 
and nothing that has happened today is more vivid to 
me than the feel of the rough bark to the palms of my 
hands and the entanglement of the grass to my feet. And 
then at night there was the fearful wonder at the feel of 
the coarse calico sheets, and at the creaking of the turn- 
up bedstead when I moved. After I came home, when 
I was two years and nine months old, I saw, one day, the 
door of the spare bedroom ajar, and I pushed it open and 
went in. I was walking about the house because I had 
a pair of new shoes on, and I liked to hear their pit-pat, 
and to make sure that I could walk in them, though they 
were slippery. The floor of the spare room was smooth 
and somewhat polished; and it was (at least to my eyes) 
a large room. I was half frightened when I saw that 
the blinds were down. But there was a fire; and standing 
by the fire, at the farther end, was an old woman (or to 
me she looked old), with a muslin handkerchief crossed 
over her gown, and in her arms she held a bundle of flan- 
nel. The curtains of the bed were drawn, — ^the fawn- 
colored moreen curtains with a black velvet edge, which 
I sometimes stroked for a treat. The old woman beck- 
oned to me, and I wished to go; but I thought I could 
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never walK all that way on the polished floor without a 
tumble. I remember how wide I stretched out my arms, 
and how far apart I set my feet, and how I got to the 
old woman at last. With her foot she pushed forward a 
tiny chair, used as a footstool, embroidered over with 
sprawling green leaves ; and there I sat down, and the old 
woman laid the bundle of flannel across my lap. With 
one hand she held it there safe, and with the other she un- 
covered the little red face of a baby. Though the sight 
set every pulse in my body beating, I do not remember 
feeling any fear, though I was always afraid of every- 
thing. It was a passionate feeling of wonder, and a sort 
of tender delight,— delight at being noticed and having it 
on my lap perhaps, as much as at the thing itself. How 
it ended, I do not know. I only remember further seeing, 
with amazement, that somebody was in the bed, — ^that 
there was a nightcap on the pillow, though it was day- 
time. These details may seem trifling; but if we want to 
know what faculties are vigorous in infancy, it is as well 
to learn, in any way we can, what children feel and think 
at the earliest age we can arrive at. One other instance 
of vivid perception stands out among many in my child- 
hood so remarkably as to be perhaps instructive; and 
the more so because I was not endowed with quick senses 
or strong perceptive powers, but, on the contrary, dis- 
coura^d my teachers by dulness and inattention and a 
constant tendency to revery. I was always considered 
a remarkably unobservant child. 

"the UOHQ, long thoughts'' op a little OHHiD 

I SLEPT with the nursemaid in a room at the top of the 
house which looked eastwards; and the baby brother 
mentioned above, now just able to walk, slept in a 
crib by the bedside. One summer morning I happened 
to wake before sunrise, and thought it very strange to see 
the maid asleep; the next thing I remember was walking 
over the boards with bare feet, and seeing some little pink 
toes peeping out through the rails of the crib. I gently 
pinched them, and somehow managed to keep the child 
quiet when he reared himself up from his pillow; he must 
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have caught some of the spirit of the prank, for he made 
no noise. I helped him to scramble down from the crib, 
and led him to the window, and helped him to scramble 
upon a chair; and then I got up beside him, and by using 
all my strength, I opened the window. How chill the air 
was, and how hard and sharp the window-sill felt to my 
arms I We were so high above the street that I dared 
not look down; but oh, what a sight we saw by looking 
abroad over the tops of the houses to the rising ground 
beyond! The sun must have been coming up, for the 
night-clouds were of the richest purple, turning to crim- 
son, and in one part there seemed to be a solid edge of 
gold. I have seen the morning and evening skies of all 
the four quarters of the world, but this is, in my memory, 
the most gorgeous of all, though it could not in fact have 
been so. I whispered all I knew about God making the 
sun come up every morning, and I certainly supposed the 
child to sympathize with me in the thrilling awe of the 
moment; but it could not have been so. I have some re- 
membrance of the horrible difficulty of getting the win- 
dow down again, and of hoisting up my companion into 
his crib; and I can distinctly recall the feelings of mingled 
contempt and fear with which I looked upon the maid, 
who had slept through all this, and how cold my feet were 
when I crept into bed again. 

HOW TO HELP NATUBB's BEST 

Now, if this is what children are, it seems plain that 
the faculties by which they perceive objects so 
vividly should be simply trained to a good use. 
The parent has little more to do than to see that Nature 
is not hindered in her working; to see that the faculties 
are awake, and that a sufficient variety is offered for them 
to employ themselves upon. Nothing like what is com- 
monly called teaching is required here, or can do anything 
but harm at present. If the mother is at work, and the 
children are running in and out of the garden, it is only 
saying to the little toddler, **Now bring me a blue flower; 
now bring me a yellow flower; now bring me a green 
leaf.'* At another time, she will ask for a round stone, 
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or a thick stick, or a thin stick. And sometimes she will 
blow a feather, and let it fall again; or she will blow a 
dandelion-head all to pieces and quite away. If she is 
wise, she will let the child alone, to try its own little ex- 
periments, and learn for itself what is hard and what is 
soft, what is heavy and light, hot and cold; and what it 
can do with its little limbs and quick senses. Taking care, 
of course, that it does not injure itself, and that it has 
objects within reach in sufficient variety, she cannot do 
better, at this season of its life, than let it be busy in its 
own way. I saw a little fellow, one day, intently occupied 
for a whole breakfast-time, and some time afterwards, in 
trying to put the key of the house-door into the key-hole 
of the tea-caddy. When he gave the matter up, and not 
before, his mother helped him to see why he could not do 
it. If she had taken the door-key from him at first, he 
would have missed a valuable lesson. At this period of 
existence, the children of rich and poor have, or may have, 
about equal advantages, under the care of sensible par- 
ents. They can be busy about anything. There is noth- 
ing that cannot be made a plaything of, and a certain 
means of knowledge, if the faculties be awake. If the 
child be dull, it must, of course, be tempted to play. If the 
faculties be in their natural state of liveliness, the mother 
has only to be aware that the little creature must be busy 
while it is awake, and to see that it has variety enough 
of things (the simpler the better) to handle, and look at, 
and listen to, and experiment upon. 

The perceptive faculties have a relation to other ob- 
jects than those which are presented to the five senses. 
It is very well for children to be picking up from day to 
day knowledge about colors and forms, and the hardness 
and weight of substances, and the habits of animals, and 
the growth of plants, — ^the great story, in short, of what 
passes before their eyes, and appeals to their ears, and 
impresses them through the touch; but there is another 
range of knowledge appropriate to the perceptive facul- 
ties. There are many facts that can be perceived through 
another medium than the eye, the ear, or the hand. Facts 
of number and quantity, for instance, are perceived (after 
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a time, if not at first) without illustration by objects of 
sight or sound; and it is right, and kind to the child, to 
help him to a perception of these facts early, while the 
perceptive faculties are in their first vigor. There is no 
hardship in this, if the thing is done in moderation; and 
in many cases, this exertion of the perceptive faculties is 
attended with a keen satisfaction. I have known an idiot 
child, perfectly infantine ip his general ways, amuse him- 
self half the day long with employing his perceptions of 
number and quantity. He, poor child, was incapable of 
being taught anything as a lesson; he did not understand 
speech, beyond a very few words ; but the exercise of such 
faculties as he had — and the strongest he had were those 
of order, and perception of number, quantity, and sym- 
metry — ^was the happiness of his short and imperfect life : 
and the exercise of the same faculties — ^moderate and nat- 
ural exercise — ^may make part of the happiness of every 
child's Ufe. 

HOW MOTHEBS MAY TBAIN THE SENSES 

IT IS very well to use the faculty of eye and ear as an 
introduction to the use of the inner perceptions, so 
to speak. For instance, it is well to teach a child the 
multiplication table, by the ear as well as the understand- 
ing, to teach it by rote, as one teaches a tune without 
words, as an avenue to the mystery of numbers; but the 
pleasure to the pupil is in perceiving the relations of num- 
bers. In the same manner, the eye may be used for the 
same purpose; as when the mother teaches by pins on the 
table, or by peas or peppercorns, that two and two make 
four; and that three fours, or two sixes, or four threes, 
all make twelve: but the pleasure to the pupil is in per- 
ceiving the relations of these numbers without pins or pep- 
percorns, — ^in the head: and in going on till he has mas- 
tered all the numbers in the multiplication table, per- 
ceiving them in the depths of his mind, without light or 
sound, without images or words. Children who are capa- 
ble of mental arithmetic delight in it, before their minds 
are tired; and the moment the mind is tired, the exercise 
should stop. 
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About quantity, the same methods may be used. At 
first, there must be measurement, to prove to the child the 
relation of quantities; but to what a point of precision 
the mind may arrive, after having once perceived the 
truth of quantities and spaces, is seen in the fact that 
astronomers can infallibly predict eclipses centuries be- 
fore they happen. Another department of what is called 
exact knowledge comprehends the relations of time. This 
is another case in which idiots have proved to us that 
there is an inner perception of time, a faculty which works 
pleasurably when once set to work. One idiot, who had 
lived near a striking clock, and was afterwards removed 
from all clocks, and did not know a watch by sight, went 
on to the end of his life imitating the striking of the hour 
regularly, with as much precision as the sun marks it 
upon the dial. Another, who never had sense to know 
of the existence of clock or watch, could never be deceived 
about the precise time of day. Under all phanges of 
place and households with their habits, he did and looked 
for the same things at. exactly the same moment of every 
day. And by this faculty it is that even little children 
learn the clock, — a process which, from its veiy nature, 
could never be learned by rote. In these matters, again, 
the children of the poor can be as well trained as those 
of the rich. Everywhere, and under all circumstances, 
people can measure and compute. The boy must do it if 
he is to practice any art or trade whatever ; and in every 
household there is, or ought to be^ enough of economy, 
of measuring, and cutting out, and counting and calculat- 
ing, for the girl to exercise her faculty of perception of 
number and quantity. The understanding of money is no 
mean exercise, in itself. In one rank, we see the able 
builder, carpenter, and mechanician, practiced in these de- 
partments of perception; and in another we see the as- 
tronomer detecting and marking out the courses of the 
stars, and understanding the mighty mechanism of the 
heavens as if be had himself trodden all the pathways of 
the sky. It is wise and kind to use the early vigor of these 
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faculties, the powers which perceive facts, up to the limit 
of satisfaction, stopping short always of fatigue. 

MANAGING THE MEMOBY 

THIS is the season, too, and these are the faculties to 
be employed in learning by rote. Learning by rote 
is nothing of a drudgery now compared with what 
it is afterwards; for the ear is quick, the eye is free and 
at liberty; the memory is retentive, and the understand- 
ing is not yet pressing for its gratification. At this sea- 
son, too, as has been before observed, the child does not 
look forward, nor comprehend what it is attempting. The 
present hour, with its little portion of occupation, is all 
that it sees; and it accomplishes vast things, bit by bit, 
which it would never attempt if it knew the sum of the 
matter. No one would learn to speak if he knew all that 
speech comprehends; yet every child learns to speak, 
easily and naturally. Thus it is with every art, every 
science, every department of action and knowledge. The 
beginning, the drudgery, should be got over at the time 
when it costs least fatigue. And this is why we teach chil- 
dren early to read, — so early that, but for this considera- 
tion, it is of no consequence whether they can read or not^ 
We do it while the eye is quick to notice the form of the 
letters, and while the ear is apt to catch their sound, and 
before the higher faculties come in with any disturbing 
considerations. My own opinion is that, on account of the 
feebleness and uncertainty of the hand, writing had better 
be taught later than it usually is, — ^that is, when the child 
shows an inclination to draw or scribble, to describe any 
forms on slate or paper, or on walls or sand. But what- 
ever depends mainly on eye, ear, and memory should be 
taught early, when the learning causes the most gratifica- 
tion and the least pain. • • • 

GOOD BBBEDING AS EDUOATIOK WITHOXTT EZPBESS TEACHING 

AcooBDiNG to what has been said, a child's first intel- 
lectual education lies in varied amusement, with- 
out express teaching. This is while its brain is 
infantine and tender, and its nature restless and altogether 
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Bensitive. When it shows itself quieter and more thought- 
ful, it may be expressly taught, a little at a time, with 
cheerful steadiness and tender encouragement. What it 
should learn, a healthy, well-trained child will, for the 
most part, indicate for itself, by its inquiries and its pleas- 
ure in learning. What the parent has to impose upon 
it is that whidi, being artificial, it cannot indicate for 
itself,— the art of rea^g, and the names and forms of 
numbers, and such arrangements of language as are found 
in simple poetry, or other useful forms which may be 
committed to memory. It is impossible to lay down any 
rule as to the age to be comprehended in this period; and 
it might be dangerous to do so, so various are the capac- 
ities and temperaments of children; but, speaking quite 
indeterminately, I may say that I have had in view the 
period, for orc^ary children, from the opening of the 
faculties to about seven years old. 

—Prom ^'Houflehold Education/' 
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HOW BTDNEY BMITH's CHILDBEN WEBE BBED 

B WAS very fond of children — ^liked to have them 
with him; indeed, in looking back, it often fills 
me with regret to think of the many advantages 
that ought to have been turned to better ac- 
count, in passing a life with such a man. 

He took a lively interest in all our pursuits and happi- 
ness (a happiness which, he often touchingly said, he 
had never known in childhood) ; he never lost an oppor- 
timity of showing us whatever could instruct or amuse, 
that came within his reach ; he loved to exercise our minds ; 
and I remember, often in childhood, gave my elder brother 
and myself subjects on which to write essays for him. He 
encouraged the ceaseless questions of childhood; he was 
never too busy to explain or assist; as we grew older, he 
endeavored to stimulate us to exertion by shame at ignor- 
ance. He loved to discuss with us, met us as his equals, 
and I look back with wonder at his patient refutation of 
our crude and foolish opinions. 

As we grew up we became his companions; we were 
called in to all family councils; his letters were common 
property; the tenderest mother could not have been more 
anxious and careful as to the religious tendency of any 
books we read, and often he has taken books out of my 
hands which I had ignorantly begun,' with strict injunc- 
tions to consult him about my studies. • • • 

My father employed himself much in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of all rural arts and details of farming, such as bak- 
ing, brewing, fattening poultry, churning, etc.; talking 
much to the working people, whose shrewdness and blunt 
sense delighted him. He always acquired some informa- 
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Hon from them, often kindly taking up some old woman 
returning from market into his gig and learning her his- 
tory. He said he never found anything well done in a 
small household, if the master and mistress were ignorant 
of the mode in which it ought to be done. • • • 

He always had some experiment going on. At one time 
he was bent on inventing a method of burning the fat of 
his own sheep, instead of candles ; and numerous were the 
little tin lamps, of various forms and sizes, produced; 
great the illuminations and greater the smells, the house 
being redolent of mutton-fat while this fancy lasted. 

Then he took smoking chimneys in hand, and invented 
patent iron backs, to throw out the heat of the fire by 
contracting the chimney, and facilitate sweeping them by 
the ease of removal; and, I am bound in gratitude to own, 
with much success. • • • 

Then the cheapest diet for the poor, and cooking for 
the poor, formed the subject of his inquiry: and many a 
hungry laborer was brought in and stuffed with rice, or 
broth, or porridge, to test their relative effects on the ap- 
petite. In short, it would be endless to enumerate the 
variety of subjects and objects which the activity and en- 
ergy of his mind suggested and found interest in. 

In an evening, often with a child on each knee, he would 
invent a tale for their amusement, composed of such ludi 
crous images and combinations as nobody else would have 
thought of, succeeding each other with the greatest rap* 
idity; these were devoured by them with eyes and ears, in 
breathless interest; but at the most thrilling moment al- 
ways terminated with **and so they lived very happy ever 
after, '* a kiss on each fat cheek, **and now go to bed." 

The following are extracts from such few portions of 
his diary as have been preserved, written at various times. 
These slight, unfinished fragments are not, of course, given 
as specimens of composition ; but they are, I think, of great 
value, as indicating the occupation and direction of his 
thoughts, and the wholesome training of his mind, in his 
leisure hours, and in solitude, of which he seems to have 
felt the full value for the improvement, of his character. 
In one of his letters to Jeffrey about this period, he says : 
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'^living a great deal alone (as I now do) will, I beUeve, 
correct me of my faults, for a man can do without his own 
approbation in much society, but he must make great exer- 
tions to gain it when he is alone; without it, I am con- 
vinced, solitude is not to be endured'* 

PRINCIPLES OP GOOD BREEDING AND RULES OF LIFE 
Edited by Lady Holland from Her Father's Papers. 

" 13 EMBMBEB that every person, however low, has rights 
J\^ and feelings. In all contentions, let peace be 
rather your object, than triumph: value triumph 
only as the means of peace. 

\ ** Remember that your children, your wife, and your 
servants, have rights and feeluigs; treaty them as 
you would treat persons who could turn again. Apply 
these doctrines to the administration of justice as a magis- 
trate. Bank poisons make good medicines ; error and mis- 
fortune may be turned into wisdom and improvement 

''Do not attempt to frighten children and inferiors by 
passion; it does more harm to your own character than it 
does good to them; the same tMng is better done by firm- 
ness and persuasion. 

''If you desire people to treat you as a gentleman, yon 
must conduct yourself as a gentleman should do to them. 

"When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exer- 
tion, instead of mortifying your pride. Set about lessen- 
ing those defects which expose you to neglect, and improve 
those excellences which command attention and respect. 

"Against general fears, remember how very precarious 
life is, take what care you will; how short it is, last as long 
as it ever does. 

"Bise early in the morning, not only to avoid self-re- 
proach, but to make the most of the little life that remains ; 
not only to save the hours lost in sleep, but to avoid that 
languor which is spread over mind and body for the whole 
of that day in which you have Iain late in bed* 

"Passion gets less and less powerful after every de- 
feat. Husband energy for the real demand which the dan- 
gers of life make upon it 

"Find fault, when yon must find fault, in private, if 
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possible; and some time after the offense, rather than at 
the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist, when they 
are blamed without witnesses; both parties are calmer, 
and the accused party is struck with the forbearance of 
the accuser, who has seen the fault, and watched for 3 
private and proper time for mentioning it.^ 

Keep up the habit of being respected, and do not at- 
tempt to be more amusing and agreeable than is consist- 
ent with the preservation of respect. * * * 

**Hope! Don't be too severe upon yourself and your 
own failings; keep on; don't faint, be energetic to the last. 

**If you wish to keep mind clear and body healthy, ab- 
stain from all fermented liquors. 

^' Fight against sloth, and do all yon can to make 
friends. 

''If old-age is even a state of suffering, it is a state of 
superior wisdom, in which man avoids all the rash and 
foolish things he does in his youth, and which make life 
dangerous and painful. • * * 

** Reverence and stand in awe of yourself. 

'*Take short views, hope for the best, and trust in 
God.'' 

OLD women's BTTLES FOE COKTBOIiUNa THE BODY 

I HAVE nothing new to say upon the management which 
the body requires. The common rules are the best: 
exercise without fatigue; generous living without ex- 
cess; early rising, and moderation in sleeping. These 
are the apothegms of old women; but if they are not at- 
tended to, happiness becomes so extremely difficult that 
very few persons can attain to it. In this point of view, 
the care of the body becomes a subject of elevation and 
importance. A walk in the fields, an hour's less sleep, may 
remove all those bodily vexations and disquietudes which 
are such formidable enemies to virtue; and may enable 
the mind to pursue its own resolves without that constant 
train of temptations to resist, and obstacles to overcome, 
which it always experiences from the bad organization of 
its companion. Johnson says, every man is a rascal when 
he is sick; meaning, I suppose, that he has no benevolent 
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dispositions at that period toward his fellow-creatures, but 
that his notions assume a character of greater affinily to 
his bodily feelings, and that, feeling pain, he becomes mal- 
evolent ; and if this be true of great diseases, it is true in 
a less degree of the smaller ailments of the body. • • • 

MAKE FBIENDS AND KEEP THEM 

LIFE is to be fortified by many friendships. To love, 
and be loved, is the greatest happiness of existence. 
If I lived under the burning sun of the equator, it 
would be a pleasure to me to think that there were many 
human beings on the other side of the world who regarded 
and respected me; I could and would not live if I were 
alone upon the earth, and cut off from the remembrance of 
my fellow-creatures. It is not that a man has occasion 
often to fall back upon the kindness of his friends; per- 
haps he may never experience the necessity of doing so; 
but we are governed by our imaginations, and they stand 
there as a solid and impregnable bulwark against all the 
evils of life. 

** Friendships should be formed with persons of all 
ages and conditions, and with both sexes. I have a friend 
who is a bookseller, to whom I have been very civil, and 
who would do any thing to serve me ; and I have two or 
three small friendships among persons in much humbler 
walks of life, who, I verily believe, would do me a consid- 
erable kindness according to their means. It is a great 
happiness to form a sincere friendship with a woman; 
but a friendship among persons of different sexes rarely 
or ever takes place in this country. The austerity of our 
manners hardly admits of such a connection — compatible 
with the most perfect innocence, and a source of the high- 
est possible delight to those who are fortunate enough to 
form it. 

HOW TO BE OHEEBPUL 

CHEERFULNESS and good spirits depend in a great de- 
gree upon bodily causes, but much may be done for 
the promotion of this turn of mind. Persons sub- 
ject to low spirits should make the rooms in which they 
live as cheerful as possible; taking care that the paper 
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with which the wall is covered should be of a brilliant, 
lively color, hanging up pictures or prints, and covering 
the chinmey-piece with beautiful china. A bay-window 
looking upon pleasant objects, and, above all, a large 
fire whenever the weather will permit, are favorable to 
good spirits, and the tables near should be strewed with 
books and pamphlets. To this must be added as much 
eating and drinking as is consistent with health ; and some 
manual employment for men — ^as gardening, a carpenter's 
shop, the turning-lathe, etc. Women have always manual 
employment enough, and it is a great source of cheerful- 
ness. Fresh air, exercise, occupation, society and travel- 
ing are powerful remedies. 

HOW TO MAKE BOTS BENEVOLENT 

A CHILD is bom with the power of feeling bodily pleas- 
ure and pain. The milk he receives from his nurse 
delights him. The appearance of the nurse is al- 
ways connected with that pleasure, and, by the laws of as- 
sociation, because he loves the milk he at last comes to 
love the nurse; that is, her presence excites in him the 
passion of joy. In the same manner, if his nurse, instead 
of suckling hun, had rubbed his mouth with wormwood the 
pain of the wormwood would be united with the appear- 
ance of the nurse; and because the taste of the wormwood 
excited in him the passion of sorrow, the appearance of the 
nurse would at last do the same. In this way we begin to 
connect our feUow-creatures with our pleasures and pains. 
But whence comes it that a child travels from joy to 
benevolence, and wishes to do good to the person who ex- 
cites in him pleasurable sensations! Why is he not benev- 
olent toward the pap-boat, or the nurse's gown, or any 
other inanimate object which his eye connects as frequent- 
ly with his animal pleasures as the image of his nurse! 
The progress from joy to benevolence is, I believe, entirely 
the result of experience, and the latter is a passion of 
much later growth than the other. As a child grows older, 
he perceives that the person who ministers to his joy and 
sorrow has similar feelings with himself, and that it be- 
comes his interest to attend to them. If he scratches and 
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kicks, and cries, and knocks down glasses and teacups, he 
is shaken or scolded, or sugar is refused; or he is put in 
the comer or whipped. If he pleases his superior, come 
cakes, plums, toys and amusing games. 

In the same manner, at school^ he is every day receiv- 
ing lessons of the evils of malevolence and the advantages 
of benevolence. Kicks, cuffs, privations, solitude, deter 
him on one hand; cheerful society, protection, community 
of joys, allure him on the other. In this way he learns the 
important lesson of doing good in order to promote his 
own good; and having loved the passion for its utility, he 
loves it at last for itself. In after-life, the pofet, the orator, 
the moralist, and the preacher, praise and purify this fine 
passion, give it strength, which conceals its origin, and 
makes it appear primary and original. 

HOW BAD BBEEDINO BEGINS 

IN OBDEB to make this more clear, let us suppose that a 
child was treated, to a late period, with the same uni- 
form indulgence, however numerous his faults, and 
however untoward his disposition; that nurse, father, 
mother, school-fellow and schoolmaster, all studied his hu- 
mors and ministered to his wants, without exacting from 
him in return the slightest attention to their dwn feelings. 
What motive could such a child have for benevolence? 
How would he learn to become benevolent! Why should 
he cultivate such passive human beings, more than the 
spoon, or the silver mug, which, tossed and tumbled about 
by his caprice today, are sure to appear at the dinner of 
tomorrow. 

In fact, such a blind submission to the will of any 
child would infallibly majke him a tyrant, and extinguish 
ill his mind every spark of benevolence; but if an exemp- 
tion from the necessity of attending to the feelings of our 
fellow-creatures, destroys benevolence, the necessity of 
doing so may be presumed to teach it. Where one fact, 
admitted to be true, will explain other facts equally ad- 
mitted to be true, there is no occasion to suppose other 
facts which are doubtful, in order to make a new series 
of causes and consequences. That children are bom 
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capable of feeling bodily pain and pleasure, is not dis- 
puted; that they soon learn to be benevolent toward, or to 
love their fellow-creatures, is an equally admitted fact. 
If one of these facts can be shown to be the cause of the 
other, there is no occasion to have recourse to a principle 
of benevolence as an original principle of our nature; but 
this, though a curious, is not a very impoirtant question. 
Whether innate, or early learnt, the most pure and disin- 
terested benevolence exists in human nature. Howard 
visited prisons and lazarettos, and saerificed his life for his 
fellow-creatures, let the metaphysical origin of benevolence 
be what it may. 

HOW MORALS BECOME IKBBED 

THE passion of benevolence, thus excited in our nature, 
receives the name of gratitude, when we desire to 
do good to those who have done good to us. From 
apparent gratitude, is to be deducted the hope of future 
favor from the object of our gratitude, and the dread of 
infamy for being ungrateful. The pure passion may be 
explained from the united effects of association and edu- 
cation. Sexual love is that benevolence to persons of the 
opposite sex, which proceeds from the beauty of their 
countenance or their form. 

Paternal love is the benevolence which a father feels 
toward his child. This passion, like all others which are of 
use to mankind, is very much increased by education and 
general opinion, by reason and reflection, and by compas- 
sion, by habit, and association. I see no occasion for sup- 
posing the existence of any original principle of paternal 
love. The analogy from animals is entirely against it. 
Love, when applied to persons of the same sex, like affec- 
tion, kindness, are all modifications of the same passions 
of joy, or benevolence ; an agreeable, charming, or delight- 
ful person excites these passions in us, in different de- 
grees, gives us feelings of joy, or makes us desirous of do- 
ing him some good. When benevolence excites us to give, 
it is called generosity. Hope is the belief, more or less 
strong, that joy will come ; desire is the wish it mav come. 
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There is no word to designate the remembrance of joys 
past. 

HOW TO MAKE EVBBY DAY HAPPY 

WHEN you rise in the morning, form a resolution to 
mf^e the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It 
is easily done; a left-off garment to the man who 
needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging ex- 
pression to the striving; trifles in themselves light as air 
will do it, at least for the twenty-four hours; and, if you 
are young, depend on it it will tell when you are old; and, 
if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of human time to eternity. By 
the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result: you 
send one person, only one, happily through the day; that 
is three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; 
and supposing you live forty years only after you com- 
mence that course of medicine, you have made 14,600 hu- 
man beings happy, at all events for a time. Now, worthy _ 
reader, is this not simple? It is too short for a sermon, 
too homely for ethics, and too easily accomplished for you 
to say, '*I would if I could.*' 

BEAUTY, DBE8S AND BBEEDING 

NEVEE teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd 
to tell girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no 
use! Beauty is of value; her whole prospects and 
happiness in life may often depend upon a new gown or a 
becoming bonnet, and if she has five grains of common 
sense she will find this out. The great thing is to teach her 
their just value, and that there must be something better 
under the bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness. But 
never sacrifice truth. 

BEAUTY OF STYLE 

"TTT THAT 80 beautiful as that of the Bible! what poetry 
yy in its language and ideas 1" and taking it down 
from the bookcase behind him, he read, with his 
beautiful voice, and in his most impressive manner, sev- 
eral of his favorite passages ; among others I remember — 
^^Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the 
face of an old man;'' and part of tliat most beautiful of 
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Psalms, the 139th: **0 Lord, thou hast searched me, and 
known me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine up- 
rising; thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, and art ac- 
quainted with all my ways. • • • Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say. Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be light about me; yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as the day; 
the darfaiess and the light are both alike to thee'* — ^putting 
the Bible again on the shelf. 

"There is one thing I feel very grateful to my father 
for — ^having taught me the habit of immediately hunting 
out any object I found myself ignorant of.'* ** Remember 

that, F (addressing one of his grandsons); I have 

found it most useful; never submit to be ignorant when 
you have knowledge at your elbow.'* 

BAD MANNEBS 0UTLA8TIKG LIFE 

SPEAEiNQ of manners as a part of education: "Yes, 
manners are often too much neglected; they are most 
important to men, no less than to women. I believe 
the English are the most disagreeable people under the 
sun ; not so much becliuse Mr. John Bull disdains to talk, as 
that the respected individual has nothing to say, and be- 
cause he totally neglects maimers. Look at a French car- 
ter; he takes off his hat to his neighbor carter, and in- 
quires after Ma sante demadame,' with a bow that would 
not have disgraced Sir Charles Grandison; and I have 
often seen a French soubrette with a far better manner 
than an English duchess. Life is too short to get over a 
bad manner; besides, manners are the shadows of virtue." 

HOME TRAINING FOB DAU0HTEB8 

THOUQH the subject of education is now much more 
generally studied and understood than it was form- 
erly, yet the following slight hints, written at the 
request of a very young mother, when my father was a 
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very young man, may not be entirely without value and 
interest to some young mother now; and at least show 
how early he felt the value and importance of education 
to women. 

''I am afraid, my dear madam, you will find in these 
few hints little which you have not already anticipated, 
and that their only merit will be, that intention of being 
useful to your children by which they are dictated. Your 
daughters will have a great deal to do, and you will have 
a great deal to superintend; and exertion on their part, and 
inspection on yours, will lose very much of their effects 
without a systematic distribution of time. I cannot com- 
pliment you with having been a great economist of life. 
In your own instance indeed it is not of much importance ; 
but the education of your daughters ought to (and I am 
sure will) impose upon you a restraint of natural propen- 
sities. If you wish to be useful to them, you must be ac- 
tive, persevering and systematic ; you must lay out the day 
in regular plots and parterres; and toil and relax at in- 
tervals, fixed as much as your other affairs will permit. 
The consideration of religion may perhaps be brought too 
frequently before the minds of young people. Pleasure 
and consolation through life may be derived from a judi- 
cious religious education; a mistaken zeal may embitter 
the future days of a child with superstition, melancholy, 
and terror. Short prayers at rising and going to bed; a 
regular attendance at church; the precepts of a mother 
as a friend, sparingly and opportunely applied, appear 
to me to be the best kind of foundation for the superstruc- 
ture of religion.** # • • 

HOW TO TEACH A HAPPY BELIGION 

"•^OD had made us with strong passions and little wis- 
\J dom. To inspire the notion that infallible ven- 
geance will be the consequence of every little de- 
viation from our duty is to encourage melancholy and de- 
spair. Women have often ill health and irritable nerves ; 
they want moreover that strong coercion over the fancy 
which judgment exercises in the minds of men; hence they 
are apt to cloud their minds with secret fears and super- 
stitious presentiments. Check, my dear madam, as you 
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value tlieir future comfort, every appearance of this in 
your daughters; dispel that prophetic gloom which dives 
into futurity, to extract sorrow from days and years to 
come, and which considers its own unhappy visions as the 
decrees of Providence. We know nothing of tomorrow; 
our business is to be good and happy today. 

HOW TO TEACH GIBLS LITBRATUBB AT HOME 

"XF YOU can get them to read in a connected method, you 
J[ will have gained a point of great importance. For 
example, Spenser precedes Dryden, Pope, etc.; and 
by following this order of precedence, you see the improve- 
ment of language, and remark how each poet is indebted to 
those who went before him. Voyages and travels, and the 
history of modern Europe, would exhaust the longest life. 
Botany they will be delighted with. 

**I have given a list of some few books in the principal 
departments of knowledge, in case they should strike into 
any one of them. The truth is, it is not important what 
part of knowledge they love best. A woman who loves 
history, is not more respectable than a woman who loves 
natural philosophy; either will afford innocent, dignified, 
improving occupation. If they show no predilection, then 
give them one : if they do, follow it. We move most quick- 
ly to that point where we wish to go. 

**Let your children see that you are sorry to restrain 
them, happy to indulge them. Confess your ignorance 
when they put questions to you which you can not answer, 
and refer them elsewhere; and relax from your instruc- 
tion and authority in proportion as your children want 
them less. I write positively, my dear madam, to avoid 
the long and circuitous language of diffidence, not because 
I attach any value to my opinions. • • • 

** Adieu, my dear madam; take courage, exert yourself. 
If there be one sight on earth which commands interest, 
respect, and assistance from men, it is that of a good 
mother, who, under the providence of God, exerts her 
whole strength for the advantage and improvement of her 
children.*' 
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FAMOUS STORIES OF THE BEST 
BREEDING 

By ELIZABETH STAEUNG 
Author of '^oble Deeds of Women.'' 




CATHEBIKE DOUGLAS 

|HE death of James the First, of Scotland, was 
marked by an act of loyalty, the recital of which 
causes us to shudder with horror. 

^' James, having dismissed his army at the 
time, without even reserving to himself a body- 
guard, was supping in a Dominican convent, in the neigh- 
borhood of Perth. 

''Sir Robert Grahame brought a party of outlaws, in 
the dead of the night, to that place, and posted them near 
the convent. Walter Straton, one of the king's cupbear- 
ers, left the chamber in which the king was at supper, to 
bring him some wine ; but perceiving armed men standing 
in the passage, he gave the alarm, and was immediately 
killed. 

''Catherine Douglas, one of the queen's maids of 
honor, ran to bolt the outer door of the chamber; but she 
found the bar had been taken away, in order to facilitate 
the entrance of the murderers. Without hesitating a mo- 
ment, this courageous woman thrust her arm into the 
staple ; but alas 1 what could the slender arm of a delicate 
female avail against a numerous band of armed ruffians? 
They burst open the door, shattered in pieces the arm 
which generously strove to oppose their entrance, and 
rushed, sword in hand, upon the king. Patrick Dunbar, 
brother to the Earl of March, was killed in attempting to 
defend his sovereign; and the queen herself received two 
wounds, in vainly endeavoring to interpose betwixt her 
husband and the daggers of the assassins. James de- 
fended himself as long as he could, but at last expired un- 
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der the repeated strokes of his murderers, after having re- 
ceived twenty-eight wounds/* 

MABOABET BOPEB 

MODEBN history commemorate the name of Margaret 
Boper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More, as an 
illustrious example of filial affection. When Sir 
Thomas, who had refused to take the oath of supremacy, 
was cast into prison, his daughter, who was overwhelmed 
with grief, was, through incessant importunity, permitted 
to visit him. Admitted at length to his prison, she en- 
deavored, by every argument, expostulation and entreaty, 
to induce him to relent from his purpose. But her elo- 
quence, her tenderness and her tears, were alike ineffect- 
ual; constant to the last, the principles of this great and 
unfortunate man were not to be shaken. Margaret cor- 
responded with her father during the whole of his impris- 
onment, and when deprived of pen and ink. Sir Thomas 
contrived to write to her by means of a coal. 

When sentence had been passed upon him, and he was 
returning towards the Tower, Margaret rushed through 
the populace and the guards, and, without speaking, threw 
her arms round her father *s neck, clinging closely to him, 
in the stupor of despair. Even the guards melted into 
compassion at this affecting scene. The fortitude of the 
noble prisoner seemed for a moment to be shaken with 
the sight of his daughter's sorrow. Tenderly embracing 
her he withdrew himself from her arms. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he proceeded a few paces further, when she again 
rushed towards him, and, in a paroxysm of sorrow more 
eloquent than words, threw herself on his bosom. Tears 
flowed down the venerable cheeks of Sir Thomas, while he 
gazed upon her with tender earnestness ; having entreated 
her prayers for him, he bade her affectionately farewell. 

Margaret extended her cares to the lifeless remains of 
this beloved parent. Through her interest and exertions, 
his body was, after his execution, interred in the Chapel 
of St. Peter's ad vinada, within the precincts of the 
Tower; it was afterwards removed, according to the ap- 
pointment which had been made by Sir Thomas during 
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his lifetime, to the chancel of the church of Chelsea. His 
head, in conformity with the sentence, having remained 
fourteen days exposed upon London Bridge, would have 
been cast into the Thames, had it not been purchased by 
his daughter. Inhumanly summoned in consequence be- 
fore the council, Margaret firmly acknowledged and justi- 
fied her conduct. Such intrepedity could not escape King 
Henry *s vengeance; she was cast into prison, whence, 
after some vain attempts to subdue her courage by men- 
aces, she was permitted to escape, and join her husband 
and family. At her death, which took place nine years 
after these events, the head of her unfortunate parent was 
interred with her, in her arms according to some histor- 
ians; or, as others say, deposited in a leaden box, and 
placed upon her coffin. 

THE DUCHESS OF BAVABIA 

GUELPH, Duke of Bavaria, having made war on the 
Emperor, Conrad the Third, that prince besieged 
him in the castle of Weinsperg. The duke sup- 
ported the siege with heroic bravery, and only yielded to 
superior force. The, emperor treated the person whom 
Guelph had sent to him to capitulate with great civility, 
and gave his word that the duke and his troops should be 
permitted to pass through the Imperial army unmolested. 
The duke^s lady, however, suspected that some fatal de- 
sign against her husband was concealed under this appear- 
ance of clemency. She therefore wished to make a more 
certain engagement than that of mere words. She sent a 
gentleman to the emperor, to demand from him safe con- 
duct, not only for herself, but also for the other ladies and 
women that were in the castle ; that they might be suffered 
to pass unmolested, and be conducted to a place of secur- 
ity; and that they should also be at liberty to take what- 
ever they could carry with them. To this request Conrad 
readily acceded. 

In the presence of the emperor and all his army, their 
departure from the castle took place; but every one was 
overcome with astonishment when they saw pass first the 
duchess, then countesses, baronesses and other ladies of 
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quality, whose husbands bad offended against the em- 
peror, each with difficulty carrying her lord on her should- 
ers. 

It had been supposed, in the army, that when the duch- 
ess demanded the favor, it was only with a view to save 
their gold, silver and jewels, and no suspicion was enter- 
tained of their real intentions. The emperor was sur- 
prised at the sight, and could not help being touched with 
the tenderness and courage of these ladies, who considered 
their husbands as their real treasure, which they esteemed 
more than gold or jewels. Yielding to the admiration this 
example of conjugal tenderness had occasioned, the em- 
peror pardoned the men for the sake of the women, whom 
he commended for their fidelity to their husbands. After 
treating them to a splendid dinner, Conrad came to a sin- 
cere accommodation with Guelph and the town was saved. 

GEBTBUDE VON DEB WABT 

THE Baroness von der Wart has been justly entitled 
the most faithful of wives. Her unhappy husband 
was one of those persons who were accused of be- 
ing accomplices with John of Swabia, in the assassination 
of the Emperor Albert ; though it appears, from the testi- 
mony of both early and late historians, that he had taken 
no immediate part in the deed itself. This event took place 
in the year 1308, and to the last Rudolph von der Wart 
maintained his innocence of the crime imputed to him. 
The unfortunate man was bound alive to the wheel, but 
even in his last trying moments he was attended by his 
wife, Gertrude; who, in a letter to her friend, (Margaret 
Freienstem), written some time after that melancholy oc- 
casion, gives the following account of those, dreadful 
hours : 

**I prayed under the scaffold on which my husband 
was fastened alive upon the wheel, and exhorted him to 
fortitude. I then arose, and with thick pieces of wood 
built myself a kind of steps, by means of which I could 
mount up to the wheel, laid myself upon his trembling 
limbs and head, and stroked the hair from his face, which 
the wind had blown all over it. 'I beseech you, leave mel 
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Oh, I beseech you!' he exclaimed continually; *when day 
breaks, should you be found here, what will be your fate! 
and what new misery will you bring upon met Oh God I 
is it possible that thou canst still increase my sufferings f 
* * ' I will die with you I H is for that I come, and no power 
shall force me from you,' said I, and spread out my arms 
over him, and implored God for my Rudolph's death. 

**The day broke slowly, when I saw many people in mo- 
tion opposite us ; I replaced the thick pieces of wood whereJ 
I had found them. It was the guard, who had fled on my 
appearance, but had remained near the spot; and, as it 
seemed, caused a report to be made of what had passed; 
for at daybreak, all the people, men, women and children^ 
came flocking out of the town. 

"As more people approached, I saw also several women 
of my own acquaintance ; among them was the wife of the 
bailiff, Hugo Von Winterthur; I saluted her and begged 
her intervention with her husband, that he might order 
the executioner to put an end to my husband's cruel suf- 
ferings. 

** *He dare not do anything for me,' sighed Wart^ upon 
the wheel, again moving his head at this moment, and 
looking down upon me with his swollen eyes; *he dare 
not do anything; the queen* pronounced the sentence, and 
the bailiff must, therefore, obey; otherwise, I had well 
deserved of him that he should do me this last kindness.' 

**Some persons brought me bread and confectionery, 
and offered me wine to refresh me — but I could take noth- 
ing; for the tears that were shed, and the pity that ani- 
mated every heart and was kindly expressed, was to me 
the most agreeable refreshment. As it grew lighter, the 
number of people increased; I recognized also the sheriff, 
Steiner von Pfungen, with his two sons, Conrad and Dat- 
likon; also a Madame von Neuftenback, who wae praying 
for us. 

'^The executioner came also, then Lamprecht, the con- 
fessor. The first said, with a sigh, 'God have compassion 
on this imhappy man, and comfort his soull' The latter 

^Agnes, Queen of Hungary, daughter of the murdered emperor. 
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asked Rudolph if he would not yet confess? Wart, with a 
dreadful exertion of all his strength, repeated the same 
words that he had called out to the queen, before the trib- 
unal at Brugk (denying the charge). The priest was 
silent. 

*'A11 at once I heard a cry of *Make way I' and a troop 
of horsemen approached, with their vizors down. The ex- 
ecutioner knelt; the confessor laid his hand upon his 
breast; the horsemen halted. Fathers and mothers held 
up their children in their arms, and the guard with their 
lances formed a circle, while the tallest of the knights 
raised himself in his stirrups, and said to the executioner, 
'Whither are the crows flown, that he still keeps his 
eyest* And this was Duke Leopold. 

**My heart ceased to beat, when another knight, with 
a scornful smile, said, 'Let him writhe as long as he has 
feeling I but these people must be gone. Confounded 
wretches 1 this sighing and crying makes me mad I No pity 
must be shown here — and she here, who so increases the 
howling— who is she? and what does the woman want! — 
away with her I' 

^'I now recognized the voice of the queen. It was 
Agnes, in the dress and armor of a knight. I remarked 
immeiUately that it was a woman's voice, and it is certain 
it was Agnes. 

'* 'It is Wart's wife,* I heard a third knight say: 'last 
night, when the sentence was executed, we took her with 
us to Kyburg. She escaped from us, and I must find her 
here then. We thought that, in her despair, she had leapt 
into the moat of the castle. We had been seeking her 
since this morning early. God I what faithful love! — ^let 
her alone; nothing can be done with her.' 

*'I here recognized the mild-tempered Von Landen- 
berg. How well did he now speak for me! I could have 
fallen at his feet. 

" 'Well, Gertrude,' cried a fourth to me, 'will you not 
take rational advice f Do not kill yourself I save yourself 
for the world! you will not repent of it' Who was this! 
Margaret! I trembled; it was she who wanted to persuade 
me, at Brugk, to leave the criminal Wart to his fate, and 
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pass days of joy with her. Then I too could almost have] 
exclaimed, 'God! this is too mnch-— cease T 

^' Agnes made a signal to an esquire to raise me up, 
and bring me away from the scaffold. Hci approached me 
but I threw my arm round it, and implored my own and 
my husband's death; but in vain; two men dragged me 
away. I besought assistance from Heaven : it was granted^ 

**Von Landenberg (otherwise a faithful servant of 
Austria) once more ventured to speak for me. * Cease to 
humble her; such fidelity is not found on earth: angels in 
heaven must rejoice at it; but it would be good if the 
people were driven away I* 

''They let me loose again; the horsemen departed; 
tears flowed from Lamprecht's eyes; he had acted strictly 
according to his duty, and executed the will of the queen; 
he could now listen to the voice of nature, and weep with 
me. *I can hold out no longer, noble lady! I am van- 
quished ; your name shall be mentioned with glory among 
saints in heaven, for this world will forget it. Be faithful 
unto death, and God will give you the crown of life,' said 
he: he gave me his hand and departed. 

** Every one now left the place except the executioner 
and the guard; evening came on, and at length silent 
night ; a stormy wind arose, and its howling joined with the 
loud and unceasing prayers which I put up to the Almighty. 

''One of the guard now brought me a cloak, to protect 
me from the wind, because it was night; but I got upon 
the wheel, and spread it upon the naked and broken limbs 
of my husband; the wind whistled through his hair; his 
lips were dry. I fetched some water in my shoe, which 
was a refi:eshment to us both. I know not, my dearest 
Margaritha, how it was possible for me to live through 
such heart-l3reaking and cruel hours. But I lay as if 
guarded and wonderfully strengthened by God, continu- 
ally praying, near the wheel, on which my whole world re- 
posed. 

"As often as a sigh broke from the breast of my Eu- 
dolph, it was a dagger to my heart; but I consoled myself 
with the hope that after a short time of suffering, the 
eternal joys of heaven would be my portion, and this gave 
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me courage to suffer; I knew, too, for whom I suffered, 
and this gave me strength in the combat^ so that I endured 
to the very last moment. 

'^Though Wart had at first so earnestly begged me not 
to increase his agonies by my presence, yet he now thanked 
me as much for not having left him; in my prayers to God 
he found consolation and refreshment, and it was a com- 
fort to his soul when I prayed. 

'^How the last dreadful morning and noon were spent, 
permit me to pass over in silence. A few hours before 
evening, Budolph moved his head for the last time ; I raised 
myself up to him. He murmured, very faintly, but with 
smiling love upon his lips, these words, 'Gertrude, this is 
fidelity till death I' and expired. On my knees I thanked 
God for the grace which he had given me, to remain faith- 
ful to the end.*' 

OIOEBO AND BOLLIN OK OOBNELIA 

OTTiNOTiLiAN iuf onus US that the Gracchi were indebted 
for much of their eloquence to the care and institu- 
tions of their mother, Cornelia, daughter of the 
great Scipio, whose taste and learning were fully displayed 
in her letters, which were then in the hands of the public; 
and Cicero, the greatest orator Bome ever produced, says, 
"We have read the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi,from which it appears that the sons were educated, 
not so much in the lap of the mother, as from her conver- 
sation.'' 

** Cornelia's extraction was the noblest in Bome, and 
her family the richest ; yet it was not either her birth or 
fortune which rendered her memory inmiortal, but the 
virtuous example which she gave, in her own conduct, to 
her countrywomen and posterity. The following interest- 
ing anecdote is recorded of Cornelia, and although foreign 
to the present subject, well deserves our attention. A lady 
of Campania, coming to make her a visit, and lodging in 
her house, displayed with pomp whatever was then most 
fashionable and valuable for the toilet, gold and silver, 
jewels, diamonds, bracelets, pendants and all the appar- 
atus which the ancients called mundum muliebrem 
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(woman's world). She expected to find somewhat still 
finer, in the honse of a person of her quality, and desired 
very importunately to see her toilet. Cornelia artfully 
prolonged the conversation till such time as her children 
came home, who were then gone to the public schools, and 
pointing to them as they entered, *See here,' says she, 'are 
my jewels.* Et hac, inquit, ornamenta mea sunt.'' 

**We need only,'' observes M. de Bollin, '^examine our 
own thoughts, in relation to those two ladies, to find out 
how far superior the noble simplicity of the one was to 
the vain magnificence of the other: and, indeed, what 
merit or ability is there in buying up a large collection of 
precious stones and jewels, in being vain of them, or in not 
knowing how to talk of anything else? And on the other 
hand, how truly worthy is it, in a person of the first qual- 
ity, to be above such trifles, to place her honor and glory 
in the good education of her children, in sparing no ex- 
pense towards the bringing it about, and in showing that 
nobleness and greatness of soul do equally belong to both 
sexes I" 

—From ''Noble Deeds of Women.'' 
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GOOD BREEDING AS A TRADITION OF 
CHARACTER 

(EDiTOBiAii Summary and Bbvibw) 

8 Lady Holland records her father's ideas of 
breeding, she records at the same time the evi- 
dences that his theories took effect in the family 
chiefly throngh her mother's practice. Regard- 
less of his title of ** Reverend" which was often 
forgotten because he was one of the wittiest and most 
agreeable men alive, Sydney Smith had been so bred that 
at every crisis, he was recognized as one of the few men 
able to stake prospects of the highest preferment on com- 
mon honesty. With his choice between a seat in the House 
of Lords and holding the simple good faith which every 
friend he had among plowmen could understand, he 
showed himself one of the '*best bred men in England" 
by holding to simplicities, such as in the last chapter of 
Proverbs, Lemuel records that his mother taught him. 

If good breeding is considered as a tradition of char- 
acter, transmitted ** through the heart" in forming the 
mind, it seems essentially the same in all centuries after 
civilization has developed intelligence enough to define its 
principles. In the first half of the Nineteenth century, 
"Chamberlain's Selected Letters" published in England, 
included a number which show that during a period of 
over fifteen centuries, the same idea of breeding illustrated 
by Sydney Smith had been defined and redefined as a 
means of forming the character of women, first "through 
the heart" and then through the mind. "Education" as 
it draws out or develops general capacities may result in 
a general fashion of action, with a general habit of con- 
forming to it at once. As "education" means "draw- 
ing out" or developing the intellectual faculties, it does 
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not necessarily result in fixing character or personality. 
The English word ** raising'* which has been for centuries 
in use is a literal translation of the old French word for 
the results of **good breeding/* — ^not through what is now 
called ^^ eugenics'* or the science of animal selection, but 
through the use of a tradition of instruction ''for the 
heart,** tested from century to century and found to re- 
sult in ''raising** or "elevating** character. Thus after be- 
coming one of the best educated man in England, Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, recognized that he had been "badly 
raised** through his own fault. When he stood bareheaded 
in the rain at his father *s grave in public penance, he was 
confessing that he had broken away from the tradition of 
"good breeding** which belonged to every family of "de- 
cent respectability** then and now. If what the French 
might sometimes say of the best educated member of their 
"Chamber of Immortals** were translated literally, it 
would be that he had been "badly raised** or "imperfectly 
elevated.** Under this theory, as Harriet Martineau de- 
fines it, elevation of character through "raising** must 
come before the tenth year, if it is to come as an inherit- 
ance through this tradition of "the heart** preparing per- 
sonal character for the education or development of the 
mind. Since the time of St. Jerome, men have recognized 
that if this is not done by the mother, there is only a 
doubtful chance of doing it afterwards through the educa- 
tion of the mind. The letter of St. Jerome to Laeta on the 
education of her first daughter ; the letters of Sir Thomas 
More, author of Utopia, under Henry VIII., and the letters 
of Admiral, Lord Collingwood in the Nineteenth century 
all show anxiety first for "raising** girls in the best way 
and then for making the character thus formed the basis 
of education, to be carried on as far as the best education 
can go in developing the mind. At the same time, they 
show by comparison that there is no essential change in 
the ideas and principles of "breeding** or the "raising** 
which elevates human nature in women and men into ac- 
tual and personal character, strong enough to resist any 
given fashion in habits of body or mind. As St. Jerome 
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wrote of good breeding, his first care was in forming char- 
acter which would be able to resist the fashions of the 
corrupt and decadent pagan civilization of the classical 
period. Like Sir Thomas More and Lord Collingwood, 
and like Sydney Smith, he believed that in connection with 
this ^^ raising," education should begin and go on until 
every woman and every man were alike at least in being 
both well raised and well educated. As this distinction of 
methods necessary for the best results of character and of 
eflficiency, appears thus handed down from century to 
century, it will still be modem after some things now dom- 
inant in ** modem education" may have become curiosi- 
ties for the antiquarian. But regardless of theories of 
education, it **sums the centuries" to compare the follow- 
ing letters from the Chamberlain collection, as three great 
and good men, centuries apart, give their ideas of what 
the best breeding and the best education mean. 

A GREAT SAINT ON BREEDING AND EDUCATION 
(St. Jerome to Leata on ^'Raising'' Her Daaghter.) 

LET her have letters made of box and ivory, and learn 
to call them by their proper names ; these will amuse 
her, and thus amusement will become instruction. 
And let her not only know the letters in their order, so as 
to repeat their names by rote, but change the order fre- 
quently, mixing the middle with the first, and the last with 
the middle, till she can recognize them by sight as well as 
sound. But when her trembling hand begins to hold a pen, 
let its tender joints be guided by the hand of another, 
placed over hers ; or else let the letters be engraved upon 
a tablet, so that she may trace out their forms without 
wandering from the lines of the engraving. Induce her 
to put syllables together by rewards, and encourage her 
with such little gifts as please the mind of infancy. Give 
her also companions in her lessons, to excite her emula- 
tion, and even sting her by the praises they receive. Do 
not find fault with her, if she is slow; but call out her 
powers by commendation, making her feel pleasure in ex- 
celling, and pain in being excelled. Above all things, take 
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care that she does not get disgusted with her studies ; lest 
any prejudice against them, contracted in her infajicy, 
should extend beyond it 

EDUOATIKG MIND AND HEABT TOGETHEB 

LET the very names by which she learns to make up let- 
ters into words be not taken at random, but selected 
and brought together with a view to some good pur- 
pose; the names, for instance, of prophets and apostles, 
with the whole line of patriarchs, from Adam downwards, 
according to St. Matthew and St, Luke : thus, while other- 
wise engaged, her memory will be preparing for its future 
duties. Then you must look out for a tutor of approved 
age, and character, and learning; nor will a man of learn- 
ing blush to do that for a relation, or for any noble virgin, 
which Aristotle did for the son of Philip, for whose sake 
that philosopher condescended to the office of a clerk, and 
instructed him in the first rudiments of knowledge. Small 
things must not be despised, when great things cannot 
come to pass without them. The letters themselves, and 
the first rules of education, sound very differently from 
the mouth of the rustic and the learned. You must take 
care, therefore, that the silly affectation of women does 
not give her a habit of pronouncing her words imperfect- 
ly; and that she does not idly amuse herself in dress and 
jewels — of which things, one is fatal to the morals, the 
other to the elocution : do not let her learn in infancy what 
she will have to unlearn afterwards. The Gracchi are said 
to have been not a little indebted for their eloquence to 
their mother's conversation. The style of Hortensius was 
formed in his father's bosom. It is a hard thing to get rid 
of that which the untutored mind has first imbibed. Who 
can restore the wool of purple dye to its native whiteness? 
The vessel long retains the taste and smell with which it 
has been fresh imbued. Greek history tells us, that Alex- 
ander, the most powerful of kings, the conqueror of the 
world, never could throw off the defects in manner and 
gait which he had contracted in his infancy from his in- 
structor Leonides. For we are all disposed to imitate the 
bad; and we can soon copy a man's vices, though we can- 
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not reach unto his virtues. Take care, therefore, that her 
nurse is not drunken, or wanton, or fond of talking; but 
let her have a modest woman to carry her, and one of be- 
coming gravity to nurse her. Above all, let the infant 
soldier faiow the Captain, and the army, for whose service 
she is trained. Let her long for them, and threaten to go 
over to them. Let even her dress and apparel remind her 
for whom she is intended. Do not pierce her ears for ear- 
rings, or defile with artificial colors the beauty that is con- 
secrated unto Christ. Load not her neck with gold and 
pearls, nor burden her head with jewels, nor give her hair 
a flaming dye — ^too true an omen of the flames of hell. Let 
her pearls be of a different kind from such as she may sell 
and buy, **the pearl of great price.*' 

Eli, the high-priest, offended God by the vices of his 
sons. A man cannot be a bishop, if he has profligate and 
disobedient children. On the other hand, we are told, that 
**a woman shall be saved in child-bearing, if they continue 
in faith and charity, and holiness, with sobriety." If the 
virtues of those who are of mature age and independent 
will are imputed to the parents, how much more of those 
who are but babes and sucklings, and do not know their 
right hand from their left — ^the difference, that is, between 
good and evil I If you are so anxious that your daughter 
should avoid a viper's sting, why are you not equally care- 
ful that she be not stricken by **the hammer of the whole 
earth;*' that she drink not of the golden cup of Babylon; 
that she go not forth with Dinah, or wish to see the 
daughters of a strange land; that her feet grow not wan- 
ton, or her garments trail behind herf Poisons are never 
given, unless the cup is smeared with honey; and vices can- 
not deceive, except under the form and shade of virtues. 
How, then, you will say, are the sins of the fathers not im- 
puted to the children, and of the children to the fathers, 
but **fte soul which sinneth, it shall diet" This is 
spoken of those whose years admit of wisdom, of 
whom it is written in the Gospel, **He is of age, 
let him speak for himself." But so long as he is a child, 
and thinks as a child, till he has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and the point where good and evil, like the Pytha- 
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gorean letter,* become divergent — ^ap to that time his ac- 
tionsy good or evil, are imputed to his parents. Unless, 
indeed, you suppose that the sons of Christians, if they 
continue unbaptised, bear all the guilt of sin themselves, 
and that none of it falls on the head of those who refused 
to bestow that sacrament upon them, especially at a time 
when its recipients could not reject it ; just as, on the other 
hand, the salvation of the infants is a gain unto the par- 
ents. It was in your own power to offer your daughter or 
not (though here your condition is pecuUar, inasmuch as 
you had vowed her to God's service before she was con- 
ceived) ; but now she is offered, you can only neglect her at 
your own peril. He who offers a victim lame or muti- 
lated, or blemished in any other way, is guilty of sacri- 
lege ; how much heavier the punishment of him who offers 
a part of his own body, and the purity of an untainted 
soul, to the acceptance of his Eang, if he is careless in pre- 
serving that which he has so disposed 1 

When she is growing up, and beginning, like her Bride- 
groom, to increase in wisdom and stature, and favor with 
God and man, let her go with her parents to the temple of 
her heavenly Father; but let her not depart from the tem- 
ple. Let them seek her in the journeys of the world among 
her kinsfolk and acquaintance, and find her nowhere but 
in the sanctuary of the Scriptures, asking questions of 
prophets and apostles about the spiritual marriage of the 
soul with Christ. Let her imitate Mary, whom the angel 
Gabriel found alone in her chamber; and therefore, per- 
haps, she was alarmed, because she beheld the form of a 
man to whom she was a stranger. Let her imitate her of 
whom it is said, **The King's daughter is all glorious with- 
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THE MOTHEB AS THE GOVEBKESS 



LET her every day repeat a lesson culled from the flow- 
ers of Scripture, learning a number of verses in 
Greek, and immediately afterwards being instructed 
in Latin ; for if the tender mouth is not properly moulded 
from th e very commencement, the pronunciation will ao- 

*The letter T was made by the Pythagoreans a sjmibol of the parting 
road of human Ufe; one of its branches representing virtue, the other vice. 
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quire a foreign accent, the faults of which will pass into 
her native tongue. You must be her governess, and the 
model of her untutored infancy; take care that she sees 
nothing in you, or in her father, which she would be wrong 
in doing. Remember that you are her parents, and that 
she learns more from your example, than your voice. 
Flowers are soon dead; the violet, and the lily, and the 
crocus, soon fade in an unwholesome air. Never let her 
go into public, unless accompanied by you; nor enter the 
sanctuaries built over martyrs' tombs, or churches, with- 
out her mother. Beware of the nods and smiles of the 
young and gay; let the solemn vigils and noctums be spent 
without departing from her mother's side. Do not let her 
attach herself too closely to any one of her maidens, or 
make her ear the depository of her secrets. All should 
hear what is said to one. <i • • 

EDUOATIKG THE HANDS 

TEACH her also the working of wool, to hold the distaff, 
to place the basket in her lap, to ply the spindle, and 
draw out the threads. But let her have nothing to 
do with silk, or goldgn thread. Let the clothes she makes 
be such as to keep out the cold, and not a mere compromise 
with nakedness. * • • Let her always leave off eating 
with an appetite, so that she may be able to read and sing 
immediately. I do not approve of protracted and inordi- 
nate fastings, especially for those of tender years, where 
week is added unto week, and the use of oil and fruit pro- 
hibited. I have experienced the truth of the proverb, **A 
tired ass will not go straight.'' But the rule to be con- 
stantly observed in fasting is this: take care that your 
strength is equal to your journey, lest, after running the 
first stage, you break down in the middle of it. 

But to return to the subject; when you go into the coun- 
try, do not leave your daughter at home ; she must neither 
be able or know how to do without you, and be afraid of 
being left alone. She must not converse with people of 
the world, or be in the same house with ill-conducted vir- 
gins. She must not be present at the marriages of her ser- 
vants, or have any thing to do with the games of noisy 
domestics. 
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Let her delight be not in silk and jewels, but in the 
holy writings, where there is no gold or mosaic painting, 
like that on Babylonian leather, to arrest the eye, bat 
sound learning, corrected by sound faith, to inform the 
mind. 

A GREAT SCHOLAR ON RAISING AND EDUCATING 
DAUGHTERS 
(Sir Thomas More, concerning the Education of his Children, to Mc 
Gunnel, their Domestic Tutor) 

I HAVE received your letters, my dear Gunnel, such as I 
have always found them — ^most elegant, and full of 
affection. Your regard to my children I perceive by 
your letters — ^your diligence, from theirs; of which every 
one filled me with increased satisfaction. But what gave 
me most unfeigned pleasure was, to learn that Elizabeth 
had maintained, in her mother's absence, that modest and 
respectful behavior which few do when their mothers are 
present. Tell her that this conduct is more gratifying to 
me than the possession of all the learning in the world. 
For as I prefer learning united with virtue to all the trea- 
sures of princes ; so I look upon the reputation, when sep- 
arated from good morals, as merely infamy rendered no- 
torious and conspicuous. This more especially is the case 
in regard to women, whose knowledge, as a novelty and a 
reproach on the indolence of men, the world is eager to at- 
tack, and to lay on letters the vices of their dispositions ; 
imagining that, from the faults of the more learned, their 
own ignorance will pass for virtue. But if, on the other 
hand, any woman would unite even a moderate portion of 
learning to eminent mental virtues (which, under your 
direction, I hope all my girls will do), I reckon her to have 
made a greater acquisition of real good than if she had 
joined the wealth of Croesus with the beauty of Helen — 
not on account of the reputation which will thus be gained 
(though that also will accompany virtue, as the shadow 
does the body), but because the solid rewards of wisdom 
can neither be taken away like riches, nor decay like 
beauty; it depends upon the rectitude of one's own con- 
science, and not on the breath of others — ^the most precar- 
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ions and dangerous of supports. For as it is character- 
istic of a good man to avoid inf amy, so to seek only for 
fame is not only an indication of vanity, but subjects a man 
to ridicule and wretchedness. He must have a troubled 
soul indeed, who is elevated with joy, or depressed with 
grief, according as the opinion of mankind, happens to 
fluctuate. There is no greater benefit, in my opinion, de- 
rived from learning, than that inestimable lesson which 
it teaches, to regard in the pursuit of literature not its 
applause but its utility. Although some pretenders have 
abused learning, as well as other good things, as merely 
the means of acquiring applause, yet the most learned 
men, those philosophers who have pointed out the wisest 
rules of human life, have ever taught more salutary pre- 
cepts. 

I have dwelt at greater length on the impropriety of 
directing the mind to applause, because, my dear Gunnel, 
you have in your letter declared it as your opinion, that 
the lofty and aspiring genius of my Margaret ought to be 
curbed. In this judgment I entirely agree; and I trust 
you will also allow with me, that a habit of fixing the mind 
on vain and meaner ends, depresses and degrades a gen- 
erous and noble disposition ; while, on the other hand, that 
mind is exalted which aspires to virtue and real good, 
neglecting those shadows which men usually mistake for 
solid benefits. It is from a conviction of these truths, my 
dear Gunnel, that I have entreated not only you, who I 
knew would voluntarily second my aims from your tender 
regard to all my children; that I have not only entreated 
my wife, whose maternal tenderness sufficiently impels her 
to the most earnest endeavors; but that I have also en- 
treated all my friends to take every opportunity of warn- 
ing my children to avoid the precipices of pride and van- 
ity, and walk in the smooth and level paths of modesty — 
to look without emotion on the glare of gold; and not to 
sigh for thosQ things which they falsely admired in an- 
other. I have entreated my friends to admonish them, 
that they should not value themselves more when pos- 
sessed of beauty, nor less when deprived of it; that they 
should not, through negligence, deface the beauty which 
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nature may have given them, nor endeavor to increase it 
by improper arts; that they should account virtue the 
first good, and learning the second; that from learning 
they ought to derive its most sublime lessons — ^piety to- 
wards God, benevolence towards all men, modesty of the 
heart, and Christian humility. By such conduct it is that 
they will secure to themselves from God the rewards of an 
innocent life, in the certain expectation of which they will 
not be afraid of death; and, being possessed of a solid 
source of pleasure, will neither be buoyed up with empty 
applauses, nor cast down by unjust reproaches. These I 
look upon as the true and genuine fruits of learning; and 
as I acknowledge that all the learned do not obtain them, 
so I maintain that those who deign to study with this inten- 
tion, may easily obtain this happy issue. Nor do I think 
that it affects the harvest that a man or a woman has 
sown the seed. If they are worthy of being ranked 
with the human race, if they are distinguished by reason 
from the beasts — ^that learning by which the reason is 
cultivated is equally suitable to both. Both of them, 
if the seed of good principles be sown in them, equally 
produce the germs of virtue. But if the female soil 
be in its nature stubborn, and more productive of weeds 
than fruits (an opinion which has often been employed 
to deter women from literature), it ought, in my opinion, 
to be more diligently cultivated with learning and good 
instruction, to correct by industry the defects of nature. 
These were the opinions of the most wise and virtuous 
men of antiquity. To omit others, I shall only mention 
the venerated names of Jerome and Augustine, who 
not only exhorted the most illustrious matrons and the 
most admired virgins to apply themselves to learning, but 
also assisted their progress, by diligently explaining to 
them the most abstruse parts of Scripture; and wrote to 
young women letters so full of erudition, as to be barely 
intelligible to many men who profess themselves extreme- 
ly erudite. My dear Gunnel, make my dear daughters ac- 
quainted with the works of these excellent men ; and from 
hence they will learn what end they ought to propose from 
their learning, and how wholly they ought to look for its 
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fruits in a good consicence and the approval of heaven. 
Thus, internally happy and tranquil, they will neither be 
moved by the praise of flatterers, nor chagrined by the 
ignorant scoffers at learning. 

But I hear you reply, that although these maxims may 
be true, yet they are beyond the capacity of my young 
scholars; since few, indeed, of a more advanced age can 
wholly resist the ticklings of vanity. But, my Gunnel, the 
more difficult it is to get rid of the distemper of pride, the 
greater ought our correcting efforts to be from the earliest 
stages of life. Nor can I attribute the extreme obstinacy 
with which this vice adheres to our breasts to any other 
cause than that, almost from the time we are bom, it is 
implanted by nurses in the tender minds of children, cher- 
ished by teachers, fostered and matured by parents ; while 
every one instructs the pupil to expect praise as the proper 
reward of every good action. Thus, being long accus- 
tomed to look with high estimation on applause, it hap- 
pens at length, that while they endeavor to gain the ap- 
probation of the greater number, who are always the 
worst, they become ashamed to be good. To keep off this 
contagion from my children, let me entreat you and their 
mother and all my friends continually to expose the folly 
and despicable nature of vanity; and, on the other hand, to 
represent that nothing is more noble than humble mod- 
esty, so often inculcated by Christ. This lesson ought 
to be impressed upon their minds rather by teaching them 
virtue, than reproaching them with their faults, and thus 
inducing them to love, and not hate, those who give them 
wholesome counsel. It might be extremely useful, for that 
purpose, to put into their hands the precepts of some 
ancient fathers on this subject: they are monitors who 
cannot be suspected of passion, and who must derive much 
authority from their sacred character. If their lessons in 
Sallust do not occupy their whole time, you will add to 
the many other obligations I owe you, by reading some- 
thing of the sort with my Margaret and Elizabeth: for 
John and Cecil perhaps are not far enough advanced. By 
this means you will render my children, who are dear 
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to me by nature, and dearer by learning and virtue, still 
more dear by an increase of virtue and good morals. 

HOW GENTLEWOMEN MAY BECOME GENTLE 

(Admiral Lord Collingwood to his Dangliter. Ocean, at Malta, Feb. 5, 

1809) 

I RECEIVED your letter, my dearest child; and it made me 
very happy to find that you and dear Mary were well, 
and taking pains with your education. The greatest 
pleasure I have amidst my toils and troubles is, in the ex- 
pectation which I entertain of finding you improved in 
knowledge, and that the understanding which it hath 
pleased God to give you both, has been cultivated with care 
and assiduity. Your future happiness and respectability 
in the world depend on the diligence with which you apply 
to the attainment of knowledge at this period of your life ; 
and I hope that no negligence of your own will be a bar 
to your progress. When I write to you, my beloved child^ 
so much interested am I that you should be amiable, and 
worthy of the friendship and esteem of good and wise 
people, that I cannot forbear to second and enforce the 
instruction which you receive, by admonition of my own, 
pointing out to you the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of manner, to 
all people, on all occasions. It does not follow that you 
are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill- judging 
person; but, after showing them your reason for dissent- 
ing from their opinioui your argument and opposition to 
it should not be tinctured with anything offensive. Never 
forget for one moment that you are a gentlewoman, — and 
all your words and all your actions should mark you gentle. 
I never knew your mother — ^your dear, your good mother — 
say a harsh or hasty thing to any person in my life. 
Endeavor to imitate her. I am quick and hasty in my 
temper; my sensibility is touched sometimes with a trifle, 
and my expression of it sudden as gunpowder; but, my 
darling, it is a misfortune, which not having been suffi- 
ciently restrained in my youth, has caused me much pain. 
It has indeed given me more pain to subdue this natural 
impetuosity than any thing I ever undertook. I believe 
that you are both mild; but if ever you feel in your little 
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breasts that yon inherit a particle of your father's in- 
firmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that has caused 
it, until your serenity be recovered. So much for mind 
and manners ; next for accomplishments. 

No sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming at 
it; and skill is acquired by repeated attempts. It is the 
same thing in every art; unless you aim at perfection, 
you will never attain it; but frequent attempts will make 
it easy. Never, therefore, do anything with indifference; 
whether it be to mend a rent in your garment, or to finish 
the most delicate piece of art, endeavor to do it as per- 
fectly as it is possible. When you write a letter, give it 
your greatest care, that it may be as perfect in all its 
parts as you can make it. Let the subject be sense, ex- 
pressed in the most plain, intelligible, and elegant man- 
ner, that you are capable of. If in a familiar epistle you 
should be playful and jocular, guard carefully that your 
wit be not sharp, so as to give pain to any person; and 
before you write a sentence, examine it, even the words 
of which it is composed, that there be nothing vulgar or 
inelegant in them. Bemember, my dear, that your letter 
is the picture of your brains; and those whose brains 
are a compound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, are 
to blame to exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or 
the pity of their friends. To write a letter with neg- 
ligence, without proper stops, with crooked lines, and great 
flourishing dashes, is inelegant: it argues either great 
ignorance of what is proper, or great ignorance toward 
the person to whom it is addressed, and is consequently 
disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an apology, for 
having scrawled a sheet of paper, of bad pens, for you 
should mend them; or want of time, for nothing is more 
important to you, or to which your time can be more 
properly devoted. I think I can know the character of 
a lady pretty nearly by her handwriting. The dashers are 
all impudent, however they may conceal it from them- 
selves or others ; and the scribblers flatter themselves with 
a vain hope, that, as their letter cannot be read, it may 
be mistaken for sense. I am very anxious to come to 
England, for I have lately been unwell. The greatest 
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happiness which I expect there is, to find that my dear 
girls have been assiduous in their learning. May God Al- 
mighty bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary 
too. 

GOOD RAISING THROUGH LOVE OF THE BEST 
(Admiral Lord Collingwood to Lady Collingwood. Ocean, June 16, 1806.) 

THIS day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage ; 
and I wish you many happy returns of it. If ever 
we have peace, I hope to spend my latter days 
amid my family, which is the only sort of happiness I can 
enjoy. After this life of labour to retire to peace and 
quietness, is all I look for in the world. Should we de- 
cide to change the place of our dwelling, our route would, 
of course, be to the southward of Morpeth; but then I 
should be for ever regretting those beautiful views, which 
are nowhere to be exceeded, and even the rattling of that 
old wagon that used to pass our door at six o'clock in a 
winter's morning had its charms. The fact is, whenever 
I think how I am to be happy again, my thoughts carry 
me back to Morpeth, where, out of the fuss and parade 
of the world, surrounded by those I loved most dearly, 
and who loved me, I enjoyed as much happiness as my 
nature is capable of. Many things that I see in the world 
give me a distaste to the finery of it. The great knaves 
are not like those poor unfortunates, who, driven per- 
haps to distress from accidents which they could not pre- 
vent, or at least not educated in principles of honor and 
honesty, are hanged for some little thievery: while a 
knave of education and high breeding, who brandishes 
his honor in the eyes of the world, would rob a state to 
its ruin. For the first I feel pity and compassion; for the 
latter abhorrence and contempt — ^they are the tenfold 
vicious. 

Have you read — ^but, what I am more interested about, 
is your sister with youf and is she well and happy f Tell 
her — God bless her! — ^I wish I were with you, that we 
might have a good laugh. God bless me! I have scarcely 
laughed these three years. I am here with a very reduced 
force, having been obliged to make detachments to all 
quarters. This leaves me weak, while the Spaniards and 
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French within are daily gaining strength; they have 
patched and pieced until they have now a very consider- 
able fleet. Whether they will venture out, I do not know: 
if they come, I have no doubt we shall do an excellent 
deed ; and then I will bring them to England myself. How 
do the dear girls go onf I would have them taught 
geometry, which is of all sciences in the world the most 
entertaining: it expands the mind more to the knowledge 
of all things in nature, and better teaches to distinguish 
between truths, and such things as have the appearance 
of being truths, yet are not, than any other. Their edu- 
cation, and the proper cultivation of the sense which God 
has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. To inspire them with a love of everything 
that is honorable and virtuous, though in rags, and with 
contempt for vanity in embroidery, is the way to make 
them the darlings of my heart. They should not only 
read, but it requires a careful selection of books; nor 
should they ever have access to two at the same time : but 
when a subject is begun, it should be finished before any- 
thing else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their 
minds if they could acquire a sufScient knowledge of math- 
ematics and astronomy, to give them an idea of the 
beauty and wonders of the creation ! I am persuaded that 
the generality of people, and particularly fine ladies, only 
adore God because they are told it is proper, and the 
fashion to go to church; but I would have my girls gain 
such knowledge of the works of the creation, that they 
may have a fixed idea of the nature of that Being who 
could be the author of such a world. Whenever they have 
that, nothing on this side the moon will give them much 
uneasiness of mind. I do not mean that they should be 
stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings that 
flesh is heir to : but they would then have a source of con- 
solation for the worst that could happen. 

CHARACTER AS FORMED BY THE MOTHER 

IK THB8E letters, as in the theories of Miss Martineau, 
it is taken for granted that character depends on 
** raising'' or domestic education under the mother, 
rather than on the education of the intellect, through 
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whicli character gains greater power to express its 
qualities and their defects. Among men of the greatest 
intellect who have written on this subject in all ages, it 
is almost always agreed that however their own teachings 
may develop mind, character and ** disposition*' belong 
to ** raising/' to *'good breeding,*' which, in turn belongs 
to the mother of the family. AU the ** advice to mothers,'* 
given by great saints, great scholars, great men of affairs, 
has underlying it the feeling that except as they can 
make their thought effective through mothers, they can 
do little or nothing for **good breeding" or good ** rais- 
ing." There are notable exceptions when fathers in 
despair, attempt to ''mother" the family. Sir Thomas 
More may be such an exception, for he was a ^' plain man" 
while Lady More was a firm believer in the sort of edu- 
cation which results in precedence at court. This ap- 
peared at the crisis, when her husband had allowed him- 
self to be locked up in the Tower, staking everything, 
houses, lands, honors, dignities and also his head, on his 
refusal to say the few words which would make him a 
traitor to his principles. When his wife visited him in 
the Tower and urged him with frequent ''hoity-toities" 
to give over such foolishness, it is Boper, the husband of 
his daughter Margaret, who records that the great scholar 
held his peace and likewise his place in the cell, which 
changed later for the scaffold. His ideas of good breed- 
ing and of intellectual education for women made his 
daughter Margaret learned beyond most men and most 
women of later centuries, but it was good breeding, not 
learning, that immortalized her. If in such exceptional 
cases, it is the father on whom breeding depends chiefly, 
it is only the greatest fathers who succeed in realizing 
this forlorn hope. The rest, from one century to another, 
appeal to the mothers of the race, to do what cannot be 
done except at the mother's knee. After collecting the 
proverbs of Solomon, who, as the ''wisest man," had 
failed in raising his own family, the Hebrew compiler of 
the Book of Proverbs makes the conclusion of the Book, 
"the words of King Lemuel," the "prophecy that his 
mother taught him," as she "bred into" him "the law 
of kindness." 
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To Sarah Stickney Ellis, this is *'the education of the 
heart/* When she saw the first great development of 
what is now modem public education for the mind, she 
approved it. But she made a remarkable forecast which 
now draws the line clearly between domestic education, 
**good breeding** or ** raising** and the best education 
which does not begin at home and go on through the 
mother *s instruction of the ''heart** until character and 
disposition are formed in readiness to use intellectual 
education. She wrote that the difficulty of this ''good 
breeding** increased with the public demand for striking 
results of organized social effort through institutional 
control. She pointed out that only in the life of the home, 
organizing itself through the development of the "affec- 
tions** into disposition and character, could character be 
formed. This good breeding, as she showed clearly, could 
not make public its results in any way striking enough 
to compare with the display of public education for the 
mind. All the more strongly on that account she appealed 
to mothers to carry on "the education of the heart as 
woman *s best work.** These are passages from her ap- 
peal to mothers, published in the third quarter of the 
Nineteenth century: 

MOTHERrTEACHING AS GOOD BREEDING 

MANY satisfy themselves with the idea that the true 
preparation for life takes place at school. But 
looking at the matter in the light in which I have 
endeavored to place it, we see that very little can be done 
in this way at school and by strangers, in comparison with 
what can be done at home. The routine of school teach- 
ing, applied as it is almost exclusively to the acquirement 
of knowledge, leaves very little time or opportunity for 
the cultivation of the heart. Besides which, all those 
processes which materially affect the desires and affections 
must necessarily be slow, if they are to be sure and lasting 
in result. And again, who asks for these, except casually 
and by the way? Children at school are also necessarily 
treated in the mass, or divided into classes, each class be- 
ing marked by intellectual distinction, and by no other. 

Vol. 3—24 
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But parents have opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the individual character of each particular child. 
They know that to endeavor to force one to be like another, 
even in the same family and household, would be waste of 
effort, and absolute folly. One, it may be, is self -sustained, 
bold, free, and careless of praise and blame. Another is 
sensitive, timid, liable to suffer severely under condem- 
nation, and unreasonably excited by praise. One is re- 
vengeful, another forgiving. One delights in enterprise, 
another likes to sit still and feel safe. In a thousand 
ways the children of one family may differ from each 
other, and yet all have to be prepared for life as it is. * * * 
We see that life has to be prepared for, not by a system 
of acquiring knowledge alone, but by the discipline, culture, 
and training of t}ie desires and affections of the heart ; and 
here also the mother has advantages, natural and derived 
from circumstances, such as no one else can enjoy. 

MOBAL DIONTET HIOHBB THAN IKTELLECTTJAL 

MOBAL dignity, without any great amount of intellectual 
attainment, goes far with children, and is of in- 
estimable value in the mother's treatment, and in 
her influence over them. We often see this where the 
maternal government is in the hands of a woman of high 
principle, not otherwise remarkable ; and we find it in the 
after conduct of her family — ^it may be in the character 
of a strong brave man who sets his face like a flint against 
dishonesty and meanness of every kind, because his mother 
taught him to love truth and justice, and to hate a lie. * * * 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE HIQHEB THAN SCHOLABSHIP 

THEBE is a science of life which women are quite able 
to understand without being great scholars. This 
science presents itself under many aspects. One em- 
braces that true and just relation of human beings to one 
another which we call social duty. Another takes in the 
law of kindness, with its natural reciprocities of good-will, 
without which we cannot as social beings live happily, nor 
even prosper in our worldly affairs. Another compre^ 
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bends that true estimate of the worth of things visible and 
invisible which leads us to consider one great and another 
little, one honorable and another base, one to be desired 
and another abhorred, and this according to their essential 
nature and value, through all the gradations which sep- 
arate these two extremes. 

To keep always before the mind of a child this truth, 
that certain things are great and others little; but beyond 
and above all other teachings, that certain things are good 
and others bad, and not so in the estimate of human beings 
only, but good in the sight of God and approved by him, 
and bad as by him utterly condemned; good forever and 
bad forever, according to his own inmiutable law of right 
and wrong; and so to train a child that it shall love the 
one and hate the other, is, I think, to teach it the true sci- 
ence of life. 

And this the mother can teach to her children as no 
one else can, having first learned it truly herself. 

—From ''The Education of the Heart,'' 
By Mrs. Ellis. 

ANIMAL HEBEDrnr OVBBCOMB BT GOOD BBSEDIKG 

THIS view of the difference between good breeding and 
the best intellectual education has nothing to do 
with the idea forced on public attention in the 
Twentieth century, that good breeding is chiefly a result 
of animal selection and merely physical *' heredity." If 
this were to be discussed from the standpoints of the 
evolutionists, it might be said in their language that char- 
acter and disposition depend far more on ^^environment" 
during development than on heredity before birth. But 
it need not be discussed here. It has nothing whatever 
to do with what Lord Collingwood meant in urging the 
sort of breeding which makes ^^gentlewomen" gentle. He 
meant what Mrs. Ellis meant in her appeal for the ^^edu- 
cation of the heart." The mother of Napoleon meant this 
also when she rebuked him for bad breeding after his 
coronation. When he graciously extended his imperial 
hand to be kissed by all his courtiers and. the members of 
his family also, his mother refused to kiss it. ^'You are 
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my son^'^ she said, in asserting her own snperiority. This 
story is cited by one of the biographers of Washington 
to iUnstrate the fact that she taught him to ^^know his 
place" in his relations to his mother to the end of his life. 
She spelled in as many phonetic ways as Queen Anne or as 
Caxton himself, but she understood the meaning of *' rais- 
ing*' and she enforced it Her son addressed her as "Hon- 
ored Madam" in his letters. She expected and she re- 
ceived from him, as long as he lived, the marks of respect 
which "showed his raising" when a boy. He was in fact 
always somewhat in awe of her. Though to others, he 
seemed to bear his honors with the greatest meekness, she 
did not conceal her fear that too much praise would "spoil 
him." The following passages, selected to show how she 
bred the first and best American president, are from her 
biography by Margaret C. Gonkling: 

HOW TO "raise" a PBESmENT 

MABT Washington's thorough knowledge of practical 
life enabled her not only to superintend, in person, 
the complicated and important pecuniary affairs 
of her children, and the general interests of her household, 
but, also, by her indefatigable industry and ingenuity to 
supply, in a good degree, whatever was necessary to the 
welfare and comfort of her family. 

Mrs. Washington had the exclusive direction of the 
primary education of her children. At once their com- 
panion, mentor, counsellor, and friend, she encouraged 
them to mental exertion, to moral culture, to athletic ex- 
ercise. She taught them self-respect, respect for the rights 
and feelings of others, self-control, and patience under 
fatigue and suffering; she stimulated in them a fondness 
for labor and for knowledge; she inspired them with affeo- 
tion for each other, and for their country, and with the 
fear and love of God. In short, it was her systematic and 
unceasing endeavor, to illustrate and enforce willing com- 
pliance with the all-wise and immutable laws by which the 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature of man should be^ 
harmoniously and unitedly, governed. Thus order, reg- 
ularity, and occupation, sympathy, cheerfulness, and unity. 
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reigned supreme among the youthful denizens of her little 
world of home. She exacted implicit obedience from her 
children, and she tempered maternal tenderness by strict 
domestic discipline; but we are told by one who, as the 
companion of her son, occasionally shared her care and 
hospitality, that she was ** indeed truly kind,'^ 

Laurence Washington, Esq., of Chotank, thus de- 
scribed his distinguished relative : **I was often there with 
George, his playmate, schoolmate, and young man's com- 
panion. Of the mother I was more afraid than of my 
own parents ; she awed me in the midst of her kindness, for 
she was indeed truly kind; and even now, when time has 
whitened my locks, and I am the grandfather of a second 
generation, I could not behold that majestic woman without 
feelings it is impossible to describe." 

In that genuine and judicious kindness Ues the secret 
of the power always maintained by this venerated mother 
over the minds of her offspring. If she assumed the right 
to direct the actions of others, her daily life exhibited 
such powers of self-control and self-denial as convinced 
her cMldren, by more irresistible evidence than mere words 
could convey, of the justice and disinterestedness by which 
she was habitually actuated. 

GBACIOUSNESS IN '' MORAL SUASION '' 

SHE never rendered necessary restraint and discipline 
needlessly distasteful or repulsive by ascetic stern- 
ness or harsh compulsion. The power that some- 
times gently coerced the subjects of her guidance was a 
moral suasion far more effective and beneficial than in- 
fluences such as those can ever exert. 

Of all the mental qualities of this celebrated woman, 
perhaps none was more constantly illustrated in her life 
than her native good sense, the practical effects of which 
were infinitely more useful and precious to her children 
than she could possibly have rendered volumes of theoret- 
ical precept, however philosophical and profound. 

To her possession of this unpretending, but invaluable 
characteristic, emphatically, her illustrious son was in- 
debted for the education tiiat formed the basis of bis 
greatness. • • • 
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When the glorious and heart-warming intelligence of 
the successful passage of the Delaware, by Washington 
and his brave companions in arms, was communicated to 
his Mother, by the numerous friends who hastened to re- 
joice with, and to felicitate her upon so auspicious and im- 
portant an occurrence, she received the tidings with placid 
self-possession, and expressed her pleasure at the bright- 
ening prospects of her native land. 

But in relation to such portions of the despatches of 
her visitors as contained eulogistic allusions to her son, 
she simply remarked, that ** George appeared to have de- 
served well of his country for such signal services,*' and 
added: — 

**But, my good Sirs, here is too much flattery! — still, 
Oeorge will not forget the lessons I have taught him — he 
will not forget himself, though he is the subject of so much 
praise." • • • 

To the urgent and oft-repeated requests of her children, 
that she would make with them the home of her age, Mrs. 
Washington replied : — 

**I l^ank you for your dutiful and affectionate offers, 
but my wants are few in this life, and I feel perfectly com- 
petent to take care of myself." 

And when her son-in-law. Colonel Lewis, proposed to 
assume the general superintendence of her affairs, she 
resolutely answered — 

**Do you. Fielding, keep my books in order, for your 
eyesight is better than mine, but leave the executive man- 
agement to me." 

Previous to his departure for France, after the termina- 
tion of the Revolutionary War, the Marquis de La Fayette 
visited Fredericksburg, expressly for the purpose of mak- 
ing his personal adieus to the mother of his beloved hero- 
friend, and that he might solemnly invoke her blessing. 

This amiable visitor, who had frequently before en- 
joyed the happiness of conversing with her, repaired to 
the unobtrusive abode of Mrs. Washington, accompanied 
by one of her grandsons. 

As they approached the house, they observed an aged 
lady working in the adjoining garden. The materials corn- 
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posing her dress were of home-mannf acture, and she wore 
over her time-silvered hair, a plain straw bonnet. 

"There, Sir,'* said the yonnger gentleman, **is my 
grandmother." 

Mrs. Washington received her distinguished guest, with 
great cordiality, and- with her usual frank simplicity of 
address. 

**Ah, Marquis I' ^ she exclaimed, **you see an old wom- 
an; — ^but come, I can make you welcome to my poor dwell- 
ing, without the parade of changing my dress." 

The conversation of this interesting group soon turned, 
as was most natural, upon the brightening prospects of the 
young BepubUc. 

The Marquis spoke of the deep interest he cherished 
in all that related to the prosperity of the land of his 
adoption, and poured forth the fond and glowing encomi- 
ums of a full heart at each allusion to his former Chief, — 
his friend, his Mentor, his **hero." 

To the praises thus enthusiastically lavished upon her 
son, by the noble Frenchman, his hostess only replied, **I 
am not surprised at what George has done, for he was al- 
ways a good boy." 

—From "Memoirs of the Mother and Wife of 
Washington,'' by Margarel C. Conkling. 

MOTHEBHOOD AND MOBAL DIGNITY 

F»M a few simple family records, such as that of Lau- 
rence Washington of Chotank, we get a far better 
idea of what ** breeding" meant in tiie family tradi- 
tion Mary Washington represented, than from many 
volumes of eulogy. The **moral dignity'* Mrs. Ellis finds 
necessary for success in all who ^^ raise" others above the 
level of ^'animal heredity" in primitive humanity, she 
illustrated in its enduring simplicities. As a ^^ domestic 
economist" before the phrase was invented, she managed 
her home and her children by force of good will that was 
strong enough to control herself and all others. It was 
her responsibility to manage. Perhaps in the history of 
the human race, no other women ever came nearer hav- 
ing her **own way" as the mother of a family. Her mind 
was highly developed without much help from literature. 
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It was strengthened through this development instead of 
being diffused and dissipated as many minds are by many 
books. There is some evidence that she suppressed under 
her placidity the *'high temper'^ which belongs to refined 
and sensitive nerves, but there is no record that she ever 
lost it. She put the energy her mind felt when disturbed 
into action in the management of her home and into such 
work with her own hands as she was doing when Lafayette 
found her in her garden, with her garden hoe in hand. The 
two qualities in which her strength of mind showed itself 
most remarkably were self-possession and independence. 
She became a sort of political and social issue ^^in repub- 
lican court circles" in her old age. She had refused to 
give up her own home to live with her son at Mount Ver- 
non or with her daughter, Mrs. Lewis, in the **Kenmore" 
mansion at Fredericksburg. Her refusal was inflexible. 
It was her own way, as part of the ** raising" which made 
her son what he was. His *' courtiers" thought she ought 
to appear as the ** Dowager Lady Washington," dressed 
in velvet at receptions, with foreigners of distinction com- 
ing to kiss her hand. His enemies spread reports that she 
was neglected and kept in the background because she was 
too homely and old-fashioned for ** republican court 
circles." She went on in her own way, shrewd, kind, self- 
possessed and strong. If she concealed under her sim- 
plicity a pride greater than others could understand, it 
was her mother's pride, the homely pride of being first 
in her own home. As long as she lived, she kept her place 
as head of her own family, meeting the responsibilities 
which she had been compelled to learn to meet in her own 
way after the death of her husband. When, her children had 
homes of their own, she would not interfere with them, but 
they remained still under her influence. In her own home 
she remained still head of her own family, as she could 
not have been in any other home than her own. Her **fam- 
ily" included not only her own children, but an entire 
Virginia **clan," in which fifth cousins were counted as 
** close kin." It was their family duty to visit her. If 
they found her with her ** sun-bonnet" on, using the gar- 
den hoe out of doors, or at the loom indoors, they felt 
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the same awe of her which Laurence Washington so can- 
didly confessed. They could not have treated a queen 
with more respect. Hers was the real *' republican court/' 
She did not inspire fear, but veneration, by force of the 
same personality which through **good breeding *' she 
transmitted to her children. Through all the myths con- 
structed to explain her influence, appears the reality of 
character, as the power of personality, controlling others 
only through ** moral dignity. '^ She spelled **by ear** and 
she wore homespun when she pleased, but it has yet to 
be demonstrated that she was not the most influential 
woman who ever lived. She is certainly the only woman 
who knew how to ** raise'* the first president of the United 
States so well that through life, he represented **the 
prophecy that his mother taught him." She demonstrated 
that ** raising** of the right kind means *' elevation,** the 
highest, if not the only, elevation possible above the orig- 
inal and primitive level of **heredity*' as it belongs to the 
human body in all ages. 

Although Mary Washington wrote little on any subject 
and nothing at all on how she raised her family, the tradi- 
tion of good breeding, as taught then and afterwards by 
every American mother who knew how to manage her 
own family well, is represented in the rules of ''civility** 
or good behavior which when thirteen years old, George 
Washington copied into one of his exercise books. They 
have been traced back to France in their literary forms. 
In fact, most of them might be duplicated far back in the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, but they had come down also 
by word of mouth. The following, selected from Washing- 
ton's copy book ''rules** are still current, preserved as an 
oral tradition from grandmother to granddaughter, not as 
rules of "etiquette** but as principles and tests of "good 
raising**: 

THE WASHINGTON EULES OP GOOD BREEDING 

EVERY action in company ought to be with some sign of 
respect to those present. 

In the presence of others, sing not to yourself 
with a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 
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Sleep not when others speak, sit not when others stand, 
speak not when you shonld hold your peace, walk not when 
others stop. 

Turn not your back to others, especially in speaking; 
jog not the table or desk on which another reads or writes ; 
lean not on any one. 

Be no flatterer; neither play with any one, that delights 
not to be played with. 

Eead no letters, books, or papers in company; but, when 
there is a necessity for doing it, you must ask leave. Come 
not near the books or writings of any one so as to read 
them, unless desired, nor give your opinion of them un- 
asked; also, look not nigh when another is writing a letter. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious mat- 
ters somewhat grave. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, 
though he were your enemy. 

It is good manners to prefer them to whom we speak 
before ourselves, especially if they be above us, with whom 
in no sort we ought to begin. 

When a man does all he can, though it succeeds not 
well, blame not him that did it. 

Take all admonitions thankfully, in what time or place 
soever given; but afterwards, not being culpable, take a 
time or place convenient to let him know it that gave them. 

Mock not nor jest at anything of importance ; break no 
jests that are sharp-biting, and, if you deliver anything 
Avitty and pleasant, abstain from laughing thereat your- 
self. 

Use no reproachful language against any one, neither 
curse, nor revile. 

Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the disparage- 
ment of any. 

Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about you 
to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit well, if your 
stockings sit neatly, and clothes handsomely. 

Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, nor at the 
table ; speak not of melancholy things, as death and wounds, 
and if others mention them, change, if you can, the dis- 
course. Tell not your dreams, but to your intimate friend. 
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Break not a jest where none takes pleasure in mirth; 
laugh not aloud, nor at all without occasion. Deride no 
man's misfortune, though there seem to be some cause. 

Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor earnest ^ 
scoff at none, although they give occasion. 

Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; the first 
to salute, hear, and answer; and be not pensive, when it 
is a time to converse. 

Detract not from others, neither be excessive in com- 
mending. 

Go not thither, where you know not whether you shall 
be welcome or not. Give not advice without being asked, 
and when desired, do it briefly. 

Eeprehend not the imperfections of others, for that 
belongs to parents, masters, and superiors. 

Think before you speak, pronounce not imperfectly, nor 
bring out your words too hastily, but orderly and dis- 
tinctly. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and dis- 
turb not the audience. If any hesitate in his words, help 
him not, nor prompt him, without being desired; interrupt 
him not, nor answer him, till his speech be ended. 

Make no comparisons; and, if any of the company be 
commended for any brave act of virtue, commend not an- 
other for the same. 

Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the truth 
thereof. In discoursing of things you have heard, name 
not your author always. A secret discover not. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, neither 
approach to those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be careful 
to keep your promise. 

In disputes, be not so desirous to overcome, as not to 
give liberty to each one to deliver his opinion; and sub- 
mit to the judgment of the major part, especially if they 
are judges of the dispute. 

Be not tedious in discourse ; make not many digressions, 
nor repeat often the same manner of discourse. 

Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Make no show of taking great delight in your victuals; 
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feed not with greediness; * • • lean not on the table; 
neither find fault with what you eat. 

Be not angry at table, whatever happens, and, if you 
have reason to be so, show it not; put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, especially if there be strangers, for good humor 
makes one dish of meat a feast. 

Set not yourself at the upper end of the table ; but, if 
it be your due, or that the master of the house will have it 
so, contend not, lest you should trouble the company. 

When you speak of God, or his attributes, let it be 
seriously in reverence. Honor and obey your natural pa- 
rents, although they be poor. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire, called conscience. 

—From Spark's ^fLife of Washington,'* Appendix. 

Under this tradition, it will be noticed that good be- 
havior is not made to depend at all on knowledge of lit- 
erature or on high intellectual development. The good 
breeding, illustrated in these principles might result in 
the best behavior by all members of a family including 
those who could not read. In the century of the discovery 
of America, good breeding was universally taught in all 
well-managed families, though mothers and fathers who 
could read were still the exception rather than the rule. 

In the case of Abigail Adams, who never went to school 
at all, literary education was a marked trait in her own 
character. She went on learning from books and from 
conversation with educated people all her life so that she 
became finally one of the best educated women of her time. 
She has condensed into the best Eighteenth century form, 
her theory of good breeding in ** raising'^ a future Presi- 
dent. It appears thus in one of her letters to her son, 
John Quincy Adams, who became the sixth President of 
the United States. 

A MOTHER'S SERMON ON THE BEST BEHAVIOR 

By ABIGAIL ADAMS 

"rr^HB only measure and permanent foundation of virtue 

J[ is religion. Let this important truth be engraven 

upon your heart. And also, that the foundation 

of religion is the belief of the one only God, and a just 
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sense of his attributes, as a Being infinitely wise, just, and 
good, to whom you owe the highest reverence, gratitude, 
and adoration; who superintends and governs all nature, 
even to clothing the lilies of the field, and hearing the 
young ravens when they cry; but more particularly re- 
gards man, whom he created after his own image, and 
breathed into him an immortal spirit, capable of a happi- 
ness beyond the grave ; for the attainment of which he is 
bound to the performance of certain duties, which all tend 
to the happiness and welfare of society, and are comprised 
in one short sentence, expressive of universal benevolence, 
*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' This is elegantly 
defined by Mr. Pope, in his * Essay on Man.' 

'Remember, man, the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws, 
And makes what happiness we justly caU, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind.' 

SOCIETY A OAUSB OF HAPPINESS 

'TT^Hus has the Supreme Being made the good will of 
J^ man towards his fellow-creatures an evidence of 
his regard to Him, and for this purpose has con- 
stituted him a dependent being and made his happiness to 
consist in society. Man early discovered this propensity 
of his nature, and found 

'Eden was tasteless till an Eve was there/ 

** Justice, humanity, and benevolence are the duties you 
. owe to society in general. To your country the same duties 
are incumbent upon you, with the additional obligation 
of sacrificing ease, pleasure, wealth, and life itself for its 
defense and security. To your parents you owe love, 
reverence, and obedience to all just and equitable com- 
mands. To yourself, — ^here, indeed, is a wide field to ex- 
patiate upon. To become what you ought to be, and what 
a fond mother wishes to see you, attend to some precepts 
and instructions from the pen of one, who can have no 
motive but your welfare and happiness, and who wishes, 
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in this way, to supply to you the personal watchfulness 
and care, which a separation from you deprived you of 
at a period of life, when habits are easiest acquired and 
fixed ; and, though the advice may not be new, yet suffer 
it to obtain a place in your memory, for occasions may 
offer, and perhaps some concurring circumstances unite, 
to give it weight and force. 

*' Suffer me to recommend to you one of the most useful 
lessons of life, the knowledge and study of yourself. There 
you run the greatest hazard of being deceived. Self-love 
and partiality cast a mist before the eyes, and there is 
no knowledge so hard to be acquired, nor of more benefit 
when once thoroughly understood. XJngovemed passions 
have aptly been compared to the boisterous ocean, which 
is known to produce the most terrible effects. ^Passions 
are the elements of life,' but elements which are subject 
to the control of reason. Whoever will candidly examine 
themselves, will find some degree of passion, peevishness, 
or obstinacy in their natural tempers. You will seldom 
finf} these disagreeable ingredients all united in one; but 
the uncontrolled indulgence of either is sufficient to render 
the possessor unhappy in himself, and disagreeable to all 
who are so unhappy as to be witnesses of it, or suffer from 
its effects. 

SELF-GOVEBNMENT 

"TT ou, my aear son, are formed with a constitution feel- 
j[ ingly alive ; your passions are strong and impetu- 
ous ; and, though I have sometimes seen them hurry 
you into excesses, yet with pleasure I have observed a 
frankness and generosity accompany your efforts to gov- 
ern and subdue them. Few persons are so subject to pas- 
sion, but that they can command themselves, when they 
have a motive sufficiently strong; and those who are most 
apt to transgress will restrain themselves through respect 
and reverence to superiors, and even, where they wish to 
recommend themselves, to their equals. The due govern- 
ment of the passions, has been considered in all ages as a 
most valuable acquisition. Hence an inspired writer ob- 
serves, *He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city/ 
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This passion, co-operating with power, and unrestrained 
by reason, has produced the subversion of cities, the desola- 
tion of countries, the massacre of nations, and filled the 
world with injustice and oppression. Behold your own 
country, your native land, suffering from the effects of 
lawless power and malignant passions, and learn betimes 
from your own observation and experience, to govern and 
control yourself. Having once obtained this self-govern- 
ment, you will find a foundation laid for happiness to your- 
self and usefulness to mankind. ^Virtue alone is happi- 
ness below;' and consists in cultivating and improving 
every good inclination, and in checking and subduing every 
propensity to evil. I have been particular upon the passion 
of anger, as it is generally the most predominant passion 
at your age, the soonest excited, and the least pains are 
taken to subdue it. • • * 

"I will not overburden your mind at this time. I mean 
to pursue the subject of self-knowledge in some future let- 
ter, and give you my sentiments upon your future conduct 
in life, when I feel disposed to resume my pen. 

**In the mean time, be assured, no one is more sincerely 
interested in your happiness, than your ever affectionate 

mother." -From the Letters of Mrs. Adams, wife of 

John Adams. 

HOME EDUCATION IK KEW ENGLAND 

THIS by Mrs. Adams, was a sort of graduating address 
to her son, explaining the principles of her New 
England system of home education and exhorting 
him to go on using it as an honor-graduate. He was al- 
ready well-bred at the time this letter was written, with a 
home training that showed when he was president and as 
long as he lived. It is said that Lord Chesterfield's son was 
spoiled and made a lout by being overwhelmed with elegant 
instructions in the rules of courtly breeding from that 
elegant master of all the courtesies. Occasionally from 
his mother and at every opportunity from his father, John 
Quincy Adams was drilled by letter in everything now 
called ** ethical,/' until, aceordmg to the theories. of some 
later writers, he might logically have gone to the other 
extreme in reaction. The only visible result to which any 
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one can possibly object was shown in his own literary 
style. As long as he lived, he lost no fair opportunity to 
deliver ethical discourses in the same high literary tone 
in which they had been delivered to him in his youth by 
his father and mother. It was the best style inherited from 
the most accomplished writers of the Eighteenth century. 
It is still valuable for many purposes, and as John Quincy 
Adams used it, he transmitted his mother's influence in 
a way which does the family credit. It serves thus to 
connect the New England tradition of home education, 
as it '* raises*' the family to the level of good behavior, 
with the intellectual education which gives character its 
highest efficiency in everything which belongs to its ex- 
pression. 

Taking the mother of the first president of the United 
States and the wife of the second as examples of women of 
the very highest efficiency in home management, shown by 
distinguished success, there is still a difference between 
them in purpose, which marks the boundary line between 
home training in its most universal sense, and the same 
training made subject to another purpose. It was no part 
of Mary Washington's purpose to fit her son for anything 
but life as he himself might find it. She was not surprised 
that he was fit for eminence. Not at all. She expected 
him to be fit for anything and to do his best in everything, 
high or low. In the Adams family, on the other hand, 
the best home-training has always had an ulterior purpose 
of specializing members of the family for eminence. In 
four generations of Adamses, thus specialized from the 
cradle since Abigail Adams undertook the raising of the 
second President developed by the family, the results have 
been as remarkable as they are ever likely to be. They 
belong, however, to the specialization which is more es- 
sentially a part of intellectual education in the general 
sense, than to **good breeding" for all the purposes of life. 

At the close of the Nineteenth century, the theory of 
the ** ideal home" had changed, or at least many had come 
to hold an idea of it different from that of the immemorial 
tradition of mothers in all ages. Perhaps no better sum- 
mary of this ideal has been made than by Mrs. Eastman 
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(Eeverend Annis Ford Eastman, of New York.) In clos- 
ing an address on the home and its foundations, before 
the first International Woman's Congress at Chicago, she 
treated *Hhe recognition of manhood and womanhood as 
more excellent than fatherhood and motherhood, *' and con- 
sidered the family as perhaps ^*a fleeting form of human 
development, a passing lesson in the divine art of living 
together/* As far as this ideal is substituted for the train- 
ing of the family, education as the function of mothers in 
** raising'* children, becomes no longer their privilege or 
responsibility. All education becomes a public responsibility 
from the cradle. While families remain distinct and homes 
are recognized as necessary, this is the definition Mrs. East- 
man gives of the ideal of family education: 

HOW TO TRAIN PHILANTHROPISTS AND ALTRUISTS 

THE last and best characteristic of the ideal home will 
be the realization by its makers and members that 
it is not an end in itself. The fire of the family 
life, the soul-culture gained in the duties and affections of 
the home, these must be as fuel to the flame which is 
kindled on the hearthstone to give light and heat to the 
darkness and cold of the world without. There is no fire 
for the warming of a home like the fire of zeal for the 
service of humanity. A family bound together by mutual 
love, levying a tax upon the bounties of nature and the 
arts of man to make the abode beautiful, delighting in 
one another's peace and comfort, but with no thought or 
hope or effort for the world outside, is a case of arrested 
development. It is just here that so many of us make 
our fatal mistakes. We imagine that personal happiness 
is large enough as an aim for beings created in the image 
of God — ^the Eternal Giver. 

The supreme essential, then, for the attainment of the 
ideal home, is the serving of some large ideal for the world. 
This is the characteristic of the ideal which we can in- 
graft upon the actual in our hands. We cannot bring 
about, in a moment, the changes in the minds of men and 
women which will give women equal opportunities with 
men in the culture and use of their powers, nor compel men 

Vol. 3—26 
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to receive those ideals of personal purity which shall issue 
in a nobler type of manhood; but the great aim, the service 
of the world, this is for lis alL Make your home great 
by great aims. 

The family is the most important social institntiom of 
mankind only because it affords the finest opportunities 
for the production and rearing of a higher social being, 
who shall be able to nobly discharge his duty as a respon- 
sible member of the social body. 

Home is the gift of the child to civilization. Shall not 
the home return the gift to the race by sending forth men 
and women who have learned the art of living together in 
so Divine a fashion that they shall be able to practice it in 
the school, the shop, the market, the nation and the world? 

—From "The Home and Its Pomidations,'' by 
Mrs. Eastxnan. By permission. 

HOW GOOD MOTHERS BREED SIMPLE GOODNESS 

MBS. Eastma^n's views are to be studied with care. 
They introduce the whole subject of the uses of 
social education in giving the mind its highest 
eflSciency for any purpose to which it is devoted. In the 
history of nearly all who have attained the highest emi- 
nence in any line of specialized effort, the evidence is only 
too notorious and too conclusive from the times of David 
and Solomon to our own. No one has ever showed higher 
zeal in its literary forms for the service of humanity than 
Eousseau whose children had only such breeding as found- 
ling asylums offered. That this finds illustrations regard- 
less of sex, a single case, that of Margaret Fuller, will 
suggest. With the mind of genius, specialized through 
the strongest zeal into ** altruism *' for the efficient service 
of humanity, this service demanded that while living in 
Italy as the Marchioness of Ossoli, she should send her 
child to be nursed at a distance. Her grief was indescrib- 
able on finding that the hired nurse did not raise it as a 
mother would have done. The child was almost starved. 
She saved its life, only to lose it as she lost her own in 
shipwreck when she and her husband were driven from 
Italy as exiles because their ideals in the service of human- 
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ity were higher than would be tolerated in the politics of 
the times. This individuality, educated until the mind 
shows the highest types of efficiency in any specialty to 
which it is applied has been observed in its results from 
generation to generation. Its results for the children of 
those whom the education of the mind raises to the highest 
eminence have been summed in the saying that ** great 
men leave no posterity.'* As they do often leave descend- 
ants, they are charged by almost all writers who general- 
ize on their habits, with being too busy with the world to 
manage their own families as well as families are man- 
aged under the simple tradition of ** domestic economy.'* 
This need not be accepted as a finality or argued here at 
all. Its only use is to introduce the consideration of the 
education for the mind which is best calculated to give 
good character, its best and surest results. 
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Character and Personality 
Character, Competency, Efpr 

oiency 
Quality in Things 
Quality in Persona 
Quality and Reality 
Goodness as Reality 
Moral Greatness and Mind 
Intelligence a/nd Moral Power 

QUALITIES MANIFESTED 



Educating Moral Power 
Moral Power and Power of 

Mind 
Types of Moral Power 
Genius without Moral Power 
Woman's Education in Moral 

Greatness 
Life, Terrestrial and Universal 

Parables of Personality 
IN THE BEST APPEARANCE 



HOW WE PASS FINAL JUDGMENT ON 
APPEARANCE 

LTHOUOH we judge both persons and things first by ap- 
pearance, what we seek to learn from appearance is 
the qualities of which it is a result. Quality is that 
through which all invisible reality makes itself visible ; 
or, if not visible to the eye, subject to judgment by 

the ear, the touch or some other sense. The first sense we have 

of our relation to persons and things is thus a sense of quality. 

In persons we can know it only as we can comprehend their 

characters from their lives. 

We judge personality through appearance in physique, dreis 
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and maimer. As these appear in Presence, we judge further 
through conversation and deportment. We find something pleas- 
ing or displeasing in 'the manner of all these, which is a first 
answer to the question of qualities, likely to be shown in behavior, 
expressing life through action in the manner which defines the 
character of each person. 

HOW CHARACTER PASSES INTO EFFICIENCY 

«^^^ haracter'' is the word here used to suggest everything in 
\^> quality which becomes well-defined and fixed. A child 
of five years old may have Personality of the highest 
quality, shown in goodness of disposition, with the disposition 
continually manifesting the will to learn the best in human life 
and the life of nature. Most unspoiled children of five years 
have this disposition, manifesting a quality of personality (ap- 
prehension) which if fixed and defined in the character of a per- 
son of forty years, is usually considered one of the highest quali- 
ties of genius. But this quality may be almost wholly lost before 
it is fixed in character. It is said by some psychologists to be lost 
as a rule among the lowest or most nearly primitive human types 
by the hardening of the skull and the closing of its sutures before 
the twentieth year. They are then supposed to lose the power of 
paying attention. If this were accepted as a rule, its known ex- 
ceptions would present themselves at once to be considered with 
it. But it is only necessary to consider it here as a theory which 
helps to illustrate the meaning of character. As the word is bor- 
rowed from the Greek, it suggests in English that which is as well- 
defined and fixed as if it were engraved or carved in stone or 
metal. 

As the highest character appears in the highest efficiency, 
through which the best work can be done with the greatest ease 
and grace, we call this genius. However we call it, it is the per- 
sonal responsibility of each of us so to express personality in 
life that as life lengthens, personality becomes more and fixed 
in the character which manifests this efficiency, or power of doing 
at will, with the greatest ease what each finds best worth doing 
in life. 

HOW COMPETENCY IS REACHED 



A 



s COMPETENCY for this is possible only through the continu- 
ous use of the mind, the quality first judged by appearance 
is that of intelligence. Appearance in dress and physique 
is thus connected so closely with literature, the arts, the sciences 
and all the possible activities of life that tiie connection must be 
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kept to understand thei meaning of any life as an expression of 
personal qnalities, defined in character and shown in efficiency. 
Quality itself is not final, however. It is that through which 
we judge the nature of persons and things in their relation to 
our own. To use the language of science in saying this, 'Equality 
is the mode of reality." Chemistry, as the principal science 
through which we seek to judge the real nature of things, is the 
study of their qualities. It belongs to domestic science in the 
simplest work of our every-day lives. Food of one kind has 
qualities which belong to health. Other qualities may develop 
in food which make it poisonous. Distilled water and chemically 
pure alcohol are so much alike in appearance, that we cannot 
judge their qualities from appearance alone. But regardless of 
appearance and of our opinions, based on appearance or formed 
otherwise, this difference of quality is expressing a reality of 
nature it is necessary to judge as far as possible in all nature. 
On such judgment our welfare and our lives continually depend. 
Success in this is a result of intelligence in active use. Science 
in this is connected with literature and the arts in all that belongs 
to competency. 

HOW QUAUTY IS SHOWN IN PEBSONS 

IN PEBSONS, quality is no more final than in things, though at 
all times it is expressing and defining reality in the only way 
through which we have knowledge of it. If we can imagine 
the personality of archangels, and imagine that they might be- 
come incarnate in human shape as a commonplace reality of life 
on earth, then we might make an ** agreed" or ** hypothetical" 
case, through which we might decide on an agreed meaning in 
this connection for the relation between reality, quality and char- 
acter. 

We would take it for granted that their reality is super- 
, natural; that is, it is beyond the possibilities of our own nature 
to comprehend it. As this nature, above our knowledge, is mani- 
fested to us, its qualities disclose its realities only through what 
is common to our own nature, as we are helped or hurt. If in the 
hypothetical case, an archangel incarnate manifested supernatural 
reality by helping us always in every need, without hurting or 
dominating us in any way whatever, we would thus apprehend 
or ''take hold on" the reality of personality, defining itself to us 
through qualities which show character. 

Beyond this, even in our hypothetical case we could have no 
other natural test of goodness of character in its supernatural 
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reajity than such as we use in our common lives. If, however, 
after all our commonplace tests were met, this reality which 
would thus belong to our common lives, were imagined as disclos- 
ing its supernatural power, then we are imagining ourselves ca- 
pable of supernatural knowledge of the reality of personality. 
The '' servant in the house" whose goodness we imagine as becom- 
ing wholly commonplace to us, might then be supposed to disap- 
pear from the reach of our imagination and of our thought in 
some manifestation of the supernatural appearance of incon- 
ceivable goodness. In our parables, we think of it as ''a dazzling 
burst of splendor" or the final disappearance of the supernatural 
personality in light which is too strong for our senses. 

GOODNESS AS OUR TEST OF REAUTT 

WHETHER we use the parable or the hypothetical case in the 
attempt to reach beyond our own natural powers, our 
minds move in an orbit which brings us back to our 
original simplicities. We know good qualities in personality as 
a child knows them. They show in common kindness. The reality 
of personality, fixed in character as that of kindness, extends its 
power continually through intelligence. Begardless of the highest 
activity of intelligence, educated into the greatest power of intel- 
lectual faculty, our common test is always that of our own utmost 
simplicity. What we call ''moral qualities" or ''moral values," 
we test always by helpfulness or hurtfulness, kindness or unMnd- 
ness. 

HOW WE JUDGE MORAL GREATNESS 

HENCE the direction for judgmg moral greatness as the su- 
preme quality of personality, is to find whether or not 
all its attempts to be helpful are at all times expressions 
of considerate kindness. A desire to control and elevate others 
may be shown through a development of intellect far beyond 
the average or perhaps even the natural. As we must study 
history in learning to think with the aid of literature, it is pain- 
ful to be compelled to learn ^hat both man and woman, educated 
intellectually to an extraordinary extent, have attempted to ele- 
vate humanity by torturing those whose opinions disagreed with 
their own in such a way as to seem dangerous. Such methods 
of expressing personality may be called benevolent. Historically, 
they appear to be benevolent on the evidence in many cases if 
not in most. But as we pass on them by the childlike method of 
putting ourselves in place of the person crucified, burned at the 
stake, or thrown to the lions in a Boman amphitheater, we decide 
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for ourselves what they mean as '* moral qualities," disclosing 
reality to us. We would not be willing to subject ourselves to 
the possible results of the highest intelligence, to which our dis- 
tress would seem not worth considering in carrying out its pur- 
poses. 

HOW WE KNOW GOODNESS 

WE KNOW then what we mean by the reality of goodness as 
higher than the highest power of intellect to express 
qualities, good or bad. But this knowledge of the reality 
of goodness is not yet defined. It is always in process of expres- 
sion. It must be expressed in our own lives in both word and 
action. In all literature at its best, in all life in all the past and 
present, it is in process of expression for the future. As far as 
it is expressed in past and present, we call its expression through 
the highest intelligence ''civilization." It is not a definition of 
life for it will not stop, become final or reach an end as definition 
does. It will go out of our own lives into the future. We cannot 
judge it now by its highest intelligence, which might be shown 
in destructiveness as in the intelligence of a few men, organizing 
to dominate the world by violence, and using the highest results 
of intelligence in destructiveness. Its reality for the future is its 
'* moral quality." Hence in this section, as it connects the reality 
of personality with all its manifestations through the most highly 
developed intelligence, we judge the relations of personality and 
of civilization to ourselves by the simple test of goodness. We 
know goodness by direct apprehension or we know nothing. As 
it is beyond our natural power to define it, it is the supernatural 
reality through which we ourselves render our final or *'last 
judgment" on our own personality and on that of others. 

MORAL GREATNESS IN PARABLE AND PRACTICE 

AS EVERYTHING ou earth that is visible finally connects with 
the visible universe, we know that the commonest things 
have an invisible quality that is universal. We **know 
the difference" between elms and oaks, roses and nettles by ap- 
pearance, but when we trace the qualities of each back to the 
single seed, the invisible vital quality, the life of the seed itself, 
is beyond the scope of our knowledge. As in human personality, 
we attempt to suggest the final meaning of this invisible, universal 
quality which remains beyond our knowledge, we resort to parable 
and to poetry. These ** sweep the infinite," unrestrained by 
physical law. But in life itself, when we wish to know how to 
develop or to test that in ourselves which belongs to universal 
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life, the method and the test are alike commonplace. The quality 
of never '' losing heart'* for life is in daily reach of education 
from childhood to age. All life is an education for it. As far as 
our knowledge explains the earth, all its education has its highest 
result in the lives of those who do not lose heart for life. We will 
see in the history of the highest genius, that as it relies only on 
intelligence, it grows weaker as it increases its powers of mind, 
unless it has the supreme quality which makes all life worth 
living. The only direction plain English can give for increasing 
in moral greatness is to ^'take heart always." 
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MORAL VALUES AND SOCIAL LIFE 

By lONE THEBESA HANNA (MBS. JOHN B. HANNA) 
Author of "Ethics of Social life," Etc 

owEVEB i^e have come by it, we have a code of 
morals which forms a standard, to which we 
bring all our fellows for trial, and pronounce 
them innocent or guilty, as the case may be. 
We make due allowance for ignorance, in the 
long run, although in individual cases some personal pique 
may give us such a bias that we cannot be just. That 
standard or code has varied in the past, and there seems 
to be no doubt that it will continue to change in all future 
ages. The pivot, on which hangs this code, conscience does 
not change. It is an invariable quantity. It simply de- 
clares, **Do the Right;'' **Do not the wrong.'' But what 
the right or the wrong may be in any given case, it does not 
pretend to decide. 

That is the result of the evolution of the centuries, and 
is only absolutely fixed at any given moment. 

THE STANDABD OF GOODlirESS 

ALL Ethics is social in its nature. Were we isolated 
beings, there would be no one to injure, no one tc 
benefit. The beauty and the heroism of self-sacrifice 
could never be seen. Mental qualities now developed by 
the stimulating contact of mind with mind, and the aspira- 
tions of purpolse that come from the observation of good 
deeds, and the spiritual elevation resulting from ennobling 
association — ^all would be wanting. The most beautiful 
thing in the world, real goodness, could never have been 
bom. As all Ethics is social, by its nature, it f djllows that 
all acts are to be tried by one standard. The question with 
regard to each act should be : ** Will this act contemplated 
by me do good or ill io any member of the human race, 
myself included!" 

In that wonderful cotnpendium of the resulting wisdom 
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of human experience, the Bible, we find this saying of St. 
Paul, which has been true in the past, and will remain true 
forever. Likening society to the human body, he says: 
*'If one member suflfers all members suffer with if 

There is one underlying constructive principle in char- 
acter, and only one, and all superstructure must be built 
upon it. It is the constant purpose to do the right, the 
good, the true, and whatever contravenes or supplants this 
purpose, destroys rather than constructs. 

Man, however, is a swaying creature. At one moment 
he is actuated by the highest motive; at another he yields 
to. what he knows to be ignoble and unworthy. So the whole 
experience of life seems to be for the purpose of unifying 
him, making him at one with himself and the universe. 

Then all our acts are religious acts; all have a moral 
quality. It then follows that what others have proved to 
be wise courses o(f conduct, or what we have discovered 
ourselves in the experience of life to be acts of wisdom, 
these are as obligatory upon us as are the commandments 
of the Mosaic code: ** Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother,'' **Thou Shalt Not Steal,'' **Thou Shalt Not 
Kill," etc 

Now, in the evolution of social life, what wisdom has 
come to us from the immediate past that is yet partially or 
wholly unheeded t 

First, in the matter of dress : How notorious a fact it 
is that Hygeia and Fashion are goddesses who reign over 
separate and warring kingdoms! One declares that the 
feminine form should be given perfect and entire freedom ; 
the other, that every physiological law may be set at 
naught so that the prevailing mode be accepted. 

OXTSTOMS AND APPEABANGE 

THESE is another form of servitude that enslaves well- 
to-do women. It wastes their energies, belittles 
their lives, and prevents that expansion of mind 
and thought that is necessary, if they would appropriate 
and fill the places now so widely opened to them. It is 
what is termed the ^^ Customs and Usages of Good Soei- 
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ety,'* and includes the matter of dress above referred to. 
It also imposes upon women the most constant and unre- 
mitting attention to the toilet. 
Ladies must have — 

All manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot; 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist. 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced ; 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front, or behind, above, or below; 
Bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars or shawls. 
Dresses for breakfast, and dinners, and baUs; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in. 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in ; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all. 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer and fall; 
All of them different in color and pattern — 
Silks, muslin and lace, crape, velvet and satin ; 
Brocade and broadcloth, and other material 
Quite as expensive, and much more ethereal ; 
In short, all things that could ever be thought of; 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of ; 
From ten-thousand-franc robes to twenty-sous frills. 

This seems like a caricature on the modem fashionable 
woman; but it can hardly be called so^, and remarkable is 
the memory of the man who from observation, and not 
from experience, compiled this list with a poetic jingle that 
is found in most ** choice selections of poetry." 

If this interminable list of articles of the toilet were 
left for the possession of the exclusively fashionable 
woman it would not so much matter ; but sensible women, 
actually busy in the necessary work of the world, are more 
or less affected by these mandates of fashion. Add to this 
the series of expensive entertainments, with their weari- 
some menus, and the visits of ceremony which must be re- 
ceived and returned, and life is made so burdensome and 
artificial that spontaneity and joy is well-nigh dried up. 

Most women of intelligence deprecate this condition of 
things, but do not quite see the way of escape from it. 

A friend of mine who does not mingle in what is termed 
general society, and escapes many of its restrictions and 
limitations, yet feels this bond, and says: ^'My life ia 
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spent in busy idleness;" by which she means that the un- 
real and unimportant demand the most of her time. 

DOUBLE STANDABDS 

ANOTHEB respect in which moidern society is seen to be 
defective is in the maintenance of a double standard 
of morals, one for men and one for women. It is 
demanded of women that they be absolutely pure and true ; 
but men may be eligible to the best and most intelligent 
circles of society and yet not be held to the same high 
standard. It works evil, and only evil, continually to uni- 
versal society; but its most painful and blighting effects 
are visited upon women. 

There is another double standard in the upper stratum 
of society, one for men and one for women, which works 
evil, viz., that of occupation or employment. 

A young man may start out boldly into the competitions 
of business life whether he be rich or poor. He may adopt 
the calling for which he is fitted, employ his faculties as 
he shall choose, receive pecuniary compensation therefor, 
and be confident that he is but fulfilling what a wise public 
opinion demands of him. 

But let a young woman of wealth, who is surronnded by 
sheltering friends, attempt the same career, and she quick- 
ly discovers that the gates are closed. The capital that 
would be generously bestowed upon her brother is withheld 
from her through mistaken kindness. Those nearest and 
dearest to her will prove sq many obstacles in her way 
rather than helps. Even if a father intend to leave his 
daughter a handsome fortune, he will in the majority of 
cases educate her to be so helpless as to be absolutely de- 
pendent upon her brothers or male relatives for business 
guidance and control, which is only a shade less bitter than 
to be dependent for one's daily necessities, rather than 
teach her intelligently to take care of money herself. 

On the other hand, she hears the cry from another quar- 
ter: **OhI she is taking away the opportunities of the 
poor. She is receiving the money that should be given to 
the less favored.'* 

So it results that custom, the most arbitrary of law- 
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givers, forbids the daughters of the well-to-do to pursue a 
calling that will reward them pecuniarily. They may do 
benevolent or charitable work; they may be domestic and 
interested in the adornment of the home ; they may study 
provided they do it with no practical end in view; and they 
may become wives and mothers, which latter position is 
likely to require all their energies. All these things, the 
charitable work, the little home services, the study and the 
marriage, are worthy of one^s best effort, but they do not 
begin to afford a wide enough range of choice. No two 
human beings are alike, and consequently the field of choice 
should possess an infinite variety. 

I have seen young women not sufficiently developed in 
character and power of thought and imagination to be in- 
terested in philanthropic work, and who were too wide- 
awake to be quietly centered at home, who perhaps did not 
care to study without a definite purpose in view, and for 
whom marriage was an undetermined factojr in life. As 
the customs of society now are, there is nothing for these 
young women but impatient waiting for somebody or some- 
thing to turn up, Micawber-like. They become weary, and 
are perhaps induced to accept a marriage that under more 
favorable circumstances they would not make, or else they 
form one of the army of discontented women suffering for 
an inspiriting occupation, for whom the chances of mar- 
riage are daily lessening. 

Can it be possible that parents who yield to this tyranny 
of custom never think what it is to be absolutely without 
a chosen end and aim in life? 

Suppose your daughter is just out of school, where she 
has been busily occupied preparing for life. She comes 
home. She tries to adapt herself to her surroundings. She 
has lofty ideas and needs the healthy struggles involved in 
carrying out a chosen line of work to perfect her character 
and to establish her personality. Instead of this she has 
nothing to induce her to a sufficient employment of her 
time and her capabilities. She reads a little. She studies 
the fashions. She plans her wardrobe. She goes to balls 
and receptions. She takes a journey, and then she returns 
to go through the same round again. She gets restless ; 
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the monotony is imendurable. She keeps wishing for some- 
thing new. Yon think her nngratefnl. You feel she has a 
great deal to make her happy and to be thankful f or, and 
yet she is miserable and makes everybody miserable about 
her. She constantly seeks change. She is going somewhere 
all the time. Her frame of mind, with the late hours and ex- 
citement of society life, rob her of her youthful charms, 
and her spirit loses its sweetness and fastens unerringly 
the lines of pain and suffering upon her face. It is so 
strange that parents do not see that their daughters, as 
well as their sons, are really human beings. You wish your 
son to make a choice of profession or calling. Yoti strive 
to assist him in every possible way to do so, and feel dis- 
satisfied with him if he continually puts off this choice and 
seems to center upon nothing. But it is far otherwise with 
your daughter. The kind of limitation spoken of is what 
is most often imposed upon her, and a great part of the 
viciousness of this whole order of things consists in the 
absolute dependence in which she is placed. These girls 
are made to feel that their own judgment is not final in any 
respect; that they are pensioners on the bounty of their 
father or male relatives; that the services they render 
have no money value; and it is the surest of methods to 
produce weakness of judgment, irresponsibility in expendi- 
ture, and incapacity for any useful service. What all about 
us expect from us that is what we are most likely to give ; 
and we either sink or rise to the level of the opinions of 
our friends concerning us. We are in a world of material 
things. Our feet are on the solid earth. It seems to be a 
law of nature that we desire to acquire something that 
we can call our own. 

OWNEBSHIP, COMPETENCY AND EFFICIENCY 

A YOUNG man never makes a success in life until he has 
some capital of money, profession or business 
training. He must be a center, and be capable of 
gathering and holding something. He does not get a foot- 
hold in a community until he accomplishes this. He does 
not become conscious of his own possibilities or capabili- 
ties until he does it. Neither does the community abofut 
him. 
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Now is it 80 easy a matter to train the young for life 
that we can afford to throw away the strength and dignity 
that come from the acquisition of property, simply because 
the young man chances to be a young woman. Now I hear 
some one say, **You are leaving marriage out of the ques- 
tion/' No, I am but speaking for those for whom a desir- 
able marriage does not yet appear. I would not ignore 
marriage, but I would have a young girl so trained and pre- 
pared for life that she should enter into it only because of 
the compelling persuasiveness of a genuine love. 

And I think most women would bear me out in the 
opinion, that the power to acquire and to properly care for 
money would rather sweeten the path of matrimony than 
lessen its advantages. 

Anything that is so powerful in the human make-up as 
the love of possession, the desire to feel **This is mine,*' 
and is so inherent in our very nature, we do wrong to cast 
aside and give no legitimate field of action. Our daughters 
are crippled and dwarfed, and are not the grand and well- 
rounded women they might become. 

Then this extreme dependence we impose upon them 
causes them to look upon marriage as the only loop-hole 
of escape from an irksome bondage, and they come to seek 
marriage as a means to this end. There is something ter- 
ribly degrading in this attitude in which many of our well- 
to-do young women of today are placed. In a sneering 
way it is said, **They are in the market.*' 

How much nobler and finer is the attitude of a woman 
who prepares herself for some useful profession or calling, 
and finds enough of interest in the busy activities of life 
to engross her best energies, to expand her powers, and to 
make her what God intended her to be — ^a ministering, self- 
helpful woman. Then when love speaks, and the love of her 
own heart answers, is she the less prepared for a happy 
marriage? I think nojt. 

Many of us have known the genteel lady of poverty 
and have seen her willing to beg or borrow without the 
slightest idea of return, rather than do the useful things 
of Uf e. 

A bright friend has suggested that when the stress of 
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need and tronble has come the battle of life is half won; 
when one's own opinions, which act as suckers upon the 
roots of strength and energy, are cut down, an open field 
is left free and clear. 

ACTION THE MODE OF EFFICIENCY 

BUT can you not see, my friends, that when you alldlw 
yourself, or cultivate in your daughter, the idea that 
useful work is degrading, you are preparing for a 
moral descent in the day of adversity that may include a 
darker region than the one of unpaid debts? 

In this brief essay the effects upopi the women them- 
selves who cherish these opinions, and are bound by these 
customs, have been treated. But they have a wider bear- 
ing. They reach out into all grades of life and touch every 
social center in the land. The discredit that is fastened 
upon labor for remuneration, if performed by the well-to- 
do women of our land, extends to the classes of people en- 
gaged in such labor, and distinctly builds rather than pulls 
down the barrier which exists between the rich and the 
poor. And I believe the difficulties of the labor question 
can never be solved until this barrier has been melted away 
by acquaintance, knowledge and sympathy. Anything that 
builds this barrier, that fortifies these walls of separation, 
is injurious and hurtful. But those philanthropies founded 
upon the principle that he is my neighbor who most needs 
me, and which ignore the prevailing artificial conditions 
and distinctions, are bringing forward the day of **the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.'' 

PEBSONAIi CONTACT AS UPLIFTING POWEB 

PEBsoNAii contact, and the love and influence that flows 
from one to another in the social body, is the only 
agency that really wins, the only key that opens 
hearts. 

Of late philanthropic instructions have sprung up 
founded on this principle, viz., that of constant and free 
intercourse of the favored and cultured with the more 
humble and less fortunate. 

Hull House, in Chicago is a notable and successful ex- 
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ample. It is a house planted by two women in the midst of 
a foreign population, mostly self-supporting, but compara- 
tively destitute of a social life that brings joy and hope. 
These women in wise and winning ways have reached out 
socially, and have won their way into the hearts and con- 
fidence of the people by proving themselves real friends. 
No superiority has been assumed, but a footing of social 
equality has been their aim to establish. From the needs 
of these people, which were many, there has sprung a sys- 
tem of most diverse educational facilities too numerous to 
mention. 

HOME AS A SOCIAL CENTEB 

NOW if it is good for ** homes'* to be founded in less 
favored neighborhoods to carry social life into 
them, how much more may be accomplished when 
the natural homes that cover our land extend a helping 
hand to the needy and less favored? 

Now it is quite common far our social life to rest on a 
commercial basis, receiving so much for so much, and using 
it as a means for selfish promotion ; and interminable call- 
ing lists and crowded reception halls are some of the con- 
sequences. Wearisome these self-imposed burdens are, 
and often we feel that we cannot bear them any longer. 
How much better it would be to bestow ourselves and our 
hospitality on those who need us and whom we can really 
benefit, and not look for a material reward, but take it in 
the inward satisfaction such a life would bring. As Brown- 
ing says : **Give earth yourself, go up for gain above.'* 

—By Mrs. Hanna's Permission from ''Ethics of 
Social Life;'' 'Tapers of the First Interna- 
tional Woman's Congress" by permission, the 
W. B. Conkey Publishing Company. 
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MORAL GREATNESS AND MIND IN WOMAN 

By MBS. A. J. GBAYES 
Author of ''Woman in America^'' Ete. 

)RAii greatness has been, in all ages and in both 
sexes, a rare attainment; so rare that the ex- 
amples to be found in the pages of history stand 
bnt here and there, in solitary grandeur, and 
the few who possess it in contemporary society 
are too strikingly individual to admit a classification. It 
is from individual instances alone, therefore, that we can 
draw our illustrations to show what is meant by moral 
greatness. The Edinburgh Review, in noticing the Mem- 
oirs of Mrs. Hutchinsdn, and paying a just tribute to her 
memory, makes the following remarks: ** Education is 
certainly far more equally diffused in our days, and ac- 
complishments infinitely more common; but the perusal of 
this volume has taught us to doubt whether the better sort 
of women were not fashioned of old by a purer and more 
exalted standard, and whether the most eminent women 
of the present day would not appear to disadvantage by 
the side of Mrs. Hutchinson. There is something in the 
domestic virtue, and calm, conmianding mind of this Eng- 
lish matron, that makes the Corinnes and Heloises appear 
very insignificant. We may safely venture to assert, that 
a nation which produces many such wives and mothers as 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson must be both great and happy." 

TYPES OF MORAL GKEATNBSS 

THS records of English histoiry stand pre-eminent 
above those of other nations in the moral eleva- 
tion of its distinguished women. The magnanim- 
ous and energetic qualities of the Anglo-Saxon character 
are no less distinctly marked in that of the women of 
England than of its men; and the position of the sex 
among the barbarians of the North more nearly re- 
sembled that assigned them by Christianity, than the 
slavery and privation of character, the state of nonenity, 
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SO to speak, to which they were reduced by the tyranny 
of Southern barbarism, or by sensual corruption and 
luxurious indolence among the later Greeks and Romans. 
By the Anglo-Saxons and their descendants women were 
respected; and this taught them to respect them- 
selves. It was this feeling of self-respect, this self- 
reliance, "the calm, commanding mind,^' which gave to 
the English matrons of other days their moral greatness. 
They were the counsellors of patriots and statesmen; the 
trusted repositories of state secrets; the guardians and 
defenders of the honor and integrity of their husbands; 
the sharers of their toils and dangers; and, at the same 
time, the most striking models of domestic usefulness, 
feminine submission, and devoted affection. England 
can boast of a Mrs. Hutchinson, a Lady Bussel, and many 
others of like character; but a modern Sappho, Aspasia, 
or Cleopatra are nowhere found in her annals. The so- 
ciety of her great women was not courted by philoso- 
phers, heroes and statesmen, in hours of idle leisure, for 
the fascinating elegance of their conversation, their lux- 
urious accomplishments, or the blandishments of their 
coquetry; but these noble women were sought in domestio 
privacy for aid and counsel in the hour of their coun- 
try's danger. They were helpmates in truth and in real- 
ity — strong to suffer hardship and to endure adversity 
for those they loved, and ever ready to protect and suc- 
cor all who appealed to them in a time of need; but in 
their virtuous indignation they would have scorned the 
man who should have presumed to look upon them as 
mere objects for pastime in an idle hour. 

MBS. HUTCHINSON AND LADY BUSSEL 

ALTHOUGH the education received by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Lady Jane Grey, and other great women of 
England, was of that wise, judicious, and elevated 
character calculated to form an enlightened mind, richly 
stored with knowledge, yet their moral greatness was in- 
dependent of their intellectual training, as is evident 
from the example of Lady Bussel and others, whose liter- 
ary attainments were but little beyond those of the gen- 
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erality of women at the period in which they lived. It 
was the education of circumstances, the position in which 
they were placed, and the depth and intensity of their 
piety and of their domestic affections, which gave to 
them that moral sublimity of character that made them 
great. They sought not the admiration of society, like the 
intellectual and accomplished De Stael; for home was 
the scene where their happiness centered, and the love 
and respect of their husbands and children were the only 
tribute they either expected or desired. When they went 
forth from the sacred retirement of domestic life, it was 
not to shine in the coteries of the fashionable or of the 
literary, but to act greatly and nobly for those they loved, 
or to promote some object of utility or of mercy. Though 
a life of seclusion was their choice, yet they shrank not 
from publicity when duty called them abroad. In what- 
ever situation they might be placed, they were the same ; 
and their elevated character, commanding minds and 
calm, dignified self-possession secured for them universal 
respect and homage, as well in the midst of the tumul- 
tuous assemblage, or of a corrupt court, as in the private 
circle. 

MADAME BOLAND 

AMONG the eminent women of France, there has been 
one at a recent period who in moral greatness 
closely resembled those of England — ^the unfortu- 
nate Madame Boland. Had this female martyr possessed 
the piety of Mrs. Hutchinson or of Lady Russel, she would 
have presented the loftiest example of moral grandeur in 
woman that is recorded in history. Whoever has studied 
the character of Madame Boland and that of Madame De 
Stael — contemporary with each other, and both equally 
celebrated — cannot have failed to observe in their differ- 
ent traits the marked distinction there is between intellec- 
tual and moral greatness. The brilliant De Stael was nat- 
urally fond of admiration: this, indeed, was her ruling 
passion ; and in her it was stimulated to its extreme point — 
a craving, restless vanity; while the manifestations of 
Madame Roland's character were those proceeding from 
the combined activity of pride and firmness, producing a 
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calm consciousness of power (which she was content to 
exercise in retirement) and a steady consistency of con- 
duct, the result of fixed principles. There was no moral 
repose about Madame De Stael; and high as was her own 
estimate of her talents, she was impatient for the com- 
mesidation of others, that she might be still more 
strongly convinced of the superiority of her intellectual 
endowments. She could not, therefore, be happy without 
the incense of adulation so lavishly offered to her in Pari- 
sian society. 

This celebrated daughter of a no less celebrated father 
accustomed from infancy to womanhood to the excitement 
of flattery, and to the admiration of the crowd, found the 
domestic circle dull and spiritless; while Madame Boland 
voluntarily relinquished the gayeties of life, and devoted 
herself to the duties of home and the education of her 
child. She assisted her husband in his literary labors; 
and was not only his secretary and amanuensis, but com- 
posed many of the papers that were ascribed to him ; and, 
being wholly free from intellectual vanity, she cheerfully 
surrendered to another all the credit she might have de- 
rived from them. What nobleness of soul does she mani- 
fest in these sentiments: ^^If,'' said she, ^^my composi- 
tions could be of use, it afforded me greater pleasure than 
it would have done to be Imown as their author. I am 
avaricious of happiness, but I do not stand in need of 
glory.'' Feelings like these evince true moral greatness, 
and are peculiarly suited to woman. • • • 

HOW TO EDUCATE MOBAL GBEATNESS 

MOBAii greatness is based upon strength and energy of 
character, and is exhibited in a strenuous and un- 
wavering devotion to some noble end, without any 
alloy of ostentation or self-seeking. The objects for the 
exercise of this exalted quality are infinitely varied, and 
the feelings which call it into action may be very different 
in different individuals; but it is the same power which 
carries them forward in their course. In Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and Lady Bussel the fame and interest of their hus- 
bands were the objects, and conjugal affection the emotion 
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xihich quickened their inherent moral greatness into lively 
exercise. In Madame Boland, it was love of country 
which fired her heart, and an ardent desire to rescue her 
crushed and down-trodden countrymen from the grasp of 
tyranny, which called into activity all the energies of her 
nature. She worshipped her husband as the impersona- 
tion of those principles of liberty and justice to which she 
had been devoted from childhood. .* * • Her moral 
greatness did not forsake her in her hour of extremest 
trial. After her condemnation and at her execution, she 
retained all her tranquillity, firmness, courage and self- 
possession. Thus she lived and thus died — a model of 
female magnanimity; and however much we may lament 
that, amid the superstitions which disturbed the faith of 
her childhood, and the insidious dogmas of the infidel 
philosophy to which she lent a reluctant ear in her wom- 
anhood, she found not the highest source of moral great- 
ness — ^trust in the glorious truths brought to light in the 
Gospel — yet in her aspirations to that Supreme Being 
whose wisdom, power and goodness her heart ever 
acknowledged (though to her, alas I an ^^unknown God")y 
there were evidences of an instinctive devotion, which, 
under better influences, might have been expanded into a 
pure and elevated piety. • • • 

FOBCB OF CHABACTEB 

NATURAL force of character does not belong to woman ; 
and although we sometimes find a woman seem- 
ingly by her native energies, bearing up under 
trials and difficulties with masculine firmness and resolu- 
tion, yet there are moments when even she will feel as 
deeply her need of support as the feeblest of her sex. 
She may appear to the world as fully capable of sustain- 
ing herself, unaided and alone; but in her inmost heart 
she feels she is a woman still. Belying solely upon the 
strength derived from the power of her own will, she has 
no security for a continued capability of endurance. 
Without moral strength derived from self -culture, she will 
at times, be feeble and vacillating. It is only by the dis- 
cipline of thorough and efficient self -training, and the es- 
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tablishment of fixed principles, that she can arrive at true 
moral greatness. The gift of genius can do as little as 
her natural energies in fortifying the heart of woman. It 
may, indeed, by some be deemed a tower of strength, and 
the fame it brings sufficient to satisfy her utmost wishes ; 
but let her speak from the depths of her spirit| and what 
will she tell usf 

"Fame, fame ! thou canst not be the stay 

Unto the drooping reed, 
The cool, fresh fountain in the day 

Of the soul's feverish need. 
!Where must the lone one turn or fleet 
Not unto thee, oh I not to thee.'' 

However self -supported the brilliantly ^fted woman 
may appear to the world, or amid the crowd of fashion's 
heartless triflers, in her hours of thought and seclusion 
her nature yearns for a home of rest, in dependence on 
some kindred heart. How strikingly do the histories of 
two of England's most talented daughters reveal to us 
woman's sympathies, and how impressively do they indi- 
cate the only unfailing source of her strength. In Mrs. 
Hemans and Miss Landon we see that geniuSi though it 
may give unbounded power over the hearts of others, 
gives not its possessor the same power over her own. 

FEUCIA HEMANS 

IN THE early years of Mrs. Hemans we discover a dispo- 
sition to hero-worship — ^woman's feebleness putting 
forth its tendrils to seek support from another's 
strength. At length she met with one uniting in 
himself, as she fondly imagined, every perfection, and 
wedded the paragon she had long mentally^ idol- 
ized. She had endowed him with every spiritual and in- 
tellectual excellence that her genius could create, but, alas ! 
it wias her lot to give 

Sumless riches from affection's deep- 
To make an idol — and to find it clay. 

How touching are the revelations of her heart's suffer- 
ings, unconsciously made known to us in her poetic eSur 
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sions. In her wildest romancings we detect the sad reality 
and in the lightest, gayest strains of her muse are heard 
the sighs of a broken spirit. Her affections had been cast 
to the earth, but she gathered them up and garnered them 
in the depths of her stricken heart. Taking her infant 
children by the hand, she sought out for them a home 
of her own, to which her husband never came. To provide 
for these helpless little ones, she was forced, though with 
an aching brain and a weary spirit, to sketch the bright 
visions in which she had dreamed away her life, and to 
indite, for bread, the high and glorious thoughts which 
had so often stirred the depths of her souL The harass- 
ing trials of life, and her every-day encounter with the 
mercenary and the heartless, wearied and sickened her, 
and she felt herself a stranger and a pilgrim on the earth. 
Her genius, brilliant as it was, imparted to her no moral 
strength, and merely brought to her an occasional and 
transient oblivion of her woes. She passed onward in 
her journey, unobservant even of the few green spots that 
are to be found in the most rugged pathway, while clouds 
of doubt and distrust concealed from her the bright 
heaven above. But as the light of Divine Truth gradu- 
ally broke in upon her soul and dispelled these clouds, she 
felt more and more that God had been merciful to her in 
all his chastenings. And as her faith grew stronger, and 
her spirit became elevated and invigorated by her con- 
flict with adversity and sorrow, she found the ** mystery 
of her life solved. '* It was then that she received strength 
and consolation from above ; and, no longer giving utter- 
ance to the mournful complaints of a blighted heart, she 
struck her harp to seraphic strains. At her appointed 
time she was removed from earth, that her spirit and her 
strength might be made perfect in Heaven. 

LETITIA: ELIZABETH LAKDON 

THE circumstances in the early life of Miss Landon 
were widely different from those in Mrs. Hemans' 
and would appear to have been more favorable to 
the development of self-dependence. The childhood and a 
long period of the womanhood of Mrs. Hemans were pass-^ 
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ed in the parental home, where she was fondly cherished 
by a mother *s love, blessed with the affections of sister- 
hood and brotherhood, and relieved from every responsi- 
bility and care. But Miss Landon was left **an orphan 
in her first years," and thus young was cast upon the 
ocean of life, without chart or pilot, to trace her unaided 
way. True, she says of herself, 

"I early learned 
To make my heart suffice itself, and seek 
Support and sympathy in its own depths.'' 

But who that has read her character, as revealed in her 
writings, does not discover in it the feelings of depend- 
ence so instinctive in woman *s nature, left to its own fee- 
bleness, without the strength derived from self-culture, 
or from the support she might have experienced from re- 
ligious truth, had she sought for Divine aid humbly and 
prayerfully! We are told, indeed, by those who saw her 
in society as the gay, heedless follower of every idle pleas- 
ure, that her real character was not to be judged by the 
feelings and sentiments which she expressed as an author- 
ess; but we should rather say that a single thought, 
seriously uttered by her in the hour of solitude, was more 
to be relied on as a test of character than all that could 
be seen of her amid the masquerade of the fashionable 
world. It has been said, also, that she was too independ- 
ent of the world *s opinion; but it might be more truly 
said that she complied too much with it. The erratic im- 
pulses of her genius may have sometimes led her, through 
a momentary thoughtlessness, to violate its conventional 
rules ; but still, she gave far more heed to the world than 
to the truths revealed to her in her better moments. She 
gave herself up to its follies and its fashions, and became 
a ** bright, particular star" among its bewildering lights — 
among them, but not of them ; for she had wandered from 
her own high place and how painfully conscious she was 
of this sad truth, let her own words express. 

"I live among the cold, the false, 

And I must seem like them; 
And such I am ; for I am false 
As those I most condemn. 
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And earthy and earth's debasing stain, 

Again is on my soul, 
And I am but a nameless part 

Of a most worthless whole. 

But one fear — ^withering ridicule — 

Is all that I can dread — 
A sword hung by a single hair 

Forever o'er the head." 

What a revelation is here made of the stirring im- 
pulses and high resolves of genius, urging its possessor 
to act a noble part, and of the crushing weight of servile 
dependence on the world, fastened on woman by the fet- 
ters of fashionable society, which she has not the moral 
strength to throw off. The withering ridicule of the 
world! this is the sword suspended over woman ^s head by 
a single hair, and this the phantom to frighten her from 
her duty, as we terrify children by some hideous image 
to make them yield to our will ; as though either the ridi- 
cule or the applause of the world had any concern with her 
true elevation. The opinion of the world I what is itf It 
admits of no definite explanation, for it is constantly 
changing, and is in no two places exactly alike. She, 
therefore, who has no other or more fixed will to follow, 
must be helplessly left to the influence of every circle into 
which she may chance to be thrown, whether it be good or" 
evil. Strange it is that rational beings should suffer 
themselves to be led by a guide so fallible and uncertain, 
when, by cultivating internal strength of principle, they 
might always have something on which they could safely 
rely. It has been from a mistaken idea of thus guarding 
female purity that woman has been taught to study the 
opinion of the world instead of the will of God and the 
approval of her own conscience. Virtue is not a matter of 
conventional rules and of limits prescribed by man, but 
has its seat in the heart, its laws written on the mind, and 
the word of God is the only infallible standard by which 
these laws are to be interpreted. If virtue be implanted 
in the soul, the outward conduct will at all times be gov- 
erned by its principles; for the pure in heart sedulously 
shun the least appearance of evil. • • • 
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What must be the enslaving power of the world *s 
opinion over the feeble-minded and the frivolous, when 
we see one, whose spirit was stirred by high aspirations, 
and could give utterance to feelings like these — 

I have such eagerness of hope 
To benefit mv kind. 



JIL MM%m^\J BIAVAA %/«»^V>A, A«.\^IJ» \fA **\r^^^ 

To benefit my kind, 
And feel as if immortal power 
Were given to my mind — 



succumbing to its bondage, and selling her heaven-derived 
birthright of genius for its mess of pottage I 

GENIUS WEAK WrTHOUT PBINCIPLB 

IF IT be woman *s nature to be dependent, let her place 
her reliance upon that which is immutable in good- 
ness and in truth, and not upon the unstablei erring 
world. Amid the heartless crowd of triflers by which she 
was surrounded, the affections of Miss Landon were as a 
hidden fountain, and there was no one to stir its depths; 
but no sooner did she meet one endowed with the mental 
pre-eminence she sought for, than she bowed before him 
an admiring worshipper. With woman *s self-sacrificing 
devotion, she gave up all that had before been dear to her, 
to share with him a solitary home in a distant clime. She 
who had lived in the brilliant circles of fashion — the idol, 
and the **lion,^' of crowded saloons— cheerfully left the 
scene of her triumphs and the host of her flatterers, and 
immured herself in a lonely castle on the coast of Africa, 
where the voice of the melancholy sea, dashing against 
its base, was the only sound that met the ear, and with but 
a single companion to relieve the silence and monotony of 
her situation. Ajid with what heartfelt alacrity did she 
enter upon these untried scenes, every anticipation 
brightened by hope, and every sacrifice lightened by love I 
How beautifully is woman's nature revealed in her letters, 
so full of affection and happiness — ^the first she wrote in 
wedded life; her resolutions to become all that a good 
housekeeper should be; her playful description of her 
mammoth bunch of keys and of her pantry's stores; she, 
the brilliant child of fancy and of fashion, who had before 
scarcely given a thought to homely household cares, tak- 
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ing upon herself the busy, every-day duties of life with so 
much cheerfulness for the sake of him she loved! She 
loved as ** woman genius only loves,*' and at his feet she 
laid all that had once strown pleasure in her path, choos- 
ing him for her only source of happiness, and surrender- 
ing up her liberty to make him the sole arbiter of her fate. 
Upon his truth and faithfulness she trustingly launched 
the bark freighted with her all of earthly hope and affec- 
tion ; but it struck upon a cruel rock, and was left a shat- 
tered wreck. Her dependence had been placed on mortal- 
ity alone, and she had never been taught to look to heaven. 
In her hour of sudden trial there was no one to comfort 
her, and her heart fainted within her. To have lived be- 
reft of all that had been dear to her would Ijave been to 
her a maniac's life. She shrunk with horror from the 
prospect of unceasing mental wretchedness, and, like Sap- 
pho on Leucate's rock, she stood for a brief moment on 
the brink of life's precipice, helpless and hopeless, and 
then, without one look into the fearful gulf of eternity, 
she threw herself into its abyss, and the dark waves closed 
over her. • • • 

MIND AND MOBAL OBEATNESS 

SEEING, then, the importance of moral energy in the 
character of either sex and that woman's nature in- 
stinctively leads her to look to another for protection 
and support, how unwise, irrational and even cruel it is so 
to encourage and cherish this tendency as utterly to pre- 
vent the development of her nobler qualities. 

Let every woman feel it to be her highest duty, to strive 
after moral greatness of character, and let parents and 
husbands aid her to the utmost in this endeavor. Sup- 
port and protection are not all that is required at their 
hands. It is incumbent on fathers and mothers fully to 
prepare their children for the future, that they may have 
capacity to perform the duties and strength to endure the 
trials of life; and upon husbands, more especially, rests 
the responsibility of elevating the character of their 
wives. • • • 

Were the intellectual faculties of woman strengthened 
by proper culture, there would be no occasion to reproach 
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her with mental imbecility; and if industry, self-reliance 
and energy were as carefully fostered as are indolence 
and helplessness, she would reveal a strength of character 
of which she is now deemed quite incapable. Were the 
principles of ingenuousness and simplicity implanted in 
her heart, in place of her being systematically trained in 
the arts of seeming, by which she is led to substitute ap- 
pearance for reality, her words and actions would ever 
be regulated by sincerity and truth. • • • 

Then let her prepare herself for every event that may 
await her. Should her life be passed upon *Hhe smooth 
surface of a summer sea,** she will have lost nothing by 
being nerved to encounter the ** lashing surge** and the 
*' tempest *s roar.** Nay, from being fitted to meet the 
afflictions of life, she will be the better qualified to enjoy 
its peace and prosperity. But, should sorrow and adver- 
sity haplessly come upon her, then in the resources of her 
own spirit she will find an unfailing support, and be en- 
abled to triumph over difficulties that would utterly pros- 
trate the timid and helpless. 

—From "Woman in America.'' 
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LAST DAYS OP MADAME ROLAND 

By MARY HATS 
Author of 'Memoirs of Illastrious and Celebrated Women." 

IB first part of Madame Roland *s captivity had 
been employed in the composition of her His- 
torical Memoirs. **My pen/' said she, ** pro- 
ceeded with so much rapidity, and I was in so 
happy a disposition of mind, that in less than a 
month I had manuscripts sufficient to form a duodecimo 
volume. These memoirs, or historical notices, contained a 
variety of particulars relative to all the facts, and all the 
persons, connected with public affairs, that my situation 
had afforded me an opportunity of knowing. I related 
them with all the freedom and energy of my nature, with 
all the openness and unconstraint of an ingenuous mind, 
setting itself above selfish considerations; with all the 
pleasure that results from describing what we have experi- 
enced, or what we feel ; and lastly, with the confidence that, 
happen what would, the collection would serve as my moral 
and political testament.'* • • • 

MOBAL DIGNITY AND P0I8B 

SHE suffered her hair to be cut off, and her hands to be 
bound, without a murmur, or a complaint. She trav* 
ersed Paris amidst the insults of the populace, and 
received death with heroic firmness. She seemed even to 
experience a degree of pleasure in this last sacrifice to her 
country. She expressed, in dying, a wish to transmit to 
posterity the new and extraordinary sensations which she 
experienced in her road from the Conciergerle to the Place 
de la Revolution. For this purpose, when at the foot of 
the scaffold, she demanded pen and paper, which were re- 
fused to her. Her last moments are thus described by Ri- 
ouffe, who was detained in the Conciergerie, when Madame 
Roland arrived there. 

407 
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**The blood of the twenty-two was not yet cold, when 
Madame Boland was brought to the Conciergerie : aware of 
the fate that awaited her, her peace of mind remained un- 
disturbed. Though past the prime of life, she was still a 
charming woman ; her person was tall and elegantly formed 
her countenance animated and very expressive; but mis- 
fortune and confinement had impressed on her aspect traces 
of melancholy, which tempered its vivacity. In a body 
molded by grace and fashioned by a courtly politeness, she 
possessed a republican soul. Something more than is gen- 
erally found in the eyes of women was painted in hers, 
which were large, dark and full of softness and intelligence. 
She often spoke to me at the grate, with the freedom and 
firmness of a great man ; while we all stood listening around 
her in admiration and astonishment. Her conversation was 
serious without coldness and she expressed herself with a 
correctness, a harmony, a cadence, that made her language 
a sort of music, with which the ear was never cloyed. She 
spoke not of the deputies who had suffered death but with 
respect and yet without effeminate compassion; she even 
reproached them for not adopting measures sufficiently 
strong.'* • • • 

MORAL OOUB-iOE 

IT WAS about this period that, to divert the vexation of 
her mind, she determined on writing a narrative of her 
life. **I should despise myself,'' says this truly phil- 
osophical and heroic woman, ^^did I suffer my mind to sink 
in any circumstances. In all the troubles I have experi- 
enced, the most lively impression of sorrow has been almost 
immediately accompanied by the ambition of opposing my 
strength to the evil, and of surmounting it, either by doing 
good to others, or by exerting to the utmost my fortitude. 
My Historic Notices are gone : I mean to write my Mem- 
oirs; and, prudently accommodating myself to my weak- 
ness, at a moment when my feelings are acute, I shall talk 
of my own person, that my thoughts may be the less at 
home. I shall exhibit my virtues and my faults with equal 
freedom. He who dares not speak well of himself, is almost 
always a coward, who knows and dreads the ill that may 
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be spoken of ViJTn ; aqd he who hesitates to confess his faults 
has neither spirit to vindicate, nor virtue to repair them.'* 

APPEARANCE AND MORAL QUALITY 

ON THE day of her condemnation^ she was neatly 
dressed in white, her long black hair flowing loosely 
to her waist. She would have melted the most sav- 
age nature, but these monsters were without hearts. Her 
dress was chosen, not to excite pity, but as a symbol of the 
purity of her mind. After her condemnation, she passed 
through the wicket with a quick step, bespeaking something 
like cheerfulness, and intimating by an expressive gesture 
that she was condemned to die. She had for the companion 
of her fate a man, Lemarche, director of the fabrication of 
assignats, whose fortitude equalled not her own. She 
found means, however, to inspire him with a certain de- 
gree of courage ; and this she did with a gaiety so cheering, 
so real, as several times to force a smile in his countenance. 
At the place of execution she bowed before the statue of 
liberty, while she exclaimed, **0h. Liberty! what crimes are 
committed m thy name I ' ' * * She had frequently said that her 
husband would not survive her; and, soon after, we learned 
in our dungeons, '* writes Riouffe, "that her prediction was 
accomplished. The virtuous Boland killed himself on the 
public road, thereby indicating his wish to die irreproach- 
able, without endangering courteous hospitality. My heart, 
though suffering many torments in that horrible abode, 
felt nothing more severely than the pang occasioned by the 
death of this woman whose fame can never die. The re- 
membrance of her murder, added to that of my unfortu- 
nate friends, will make my mind a prey to sorrow till the 
latest period of my existence. '^ 

A few days before Madame Boland was dragged to the 
scaffold, **If fate,'' said she, "had allowed me to live, there 
was only one thing of which I should have been ambitious, 
that of writing the annals of the present age, and of becom- 
ing the Macaulay of my country. I have, during my con- 
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finementy conceived a real fondness for Tacitus^ and cannot 
go to rest till I have read a passage of his work. It seems 
to me^ that we see things in the same light; and that in 
time, and with a subject equally rich, it would not have 
been impossible for me to imitate his style." 

MOBAIi GBEATKESS AS A WOMAN, WIFE AND MOTHEB 

A CHEAT part of the memoirs of Madame Roland, writ- 
ten during her confinement and entrusted to Cham- 
pagneux, were destroyed by the timidity of a 
woman, to whose care he had confided them, previous to his 
imprisonment. Madame Boland, when informed of this act 
could repair only in part the loss. 

The following character is given of Madame Boland, by 
M. Champagneux, the intimate friend of her husband: 

** During the first twenty-five years of her life, she had 
read and studied with attention every work of celebrity, 
both ancient and modem; from the greater number of 
which she made extracts. She wrote with ease and grace, 
both in English and Italian; her thoughts always outstrip- 
ping her pen and her words. She was mistress of several 
sciences and particularly skilled in botany. By her travels 
she had acquired experience and improvement. She was 
remarkable for her penetration, her sagacity and her judg- 
ment. In private and domestic life she practised every 
virtue ; her filial piety Was exemplary; and, united to a man 
twenty years older than herself, she made his constant hap- 
piness. As a mother, she was exquisitely tender. Order, 
economy and foresight, presided over her domestic man- 
agement; her servants seemed to partake of her excellences 
and served her from attachment and respect, rather than 
from interest; this was manifested by their affection and 
courage at the time of her apprehension. The worthy Le- 
coq, the faithful Fleury, were ambitious of following her to 
the scaffold ; Lecoq succeeded, but Fleury failing, grief at 
the loss of her mistress threw her into a state of mental 
derangement: she was dismissed from before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal as a woman insane. She was afterwards 
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protected and sheltered by the daughter of Madame Ro- 
land, with whom she mingled her tears and her regret/' 

boland's last day 

AT thA news of the death of his wife, Eoland, in his 
retreat, fell into a crisis, in which it was believed 
he would have expired. His senses at length re- 
turning, he abandoned himself to despair, and determined 
not to survive his misfortune. From the fear of exposing 
to mischief the kind friends who had given him shelter, 
he resolved on quitting their house for the execution of 
his purpose. When these respectable friends found every 
effort vain to dissuade him from his resolution, they delib- 
erated with him on the best means of effecting it. The 
first idea of this unfortunate husband was to repair 
privately to Paris, to throw himself into the midst of the 
convention, to force them to hear truths which might be 
useful to their country, and afterwards to request death 
on the scaffold, where his wife had been previously sacri- 
ficed. He was induced to abandon a plan so heroic, by con- 
siderations which respected his daughter, who, by his legal 
murder, would suffer the confiscation of her property. He 
therefore adopted his second plan, that of retiring a few 
leagues from the house of his friends (at Bouen), and 
dying by his own hand. At six in the evening, November 
15th, 1793, he left his asylum, and took the road to Paris. 
At Bourg-Baudoin, four leagues from Bouen, he entered 
an avenue leading to the house of citizen Normand, where, 
sitting down on a bank, he plunged into his breast a sword 
which he had provided for the purpose. He received his 
death so composedly, that he was found the next day by 
some passengers, in the same attitude, sitting and leaning 
against a tree, as if in a slumber. In his pockets were dis- 
covered papers, containing an apology for his life and* 
death, a few prophetic imprecations, and an address to 
those by whom his body might be found. 

Vol. 8—28 —From 'Memoirs of Illiistrioiis and Celebrated 

.Women/' First American Edition. 
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PARABLES OF PERSONALITY 

By GRACE AOUILAB 

Author of *^omeai of Isnel;'' '^Beoords of Israel;'' ''Home Scenes and 

Heart Studies,'' Etc. 




THE SPIRIT'S ENTREATY 
(Founded on a Hebrew Apologae) 

|HBKB was a pause in the courts of heaven. Seven 
times had the voice of the Eternal resounded 
through the vast reahns of space, and from the 
very centre of chaotic darkness a world of 
beauty had sprung forth. Thousands of an- 
gelic spirits floated round and round the new-bom globe, 
tending the innumerable sources of loveliness and life, 
which had burst at once into perfected being at the all- 
creating word. With every new creation, an increased 
effulgence flashed over the angelic hosts ; and richer tones 
of mighty harmony proclaimed the power, and the glory, 
and the mercy of their God. 

Deep in the unfathomable abyss of formless space hung 
the new-formed world, suspended from its parent heaven 
by chains of diamond light, visible only to the pure spirits, 
who on them ascended and descended, in performance of 
their newly-assigned employments. 

Myriads of celestial beings stood in dazzling files with- 
out the veil, which in unapproachable and indescribable 
splendor concealed the throne of the Creator; whence is- 
sued that Eternal voice which spoke, and creation was I 
None, not even the highest and the purest, the most ether- 
alized amidst those spiritual ranks, could gaze on the in- 
effable glory piercing through the effulgent veil; nor dared 
approach it, without covering his face with his glittering 
pinions, and falling low in prostrate adoration. In their 
several ranks they stood, the glorious archangels to whom 
the ways, clearly as the works of the Eternal, were re- 
vealed. Hierarchs, who had penetrated deeper and deeper 
the mysteries of infinity, and by long-tried obedience, and 
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faithfulness, and love, had won the glorious privilege of 
commune with the Ineffable Majesty of the Supreme. Even 
to the young seraph, conunencing his heavenly career, 
satisfied to labor and to love, till he should pass through 
the intermediate ranks, and rising higher and higher in 
angelic intellect, and the beautiful nature of his tasks, at 
length attain the arch-angelic goal. 

Seven times had gone forth the Omnific Word, and 
seven times had the Eternal pronounced it good; and each 
time of that approving Word, had the resplendent pinions 
of the hosts of heaven fluttered in irrepressible rejoicing, 
till space itself seemed lost in one vast flood of glistening 
and iris-colored light, and music, soft, spiritual, and thrill- 
ing, marked every movement of the radiant wings, and 
filled up each pause of song. 

And then, midst the deep stillness which succeeded, 
again spoke the Eternal voice: **Let us make man I** and 
the mandate with the velocity of light rushed through the 
angelic-peopled courts ; and every spirit of every rank, and 
every host, caught up the Omnific Word, and, in the full 
song of adoration, testified their joy. But suddenly a hush 
sunk on the rejoicing myriads; for, darting at the same 
instant from their respective ranks nearest the Eternal's 
throne, three glorious spirits met together before the re- 
splendent veil, and prostrated themselves in supplication. 

They were of the highest order of the archangels, each 
intrusted with an attribute of his Creator to uphold its 
glory and its beauty amidst the celestial and spiritual 
worlds. And one spoke, and his wings of sapphire, his 
dazzling brow, his radiant eye, before whose single look 
the mists of error passed; his crystal spear, before whose 
slightest touch, falsehood fled trembling and self -abhorred; 
alike proclaimed the gift of which he was the guardian. 
The spirit of Tbuth implored — 

** Father, create him not — ^life will be overshadowed by 
deceit I" and the spirit bowed his effulgent brow upon his 
wings in grief. 

And then the second spirit spoke, — ^akin to Truth but 
sterner. His glorious brow was shaded by a glittering 
hehn, and his right hand grasped an unsheathed sword; a 
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raiment, resembling an hanberk of golden light, clothed his 
graceful limbs, and the rich full voice, in its entreaty, 
breathed his name. 

** Father and Lord, create him not! He will destroy 
your beautiful world by his unrighteousness ; and I, unto 
whom thou hast intrusted thine attribute of Justice, will 
seem to him, in his darkened light, as the avenger. Father, 
create him not t" 

And then spoke the third archangel, — ^his pure white 
pinions fluttered tremulously around him, and the exquis- 
ite beauty of his youthful face seemed disturbed by the 
intense ardor of his supplication; a wreath of amaranths 
bound back his flowing hair from a brow of such transcend- 
ent loveliness, that one look upon it filled the soul with 
balm; he held a bough of emerald resembling the olive-leaf, 
but radiant with a liquid lustre unknown to the plants of 
earth. 

** Create him not, oh, Father I*' implored the spirit, and 
the brightness of his meekly expressive orbs was dimmed ; 
** create him not! he will chase me from the earth. Peaob 
will be but a name amidst the awful scenes of internal and 
external war, with which man's passions will devastate yon 
beautiful world. Father, create him not I * * 

The spirit ceased; and, hushed to a solemn stillness, the 
listening myriads waited the answering Word. The efful- 
gence piercing through the veil appeared slightly shadowed, 
as if the Almighty presence had withdrawn his immediate 
glory, and the entreaty of his favored angels would be 
granted. But far, far, in the unfathomable distance, a 
resplendent star seemed floating towards the veil, and faint 
yet thrilling melody proclaimed the rapid advance of angel 
wings. On, on — and the semblance of a star gave place to 
the form of a beatified spirit, whose dazzling loveliness 
irradiated space itself, and heightened the glory all around; 
and every rank he passed hailed him, even in that awful 
hour, with an irrepressible burst of song, and drew closer 
and closer round; and watched him with such love as only 
angels feel; and he smiled on them, but paused not in his 
rapid course, and the smile kindled hope anew, and con- 
fidence and joy banished the momentary shade. 
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It was the Spirit of Love; the best beloved of the Eter- 
nal; the guardian essence of the whole angelic hosts ; angels 
and archangels, hierarchs and seraphs, alike acknowledged 
him, and bowed before his sway, as the representative of the 
Supreme. And on he floated in his indescribable beauty, 
and every court of heaven sent forth increased effulgence 
as he passed. He neared the veil, and bowed down before 
it, and then he spoke, and his low soft tone penetrated the 
farthest limit of that immeasurable space. 

^^ Create him, oh, Father I'* he prayed; ** create him to 
love, and be beloved I What if he errf what if he sint 
Thou wilt pardon him; for thy love is greater than his 
sini'' 

A burst of bewildering glory flashed through the veil 
upon him, as he knelt, and darted its dazzling rays through 
the thousand ranks of heaven at the same moment. It was 
the assenting sign of the Eternal; and again the Omnific 
Word went forth: ^^Let us make man!'' and millions and 
millions of voices swelled the glad chorus, that another and 
yet mightier creation should bear witness to the loving 
mercy of their God. And Tbuth and Justice, and Peace 
joined in the thrilling strain, for the Spirit of Love had 
touched them with his quivering breath, and they felt his 
words were true. Man might still err, but created in love, 
the immortal spirit breathed into the shell of clay; the 
angelic hosts gave vent to the full song of rejoicing; for 
the Spirit of Love hovered over the new-bom world, as 
over theirs, endowed by the measureless compassion of the 
Eternal to purify and pardon. 
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Kirkland, Caroline Matilda; American, 
Nineteenth century: New York; wife 
of Professor William Kirkland of 
Hamilton College; essayist: moralist; 
domestic economist; biographer: 
author of "Personal Memoirs of 
Washington." "Holidays Abroad." 
"The Evening Book, or Fireside 
Talks on Morals and Manners/' etc; 

Society in America and Europe 144 

Lsnguage and the Science of the Vofce. 190 
Last Dasrs of Madame Roland, by Mary 

Ha/s 407 

Learning from Love and Marriage.... 38 

Learning to be Considerate 287 

Learning to Speak 37 

Legends in Lowell's Poems 254 

Leslie, EHza; American, Nineteenth cen- 
tury; domestic economist; one of the 
founders of Domestic Science in the 
United States; The Etiquette of 

British Titles 134 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon 401 

Life in Polite Circles 166 

Literature and Art in Conversation. . . . 240 

Lords and their Ladies 135 

Lowell and Lanier 267 

Lowell as the Poet of Our History.... 255 

Lowell as the Poet of the Nation 258 

Lowell's Ideal of the Poet 246 

Lowell's Portrait Gallery 252 

Lowell's Portrait of Lowell 266 

Luxury and Mental Maladies 140 

Madame Roland 397 

Make Friends and Keep Them 328 

Managing the Memory 322 

Manner and the Tones of the Voice... 203 

Manners and Deportment 26 

Manners Elevated by Taste 176 

Manners for Social Gatherings 57 

Margaret Roper 337 

Martineau, Harriet; Great Britain, Nine- 
teenth century; reformer, educator, 
moralist, historian; author of cde- 
brated works including "Societ/ is 
Americti" and "Honfebold Edtic** 
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tion;" How Domestic Management 

Derelops Intelligence 308 

Masculine Interest in Woman's "Talks" 241 
Maternal Influence and Popular Educa- 
tion 299 

Mind and Moral Greatness 405 

Moral Courage 408 

Moral Dignity and Poise 407 

Moral Dignity Higher than Intellectual 362 
Moral Greatness and Mind in Woman, 

by Mrs. A. J. Graves 395 

Moral Greatness as Woman, Wife and 

Mother 410 

Moral Greatness in Parable and Prac- 

tfce 384 

Moral Values and Social Life, by lone 

Theresa Hanna 386 

More, Hannah; Great BriUin; Eigh- 
teenth-Nineteenth centuries; essay- 
ist, moralist, educator, philanthro- 
pist; author of books on many sub- 
jects; inspired "The Woman's Move- 
ment*' in education during the Nine- 
teenth century; Intellectual Conver- 
sation for Women 227 

Motherhood and Moral Dignity 367 

Mother-Teaching as Good Breeding.... 361 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Russel .... 396 

Music and Manners 99 

Nature Study and Manual Training 305 

Nobility and Retail Business 139 

Old Women's Rules for Controlling the 

Body 327 

Outline for Conversations on Lowell . . . 246 
Ownership, Competency and Efficiency 391 
Parables of Personality, by Grace Agu- 

ilar 412 

Paying and Receiving Visits and Calls. 69 
Personal Contact as Uplifting Power. . . 393 
Personal Worth Shown in Society by 

Manners and Conversation 200 

Poems of Nature 250 

Poise and Repose of Manner in Do- 
mestic Management 293 

Polite, Easy and Graceful Deportment. 105 
Position in Society as Decided by Money 
and Class, by Sarah Stickney Ellis. 138 

Presence and Manner 9 

Presence and Manner in Painting and 

Sculpture 13 

Precocity and Good Character 303 

Principles of Good Breeding and Rules 

of Life 326 

Propriety and Improprietv 75 

guietness of Voice and Manner 279 
eading Aloud and Conversation 268 

Relations of Presence to Intellect 14 

Repose and Politeness 207 

Respect for Others and Self-Respect. . 31 

Roland's Last Day 411 

Sarcasm and Insincerity 208 

Self-government 374 

Self-possession in Societv 57 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley; American, 
Eighteenth • Nineteenth centuries, 
Connecticut: novelist, poet, essayist: 
famous as "The American Hemans;'* 
studied household management and 
wrote "Letters to Mothers," etc.; 
How Good Breeding is Taught by 

Mothers 296 

Simplicity and Courtesy 211 

Society as a Qiuse of Happiness 373 

Society in America and Europe, by Ca- 
roline M. Kirkland 144 

Society in London and Paris Compared 167 
Society, Manners and Character, by 
Mary G. Chandler 300 
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Sprightliness in Conversation 233 

Sta^T-Holstein, Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker, Baroness de; Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth centuries; born France, 
1766; died 1817; author of "Cor- 
inne" and other works in 18 vol- 
umes; one of the most intellectual 
women of any age and one of the 
greatest writers of Europe; Courtesy 

and Politeness 47 

Starling, Elizabeth; Great Britain, Nine- 
teenth century; essayist, biographer: 
author of "Noble Deeds of Women,'* 
etc.; Famous Stories of the Best 

Breeding 336 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher; American, Nine- 
teenth century; author "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin;" "Chimney Corner Papers," 

etc.; Entertaining as an Art 128 

Table Manners in Anv Company 54 

Tnt;fe with Pepard to Manners 82 

Til*: Best A ji pea ranee anci xhc Best Ex- 
pression ...*.»*,..*,., 9 

Tlie Itcat Behavior Bawd on Reason, 

by Mr*. L. C. AbcU 53 

The "Best Raising'' a« a Tradition of 

Motherhood . * ~ 276 

The ColEiiiiiial Sly?e for Thanksgiving 

and Chri9tm8fl * 123 

Tht Cost of rptnteel Splendor 178 

Tlie Duchri^B of Bavaria . . * 338 

The Etiquette of British Titles, by 

Klb3 Leslie 134 

The Fme Art of DeroTtment, by Ada 

Louise Comstock 25 

The "Lonij. Long Thoughts" of a Little 

Cliild 317 

Tlie MfJther si the Governess 350 

The Nation. JSfiO— 1876, . . , 260 

The I'oet Lr>well 246 

Th* RrHinoil of Lowell 263 

The Scierjcp of Homt Tmining 308 

The Science of Life Hi!i.;her than 

Schobrship 362 

The Sririi's Entreaty 412 

The StanHard of Goodnesa 386 

The Unaltraclivt Woman a Mistake. . 35 
The Voice in its Relation to Manners 

and DeportTTii^nt 186 

The Washington Ruks of Good Breed- 
ing 369 

Thornwell, Emily, American, Nine- 
teenth century: essavist; authority 
on society; author of "The Ladies' 
Guide to Perfect Gentility," etc.; 
Gentility and Refinement in Home 

and Society 81 

Tone, Inflection and Feeling in Speak- 
ing 192 

Twentieth Century Etiquette (Review) 113 

Types of Moral Greatness 395 

Types of Successful Women 45 

Value of Correct Taste in Society 83 

Voice and Brain, Language and Ac- 
tion 188 

Voice and Deportment 16 

Voice as the Organ of Expression for 

Personality 187 

Voice-control and Quietness in Dress. 30 
Voice, Imagination and the Superna- 
tural 189 

Voice-production in Tones, Inflection, 

Pronunciation and Vocabulary 186 

What "Gentility" Means 81 

What Real Conversation Means 129 

What Reality Means 202 

Woman's Duties as a Social Being. ... 53 
Woman's Wit in Conversation 229 
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